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PREFATORY NOTE 

Y^HIS little work is put forth 
with very great hesitation and 
serious searching of heart. Circum- 
stances required it should be printed; 
and since it has been printed, it may 
as well venture forth and see if it 
can find here and there an indulgent 
reader. None knows better than the 
■writer how infinitely imperfect is 
his equipment for the task. On the 
other hand years of teaching, full of 
interest for himself have shown him 
that even the young are not without 
a desire to have St Paul expounded, 
however imperfectly. Only the task 
must be approached without any 
prejudice. The Apostle must speak 
for himself and must not be made a 
mere channel for views already fixed ■ 
in the mind of the commentator. 
Absolute honesty of interpretation 
must be reckoned the prime requisite. 
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viii Prefatory Note 

Of erudition in these pages very 
little will be found. The reading of 
endless commentaries {not to inention 
tracts innumerable) has for him that 
•writes these words exiguous attrac- 
tion. His great debt to three names 
will be all too obvious. Bishop 
Lightfoot among the departed, among 
the livi n i r Drs Sandav ({»f^ Mpndlam 
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PART I 

THE TEACHING OF GALATIANS 

§ r. A Word about Words 

The purpose of this short Essay is to 
expound certain passages in the writings of 
St Paul, dealing with a religious question, 
which occupied him largely during one 
period of his career. The method I pro- 
pose to myself will bring me face to face 
with the difHculties that beset any person 
who endeavours to set forth in one language 
ideas and thoughts originally stated in 
quite another. Differences of idiom, pro- 
blems of grammar, and perhaps more 
especially the all but impossibility of 
rendering aright the niceties of vocabulary, 
form the chief of these difHcuIties. 

In the case of St Paul the grammar 
does not present (I should say) an insur- 
mountable barrier. He had had the great 
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2 Words naturally fluid 

advantage of birth in a Greek -speaking city, 
and probably spoke that langfuage from the 
earliest days of his life. It was not with 
htm, for instance, as it was with the Fourth 
Evangelist, in whose writings one comes 
across, every now and then, a sentence 
which will only translate by the employ- 
ment of sheer violence. Vocabulary, on 
the other hand, is always, and must be, a 
trouble to the conscientious translator. For 
words are unfortunately ' fluid,' and not 
only has one to know what a Greek word 
used by St Paul meant first by origin, and 
then as used by him ; but also what the 
English 'equivalent' (that is, would-be 
equivalent : for absolute ' equivalence ' is 
a very rare phenomenon), employed by 
our own translators, conveyed when they 
first used it. 

This opening section then will wholly 
deal with words — the words that are 
' master-words ' in connexion with the 
paragraphs to be rendered later on. 

They belong to three several languages ; 
for students of the English New Testament 
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'Right' 'Justus' and SiVaios 3 

are concerned, of necessity, with English 
and Latin and Greek. Hebrew (fortunately 
for me) is vastly less important, for as 
everybody knows the ' Old Testament ' of 
the 'New Testament' writers is the Greek 
and not the Hebrew. 

The words I mean to discuss are Slki; 
and its derivatives ; 'Justus ' and its 
derivatives ; and the various verbal and 
nominal forms which derive from the 
English 'right' 

The Greek must take precedence. 
In the late Dr Verrall's delightful com- 
mentary on Euripides, Medea (published 
alas ! how many years ago) he observes in 
one of his notes that the original meaning 
of ^Iki) is the custom or order of nature. 
The well-known words of the second line 
of the chorus, that starts at 410, 

(cai SiKa KoX ■no.vTo. iiaXiv <rrp€tf>€Tai, 

he renders 'JVature and the universe are 
turned upside down.' 

However I am not convinced that Stica, 
in that place, means other than 'right.' 
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4 'Right' and * right' -ness 

Originally, however, 8mo^ obviously 
meant 'way.' The notion of ' right '-ness 
is secondary, an accretion. This appears 
from the adverbial use of the accusative in 
Attic (kwiios hlKr\v ' dc^'s way,' or ' dc^- 
fashion '). But there are also indications 
of the same sense in the Homeric poems. 
In fact, it is not disputed. The Sixi^ of 
, ' kings ' means the ' way ' they comport 
themselves {Od. iv. 691) — in this case the 
very opposite of anything that could be 
called 'right,' mere capricious favouring of 
one and disliking of another. 

It is easy to imagine how 'way' or 
' usage ' might develope into ' right.' 
Anyhow it certainly did. So we start 
with the assumption that Si'jo; means 
(roughly) ' right.' The adverb Sikiucds, 
in the Odyssey, means simply ' rightly.' 
The adjective 8£«a«»s is more often used 
of persons than it is of things. A man is 
called Siffotof when he behaves reasonably, 
as a civilised person should. The S/xaios 
is not a person on a lofty ethical platform ; 
he is merely one who satisfies the dictates 
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in Greek 5 

of common usage. The adjective, in those 
days, was manifestly only starting upon its 
upward path. We are a long way yet 
from the SiVaios (say) of Plato, or again 
from the abstract noun that belongs to 
that Sueaio;, the same Master's spacious 
ZtxaioervvT). Of course, the Greek Old 
Testament inherited both these terms, 
when they were in the full possession of 
the higher, more ethical, meaning that 
came with the centuries. 

More important however than either 
the noun or the adjective (at least, 
originally), for Pauline purposes, is the 
verb that is cognate with them. ^iKaiovv 
in classical Greek is found with varying 
senses. Sometimes it means to 'set right,' 
as in a fragment of Pindar (151), wherein 
No/xo$, sovran No'^xo?, is described as 
ZtxaiStv TO 0t,cuoTaTov vweprarif. x^V^- T^^^ 
instance given, of this 'right' (which is 
'might'), is the conduct of Herakles in 
'lifting' Geryon's cattle. It is also em- 
ployed (as 'justify' is in Scots) of that 
summary ' setting right ' of an evil doer 
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6 AtVaios in LXX 

which is achieved by his abolition. More 
often, however, it means ' to deem right,' 
or else to 'demand.' But the usages of 
the LXX are what concern us chiefly. 

Here are two or three capital instances 
of the verb in the Old Testament, culled 
thanks to the kindly aid of Dr Hatch's 
monumental work. 

In Genesis xliv. i6 Judah says to his 
brother Joseph (after the discovery of the 
governor's cup in the sack), " wherein shall 
we clear ourselves ?" (W SiKouu^w/iO' ;). 

In Exodus xxiii. 7 the LXX (here 
differing from the Hebrew, but giving an 
excellent sense) reads " Thou shalt not 
put right the impious for gifts" {oi 
SiKaiucreis toi' da-efirj eveKev htopiov). 

In 2 Sam. xv. 4 poor foolish Absalom 
says, in his disloyal way, "O that I were 
made judge in the land ; that every man 
might come unto me... and I would set 
him right !" {koX SiK(uiu<ra> avrov). 

There are also two passages in the 
Psalms which are well worth citing ; the 
familiar "for in Thy sight shall no man 
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The verb Sikomvv 7 

living be justified" (5ti ov StKcuoi^ijo'erai 
hxainov trov ira? C^v) ; and Ixxiii. 1 3, 
" Surely in vain have I set right my 
heart " (fiaroMK iSucaioMra r^v KapStav futv). 
These instances, 1 think, will help to 
bear out my contention that BiKoutw (in 
O.T.) does not mean to "^ make righteous' 
in the sense of 'right doing,' or even (as 
is ai^ed) to 'account as right -doing,' but 
simply to 'set right ' — which is quite another 
matter. The fact is, Sifcatw (in St Paul) 
has two different senses, one technical 
and one normal. Employed technically it 
means ' in the right,' or simply ' right,' 
corresponding to SiKaiow 'to set right.' 
Otherwise (and the context in all cases 
decides the sense) it means ' righteous,' 
in the ordinary way. The same remark 
applies to the abstract noun. We must 
expect to find that too employed in two per- 
fectly distinct senses. Sometimes it means 
the condition of one who is 'righteous' (in 
the sense ' right doing ') ; sometimes (and 
this is the technical usage) the condition of 
one who is ' right,' that is, right with God. 
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8 The problem that faced 

The original Latin translators, when 
confronted with these words, were set a 
difficult problem. How should they render 
Siftaio;, and how, as a consequence, the 
derivatives of that adjective ? They pitched 
upon 'Justus,' and invented (it would seem) 
the compound 'justificare.' Now 'Justus' 
will do very well for the ethical StVaios, 
but is hopelessly inadequate for the theo- 
logical one. The root of the word is a 
root which expresses 'binding'; and 'jus,' 
its immediate parent, means ' natural 
right' Of persons, 'Justus' means 'up- 
right'; of things either 'righteous,' that is 
' well grounded ' (as in justa causa) ; or 
else ' rightful ' (as in justa uxor). This 
will show that it is (as 1 contend) an 
adequate equivalent for Succuov in its more 
normal and regular sense ; that is, 'honest,' 
'right dealing,' ' righteous.' 

But where are we when we come to the 
other sense of SiKaio; ? 'Justus' obviously 
is no equivalent for ' right ' ; that is ' in the 
right' This sense (which I hold to be 
undoubted) is really derived from BiKaiow, 
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translators into Latin 9 

by a kind of 'backward action.' Neither 
will 'Justus' do for the adjective, nor 
'justificare' for the verb. ' Justus' can only 
mean 'right dealing'; and 'justificare' 
accordingly can only mean ' mak4 right 
dealing.' And that can never convey the 
meaning of St Paul. Nor can I think of 
a way in which it could have been success- 
fully rendered in Latin. ' Rectus ' would 
hardly do {and ' rectificare ') ; and besides 
the Latin translators were far more keen 
to be literal than ever they were to be 
lucid. So one would be inclined to con- 
clude from studying them. In English 
we are better off; for we really have 
equivalents. There is ' right ' {to be sure) 
for 8110;; there is the verb 'to right' for 
ZiKauyvv ; there is the adjective ' right ' for 
SiKaios in the one sense, and ' righteous ' 
for it in the other. The root meaning {to 
be sure) of this family of words is different 
altc^ther from that of the corresponding 
terms in Latin and in Greek. Aim; is 
the 'way'; 'jus' is 'that which binds'; 
while right is 'what is ruled' or 'straight.' 
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lO Oht English word 'righiefms'' 

The ' r^ht ' man and the ' righteous ' num 
are the men who respectively are 'straight* 
and 'straight dealing.' But is it not a 
calamity that (owing to unhappy Latin 
influence) hutmovv should be rendered by 
'justify'? At least, it seems so to me. 
And moreover it appears entirely gra- 
tuitous. For the resources of our English 
are not, in this respect, one whit behind 
the resources of Luther's German. Yet 
he made his meaning plain (that is, the 
Apostle's meaning) to very simple people : 
and it can hardly be maintained our English 
does. Later on, when we come to the 
text, I hope to demonstrate it. Perhaps I 
might add just this. According to Professor 
Skeat the ' righteous ' man is the man who 
is ' wise in right ' (the ' right-wise ' in fact). 
It is not for the ignorant to question the 
results arrived at by the learned. But if the 
Professor is right, and the '-eous' is not 
merely terminative, then 'righteous ' be- 
comes indeed even less suitable than I 
had thought it, as a rendering for StKawf, 
where that word represents the person. 
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The idea of justification 1 1 

who is merely 'right-with-God.' To call 
him ' wise in right ' is simply hopelessly 
beside the mark. 



§ 2. The Idea of 'Justification' {that 
is 'being set right with god '), how 

IT AROSE 

The genesis of the idea, and the con- 
sequent controversy — in which the great 
apostle played so decisive a part — is, for 
all religious people, only too simple and 
intelligible. 

Far back, in the distant past, God made 
a 'covenant' with ancient Israel. He 
revealed Himself to them as their peculiar 
God, and they were to be correspondingly 
His own especial people. 

Thus there was solved for Israel, in the 
days of their primitive life, the first of the 
two great problems Religion presents to 
man. That is, How can I establish right 
relations for myself with God? For the 
conscience of ancient Israel this riddle was 
easily answered. It was borne in on their 
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12 A simple matter enough 

minds, by the channel of revelation, that 
God had 'chosen' them. They had nothing 
at all to do, but just accept the great fact,- 
and satisfy the conditions thereto (as they 
were told) attached. 

This, at first, was simple and easy. 
No doubt or hesitation troubled their souls. 
However, as time advanced, the other great 
' first problem ' began to lift its head. That 
other great riddle is, Having once secured 
Gods favour t how can I best retain it? 
The fact is, the Law and the Prophets, 
between them, developed strongly the moral 
sense in Israel. It was not enough even 
for a son of Israel to have been born of 
the 'Covenant' race, and to have been 
himself admitted by the God-appointed 
rite within the Covenant. ' Right rela- 
tions' with God were his (that is, nominally 
his), but how could he be sure that he had 
not, by his own ill-conduct, contrived to 
forfeit his privilege .-^ How could he be 
assured that he still stood with his God, 
where he stood in the bygone days of 
happy innocence.'' "In Thy sight," he 
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till questionings arose 1 3 

cried despairingly, " no man living shall be 
righted ! " But plainly he could not rest in 
that unfruitful conclusion. Something had 
to be done, and done without delay. The 
question became acute for religious Israel, 
when the days of exile were over. Some 
stalwarts, doubtless, maintained that 'A- 
brahamic descent' was all-sufficient. But 
many were not content with that ' high and 
dry' position. They set to work with 
vigour to ' make their calling and election 
sure,' by indefatigable attention to the 
keeping of the Law. We know of one 
eminent man, who, drilled in the Schools 
of the Pharisees, set himself to this ' Danaid ' 
task with a devotion fierce and untiring. 
It was Saul of Tarsus himself. Not for 
nothing was he bom of a right warrior 
tribe {"after thee, O Benjamin"): not for 
nothing was he by birth a whole-hearted 
' Nationalist.' Whatever 'E/Spaios means, 
in connexion with the Apostle, it must at 
the least mean this. And indeed it is hard 
to beheve, in view of his ready use of the 
Greek Old Testament Scriptures, that he 
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[4 The probUm not the same 

was not in other respects decisively 'EX- 
\ipmrnfi. Anyhow, we have his own 
testimony, that in his Jewish days he was 
" as touching the righteousness which is in 
the Law " (if that be a right translation) 
"found blameless." I take it, he means 
thereby that, so far as a man was able to 
' right ' himself, by doing whatever the Law 
bade ; he, Paul, had done it I have said, 
that Religion offers (the existence of God 
being taken as certain; though not to be 
established by any logical process) two 
problems for man's solution ; How shall 
I be set right with God ? and, How shall 
I keep myself right ? Historically it is 
the latter which is the problem of 'justi- 
fication.' That is to say the latter problem 
was the problem of 'justification' /or the 
Jew. It was a question for the Jew, how 
he might 'qualify' for a privileged position, 
ex hypothesi his already. For the Christian 
on the contrary the problem of 'justifica- 
tion ' is the problem, how to establish origin- 
ally right relations. The Christian, at any 
rate, this is true of the primitive believer — 
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for Gentile and for Jew 15 

the Christian was not bprn ' within the 
Covenant,' as the Son of Israel was. 
Therefore the problem of problems was, 
for him, the earlier one ; for the Jew it was 
the later. To St Paul himself, accordingly, 
the question presented itself a/ the first (in 
pre-Christian days) in the 'Jewish* form. 
For he was born 'privileged,' even be- 
yond the common run of his countrymen. 
He possessed advantages innumerable. 
'Philippians' tells us how (in his regenerate 
days) he regarded these advantages. By 
a vigorous oxymoron he counted them ' less 
than nothing' Like the character in Hans 
Andersen, who asks contemptuously, ' Do 
you call that a hill ? We should call it a 
kole^ St Paul declares he reckoned his 
' K^pSij ' as mere ' Ijjfiioj/.' No more would 
he go about (as he did in these old days) 
to keep himself ' right with God,' by doing 
and doing and doing. He would not even 
assume that he started ' right with God,' 
and only had to keep so, by loyalty to the 
Covenant. His point of view was trans- 
formed. All was merged in one great 
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1 6 The solution of Si Paul 

question, How shall I become right with 
God — right once for all ? And the answer 
came, 'Through Christ.' Here was the 
new way, the God-appointed way. Hence- 
forth he never wavered in heart and soul 
conviction that 'justification' for him was 
an accomplished fact. He had 'become 
right' with God, 'in Christ Jesus,' as a 
result of 'faith.' It was the wholly new 
beginning of a wholly new existence. 

But though he had himself escaped from 
the riddle which beset his countrymen, he 
had by no means heard the last of it. 
Other folks were not prepared to accept his 
solution ; yes, even nominal believers. The 
thing cropped up again (inside the Christian 
Church) in spite of all his preaching — and 
just where he would have least expected it. 
When after a lapse of years (which is one 
of those mysteries of the Book of the 'Acts' 
we should most dearly love to solve) he 
had been brought to Antioch by Barnabas, 
and subsequently despatched, with that 
very notable saint, on the mission of relief 
to Jerusalem ; he started (as every one 
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called m questioH in 'Galatia' 17 

knows) the work to which Christ had called 
him, as the Prince of Mission Preachers, 

The Churches first evangelised con- 
tained (as Zahn declares) ' a few full-born 
Jews, a number of proselytes of different 
grades, and a much larger number of 
Gentiles,' and ' received through Paul the 
stamp of "law-free" Gentile Churches.' 
These early churches, I assume, are the 
'Churches of Galatia.' 

It is possible, of course, that at some 
later date (before ' Galatians ' was written) 
the Apostle may have touched the fringe 
of Bishop Lightfoot's ' Galatia,' with its 
Celtic population. But Professor Ramsay 
would appear to have established his main 
position. The geographical argument ap- 
pears to me wholly conclusive. The 
interpretation of Acts xvi. 6 would (no 
doubt) be open to question, by itself. But, 
that Ramsay is wholly right in his grip of 
St Paul's 'objective,' and in his strong 
contention that ' Celtic Galatia ' lay entirely 
off the track of his evangelistic ambitions, 
I cannot for a moment doubt. Perhaps 
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1 8 When the trouble arose 

it may be of interest to some among 
Cambridge students, if I say that the 
Bishop's lifelong friend told me, shortly 
before he died, that he was himself a con- 
vert to the ' South Galatian ' theory. 

It was amongst these earliest of the 
numerous Pauline Churches that St Paul 
first found himself confronted with the 
question originally raised by Judaisers at 
Antioch. At Antioch, of course, he must 
have borne his part in opposing the new 
heresy. But Antioch, after all, was not 
primarily his 'business.' The Galatian 
churches were. And though one might 
have thought that the letter from Jerusalem 
would have finally settled the question, it 
obviously did not ; though (presumably) it 
went further, in regard to making con- 
cessions to Jewish prejudices, than St Paul 
himself would have gone. 

It was after St Paul had passed (so 
singularly shepherded by the " Spirit of 
Jesus ") on his adventurous way to Europe, 
that the trouble in Galatia came to a head. 
How the apostle came to know of the 
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inroads, that were made into his earliest 
converts' convictions by the ' Judaic * emis- 
saries, we cannot determine for certain. 
He may have learned at Corinth, in the 
course of his eighteen months' residence 
(as in Acts xviii. ii). If he did, this letter 
was written from the capital of Achaia, and 
becomes the earliest of all extant Pauline 
Letters. On the other hand, the trouble 
may not have revealed itself to him in all 
its seriousness, till he found himself once 
more in his 'base' at Antioch (xviii. 22). 
If so, the letter was written from there 
before he started forth on his third great 
Missionary tour. That still leaves the 
Galatian letter the earliest of its group, 
though it then is but third of all in date, 
no longer first. Perhaps the only objection 
to this latter theory (though it is rather a 
serious one) is the fact that one would not 
gather, from the text of the letter itself, 
that the writer had it in mind to follow 
close on the heels of the bearer of his 
Epistle — as he obviously did from the 
record of 'Acts.' 
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About actual date I say nothing. The 
computation of Pauline chronology is a 
fascinating problem ; but it belongs to those 
who are experts. All I am concerned about 
is the order of events, and not the actual 
years, in which they severally befell. There 
is fairly substantial ^reement with regard 
to the latter : and (even were there not) it 
would not much affect the purpose of this 
Essay, which is to set forth what St Paul 
taught upon a topic, which was at once 
for him, at one st^e of his career, of 
singular importance, and touches all religion, 
in ail time, very deeply and decisively. 
Let us then get to the text and ponder its 
mysteries ! 



\ 3. The first paragraph from 
Galatians 

St Paul, in his opening words, affirms 
his Apostolate, in unmistakeabJe terms, and 
c^so the Divine authenticity of his message. 
This leads on to an expositiwi as to how 
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he came by it. It is no 'human' message: 
it came (he expresdy says) by definite 
revelation. He repeats the familtsu* tale 
of his pre-conversion days ; how he was 
a persecutor ; an out and out * l^alist ' ; 
an upholder of 'tradition' altogether beyond 
the common. Others (the suggestion is) 
may be ' zealots ' for the Law, but not to 
the extent that he has been. 

Then follows, after the wonderful verse 
and a half (uf. 15, 16) in which the mystery 
of his ' call ' is described, the well-known 
summary of his relations with the chief 
Apostles, He did not go up to Jerusalem 
(he tells us) to those who were Aposdes 
" before him " ; on the contrary, he was in 
" Arabia " (a geographical term indubitably 
employed in a very broad sense) and re- 
turned from there to Damascus. It was 
ficra T/>ia h^ that he went up to visit 
Cephas and spent a fortnight with him. 
James the brother of the Lord was the 
only other leader of the Mother Church 
be saw on that occasion. 

These statements the Apostle makes in 
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the most solemn form conceivable. Then 
came the Cilician sojourn (of Acts ix. 30 
presumably). The pronouncement the 
Apostle makes (with regard to his relations, 
up till then, with "the Churches of Judaea") 
is beset with puzzling questions, but does 
not concern us now. Next the readers are 
told of the second visit to Jerusalem (Sui 
Scfrarccrtrapoiv enuf) with Barnabas and 
Titus. By this time St Paul is very plainly 
at work, preaching to Gentiles (fi icifpvtra-at 
iv TOW fBvvTiv, ii. 2). This would seem, 
at first sight, to suggest an identification 
of this visit with that in Acts xv. But 
probably those are right who rather see 
in it the ' Relief Visit ' of Acts xi. 30. If 
that be so, the Apostle had very early 
made up his own mind on the question of 
circumcision for Gentile converts : for, 
surely, it is certain that Titus was not 
circumcised. 

However all attempts to harmonise 
' Galatians ' with the ' Acts ' involve us in 
some difficulty. If the visit "after 14 
years " is to be taken as the Relief Visit, 
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then what are we to say about the ' elders ' 
of Acts xi. 30 ? That verse seems to imply 
that ' the Twelve ' were already gone from 
Jerusalem. On the other hand Gal. ii, 
6 — ri very decidedly suggests that the 
very "pillars of the Church," "James and 
Cephas and John," were actually there, and 
struck a bargain with him, freely acknow- 
ledging his mission (and Barnabas') to the 
Gentiles, but begging him to remember 
the poor at Jerusalem — the which, indeed, 
as he says, he had already been forward 
to do. 

All the various problems involved in 
Galatians i. and ii. form a fascinating 
theme for full discussion. Yet, when all is 
said and done, there seems little likelihood 
of any consensus of scholars upon disputed 
points. The ball is tossed to and fro ; now 
one theory is in favour, and now another. 
For doctrinal purposes the upshot matters 
little. All we are concerned to know is, 
that the Apostle roundly declares that his 
mission was independent and not controlled 
from Jerusalem ; that the heads of the 
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Mother Church freely recognised it was so 
— in short, that the loud-voiced contention 
of judaising emissaries, as to the inferiority 
.of his status (compared with ot hottovvrvi), 
had no existence in fact, nor yet in the 
minds of those who were foremost in the 
Church. It is at this point, quite inci- 
dentally, that we come upon the first of 
the passages of which I propose to speak. 
Gal, ii. II — 14. "But when 
Cephas came to Antioch I withstood 
him to the face, because he was 
without defence. Before there came 
'certain from James,' he had been 
joining in food with Gentiles ; but 
after they came he was disposed to 
withdraw and separate himself, from 
feaf ofthe Circumcision Party. And 
his insincere conduct was joined by 
the other Jewish Christians. Inso- 
much that even Barnabas was carried 
away in the stream of their in- 
sincerity." 

" But when I saw they were not 
walking by the standard of Gospel 
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truth, 1 said to Cephas, in the presence 

of them ali : If you, a Jew to start 

with, live as the Gentiles do, and not 

as Jews do ; on what principle are 

you for forcing the Gentiles to live 

as Jews?" 

At this point let me halt for a word or 

two of comment. Of this visit of Cephas 

to Antioch, which must have taken place 

anyhow after the close of what we are told- 

in Acts xii. 25 — that is, after the return of 

Saul and Barnabas from the mission of 

jelief, we know nothing from other sources. 

But we can easily understand that St Peter 

must have taken to heart the lesson so 

singularly taught him in connexion with 

Cornelius. Up till then he had recognised 

it as an " unlawful thing for a Jew" to have 

intimate relations with, or even to enter 

the house of, an ' alien ' (/coXAao-tfat 1} 

irpocrepx^o-0iu clXXo^uX^, Acts x. 28). At 

any time after that (and we note that he is 

invited to "stay on with them certain days" 

at Caesarea, which presumably he did : 

see Acts x. 48) the Apostle may have 
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made it a practice to join at table with 
Gentile believers. It was made a reproach 
against him, on his return to Jerusalem, 
by ol iK vepiTofi^i (designated in Acts as 
here), that he had actually done so once, on 
the occasion of that visit. And we should 
gather that his defence was successful for 
a time, and silenced his Judaic critics. 
This had befallen some considerable time 
■ before Saul was fetched from Tarsus to 
join the work at Antioch ; and he had been 
a full year at that before the 'Relief 
mission. It is to be hoped, and believed, 
that the custom of St Peter — for ' Cephas ' 
in the text can be no other : the existence 
of the variant Uerpo^ is decisive evidence 
for early church belief — set forth in the 
trvirqa-Biev (Gal. ii. 12), was a habit of 
some standing. Nor, indeed, is it even 
certain that he actually gave it up when 
the Judaisers came. The Greek, of course, 
is not decisive for that interpretation. All 
it sets before us is a tendency, a back- 
wardness, an unwillingness to do as he 
had done (at any rate in Antioch) under 
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Judaising pressure. St Paul stigmatises 
this weakness as sheer vwoKpum, and it is 
difficult indeed to blame him for calling it 
so. The defection of Barnabas, the one 
man broad-minded enough and courageous 
enough to hold out the hand of fellowship 
to the ex- Pharisee and persecutor (as we 
are toid in Acts ix. 27) may well have 
tried his comrade very severely. There 
could be no stronger proof of the influence 
exercised by the emissaries " from James." 
The language of ii. 14 is interesting. 
'0/>^oiroSotJcr«' (a most expressive term) 
may have been a word of Antioch, or even 
of Tarsus : it has about it, one can't help 
thinking, a kind of ' sporting ' ring. Um, I 
imagine, represents theri/ta^tuvof classical 
Greek. In idiomatic English it would be 
' Why on earth ?* or the like. 

It seems to be fairly certain that St 
Paul, on this eventful occasion, would only 
have flashed forth one sharp, indignant 
question. No one supposes he went on 
with all that is contained in iw. 15 — 21. 
But, if he did not say all of it, seeing 
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how it all hangs together, it is very hard 
to tell where the break should be supposed. 
It is better, I have no doubt, to punctuate 
as is done in ' W. H.' Very possibly St 
Paul felt then exactly what he now sets 
down in 'black and white.' But it would 
have savoured of the absurd to have so 
delivered himself at Antioch. There is 
only one consideration that might give us 
pause : that is the opening ij/iew. But 
St Paul, and all Jewish Christians who felt 
with him, were called upon to defend them- 
selves, as often as this attack was made by 
the ' circumcision people.' It is for him- 
self and them St Paul is speaking here. 
There is nothing surprising in the sudden- 
ness of the turn. \t is highly characteristic 
of the writer. 

Otherwise we might regard the passage 

as a sort of soliloquy, in which the Apostle 

mentally apostrophises his great brother. 

Gal. i. 15. "We are Jews born, 

and not ' sinners ' from among the 

Gentiles; yet being sure that a man 

is not ' set right ' {with God) frtHn 
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doing things Law bids, {but) only- 
through faith in Christ Jesus ; we too 
became believers in Christ Jesus, that 
we might be set right with God on the 
ground of faith in Christ, and not of 
legal doings. For no living creature 
shall be set right with God as a 
consequence of achieving law." 
This somewhat rude translation will 
speak, I think, for itself. 'Sinners ' is, of 
course, used as contemptuous Jews would 
use it, of folks not born ' in the Covenant,' 
or even insufficiently educated. EiSoTe? 
expresses a truth intuitively discerned, 
about which one does not reason, for the 
thing is seU'*evident. It is not easy to 
represent the. distinction between the i^ 
and the Suiof z'. 16 — if indeed (for practical 
purposes) there be any distinction at all. 
The latter part of the verse, in which if is 
used thrice running, would plainly suggest 
there is none. The eis with X^urrdc in 
V. 16 (Artareuffa/to' «t? X/surrdr) means no 
more than " in." There is no ' pregnant ' 
conception of 'incorporation,' or the like. 
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The aorist is certainly ' ingressive.' The 
citation of the Psalm is an instance of that 
free handling of O.T. Scripture which 
startles the modem reader when studying 
the New Testament. And it comes in 
' Romans ' too in precisely the same form, 
with the addition {from the LXX) of 
€v<o'itl6v <rov. For the Psalmist the pro- 
nouncement is of universal application. 
Whether we read irai l,S>v or iiatra <rdp$ 
makes no sort of difference. Still the first 
time the modern reader comes across 
the Pauline insertion he cannot but feel 
troubled. He is vexed to have to say to 
himself: 'if the statement is universally 
true, it must be true in the case imagined 
by St Paul ; the most careful " legalist " 
must fail of htKatoavvrf.' We should feel 
happier if we might expand a little and 
say : " neither by ' legal works,' nor any 
other way, shall any living man be righted 
in God's eyes." 

Apart from the famous citation the 
two verses present no difficulty. Now we 
come to harder matter. 
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Gal. ii. 17, 18. " But if in our 
eagerness to be set right in Christ, 
we, even we, found ourselves in the 
category of 'sinners,' is Christ an 
agent of sin ? Out, impious thought ! 
If I build up again what once I 
demolished, it is I that am trans- 
gressor." 

The argument in i/. 17 is of the nature 
of a ' reductio ad absurdum.' To become 
' believers in Christ ' the Apostles and their 
fellows had to sink, in the eyes of their 
countrymen, to the level of Gentile ' out- 
casts.' They too became ' sinners.' But 
it was Christ that set them there. Ergo, 
the sinfulness of that ' sinner ' state was 
none. It was just a necessary consequence 
of seeking life in Him. With regard to 
iv X/>«rT^, the question must arise, is 
this the familiar Pauline phrase to express 
the ' vital union,' which obtains between 
Christ and believers ; or, should we rather 
regard the eV as being of an 'instrumental ' 
character .'' 'Ev Xpiar^ might be virtually 
equivalent to Sui. Xpurrov. If we have 
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here the full ' pregnant ' phrase, it would 
be better to adopt the rendering "by 
union with Christ." The one rendering is 
grammatically simpler ; but the other is 
probably right. Verse 15 shows that the 
boot is on the other leg. It is addressed 
to all such Jewish believers as showed 
a disposition to ' weaken ' in the face 
of Judaic bigotry ; in fact manifested a 
tendency to 'run both with hare and 
hounds.' St Paul elsewhere declares that 
whatever is not 'of conviction' is 'sin.' 
To accept the Christian position, to take 
Christ for 'all in all,' and then to hark back 
to the Law, as if that had 'saving ' virtue — 
ihat was plainly tantamount to self-con- 
viction. The iTapafia!rr)v iftavrov trvp- 
urrdvta recalls the jcareyvftKr/icvos of f. 11. 
The Apostle, after his manner, employs 
the first person here, but in the very next 
verse he is at the pains of explaining that 
this is by no means Ais case — the case of 
him, Paul. 

Verse 19 is very hard of rendering: 
one can only guess, at the best. 
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c. ii. 19 — 21, " Law led me to die 

to Law, that I might live to God. 

Christ's crucifixion is mine. There 

lives no longer I ; it is Christ lives in 

me. And so far as I now live the 

life of common man, I live in faith — 

faith in the Son of God, that loved 

me and gave Himself up for me. I 

do not nullify the grace of God. If 

by Law acceptance comes wiiA God, 

then was Christ's death for naught !" 

Here is indeed a passage sufficiently 

perplexing. The thought seems plain in 

regard to its general drift But there is 

a very baffling conciseness of expression, 

as well as an element of the ' mystical ' in 

the teaching, that does not contribute to 

make it easier of exposition. 

The opening phrase o(v. 19 is an excel- 
lent instance of highly perplexing concise- 
ness. The thought appears to be ; I was 
once a follower of Law, and followed with 
might and main : but it led to nothing, 
nothing. The more I tried, the more 
hopeless seemed the task. Law finally 
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demonstrated its hopeless inefficacy. So 
' Law ' became for St Paul the death 
of ' Law.' Only he does not put it so. 
Instead of saying ' Law died for me,' he 
says ' I died for Law.' But (I take it) the 
reason for his thus converting the proposi- 
tion is the clause that follows next, Ivo. Bcfi 
^i}o-«i. Law, indeed, died for him : he had 
no more interest in it or use for it. He 
found a real ' life ' elsewhere — in the 
spiritual sphere. His ' death to Law' led 
him on to 'Ufe_/^ God.' The datives are 
very difficult, and the latter more so than 
the former. The former is a species 
familiar enough in classical Greek. I 
used to call it myself the ' dative of per- 
sonal limitation.' The name implies that 
the predication contained in the verb is 
limited to a certain (and a personal) appli- 
cation. 'Law' is here personified. The 
No/x^, then, means 'as far as Law was 
concerned I ceased to be ' (which is only a 
way of saying ; Law became nothing for 
me). The ©e^ is a different matter. The 
dative, apparenriy the same, is (on further 
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consideration) obviously other. St Paul 
entered a new life, not merely relatively to 
God, but altogether. No^y a-nidavov and 
^^ iv^oi are not in perfect balance. But 
that is a common phenomenon in Pauline 
sentences. The reader may recall a closely 
similar variation of datives in one sentence, 
that occurs in Romans vi. 10, "In that He 
died, He died to sin once for all : in that 
He liveth, He liveth for God." The 
relations there expressed by the datives 
are similarly different. St Paul, in fact, 
uses i^i* Tivi, not infrequently, in the sense 
' to live in the interest of.' This is not, 
so far as I know, a classical usage. The 
phrase XpioT^ crvi/ctrrav/s&ijxai is full of 
interest Owing to the non-existence in 
English of an adequate equivalent for the 
perfect tense in Greek (for our perfect is 
widely different) it can only be rendered 
by some cumbrous periphrasis. One can 
either say, I am ' crucified with Christ,' or 
else {as above) 'Christ's crucifixion is mine 
too.' The perfect represents the fact as 
permanent and ever fruitful. The same 
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idea is found in Romans (vi. 6) stated in 
the other possible tense, the aorist. That 
represents the thing as an event in histcnic 
time, a thing that once befell. Here the 
'death,' implied in crucifixion, is set forth 
as perennially luting. There must be a 
death before the new life can b^in. So, 
spiritually also, ' death ' is the 'gate to life.' 
It follows that, as a consequence, Paul (in 
a way) )S no longer alive. The old 'Paul' 
is gone for ever. There is a new 'Paul' 
now : only this new ' Paul ' is not really 
' Paul' at all ; it is Christ alive in Paul. 
Accordingly he continues jjw Se owKcrt 
^yttf, which I rendered above, ' There lives 
no longer I.' Greek idiom requires that 
the verb should be in the first person. It 
is like the "dapaevTi, iyd eijxt" of the 
Gospel story. This however (the Jp iv 
ifiol X^KTTos) represents only the mystical 
truth. There is a natural life coincident 
with it : there is a palpable ' Paul,' who 
behaves as other men in outward things, 
who eats and sleeps, and so forth. Yet even 
his life is different from the life of other 
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men, not merely in a mystical sense, but 
in intelligible ways. It is lived in a different 
atmosphere. That atmosphere is ' faith ' 
— " faith in the Son of God, that loved me 
and gave Himself for me." This personal 
appropriation of the love of Christ by St 
Paul may be said to have its rationale in 
the fact that Christ is Divine. At first 
one is tempted to say Christ could only 
die for the world. And indeed that might 
have been so were He other than He is. 

Believers in every age have sided with 
the Apostle in his strong ' personal ' con- 
viction : and (seemingly) they have been 
right. What self-surrender is this of which 
the Apostle speaks Tov...irapaSdi^os ko.v 
Tov ? Surely it must cover the death. 
How far it would be justifiable to see in 
the vtrip ift-ov the idea of ' vicarious 
suffering,' it is not easy to say. Speaking 
in strict grammar, one could not insist on 
its presence. But life (ordinary human life) 
is very full of it : in fact, love would be at 
3 loss, if this channel were closed to it. 
The x'V*'" of z*. 21 would appe.ar to be 
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' concrete.' It is the ' loving favour ' shown 
in an especial way, in the giving of the 
Son. 

To translate Stwotoffwij by ' righteous- 
ness ' {in i». 2 1 ) appears to me absurd. The 
word is meant to express the condition of 
the technically Sikoios — of the man ' who 
is right with God.' It is by no means easy 
to 'English.' One can 'right' a man, or 
' set him right ' ; but ' Tightness ' would 
mean nothing. The Latin says 'justitia.' 
It would have been somewhat happier, had 
it said 'justi6catio.' 

One often hears people make mention 
of ' legal fiction ' in connexion with the 
idea of 'justification.' This appears to me 
to proceed entirely from a failure to re- 
cognise the purely technical sense of Sixatos 
and of Sucaiocrv)/i/. It plainly lies with the 
Deity to dictate the terms and conditions 
on which He will admit a man within His 
Covenant. At least it appears to me so. 
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§ 4. The second paragraph from 

Galatians 

(being the whole of chapter iii.) 

The second passage from ' Galatians ' 
follows immediately after the first. It 
opens with an appeal to actual experience. 
The Galatian Church enjoyed the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. The question is, how 
did they get it ? To this there could be 
but one answer. They had only to question 
themselves, in sincerity and honesty, and 
they would gratefully acknowledge it had 
not come by 'law.' And the Spirit is, 
of course, the seal of God's acceptance. 
But here is what the Apostle says : 

(iii. I .) " O foolish Galatians, who 

has bewitched you t Why, before 

your very eyes Jesus Christ was 

plainly writ, as crucified." 

In this verse the opening metaphor is 

drawn from the 'evil eye.' They must 

have been ' overlooked ' (as peasants say 

in the West). Nothing else would account 

for it. Lightfoot avers that irpoeypatfu} 
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contains no idea of ' painting ' : it simply 
means 'posted up,' 'placarded.' The a* 
vjuv is rejected by modem editors. Not- 
withstanding it is possible. It may be 
intended to reiterate the vividness with 
which the crucifixion was presented. The 
n-po of irpoeypd^^ means, I think, merely 
' plainly/ as in irpaXeyftv. 

{iii. 2 — 6.) "This only would 1 
learn of you. Did the g^ft of the 
Spirit come from doing what Law 
bade, or from believing what you were 
told ? Are you as foolish as all that ? 
Having started in the Spirit, are you 
now seeking fulfilment in the flesh ? 
Have all your experiences gone for 
nothing — if indeed they have gone for 
nothing? He that ministers to you 
the Spirit, I ask again, and makes 
mighty powers to work amongst you, 
{does He it) because you do what 
Law commands, or because you hear 
■ 6 and believe? As Abraham believed 

God and it was reckoned to him 
for righteousness." 
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The paraphrase here given sets forth 
what I think to be the Apostolic meaning. 

The gift of the Holy Spirit (to begin 
with) is, in the Apostle's thought, and in 
the minds of his readers, a fact entirely 
beyond dispute. They actually possessed 
this high endowment, with all its visible 
and palpable accompaniments. The only 
question is the question the Apostle puts : 
how did it come ? 

In the latter pjirt of v. 2 we have two 
balancing clauses, which are not exactly 
parallel. The former of them is plain 
enough as to its meaning, the latter much 
more intangible. That i^ ipytev v6fj.ov 
means " by doing the various things Law 
bids," I should say, none would dispute. 
'Ef oKo^s fftoreow is plainly a harder phrase. 
But, seeing that moT€a>5 is obviously the 
more important member of what is in effect 
a compound noun (after the Teutonic 
model), we cannot be wrong in rendering, 
either "from believing hearing," or "from 
believing what you were told," The latter 
I myself prefer. It is the repetition of the 
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phrase below {v. 5), in immediate connexion 
with the mention of Abraham's 'belief,' 
that makes this rendering likely. Verse 3 
contains one of those curious passive uses, 
which . are regarded as ' quasi-middle.' 
"Having started in the 'spirit,' are you 
seeking completion (ArtTsXeuj-^e) in the 
' flesh ' ? " Here I should say that the 
so-called ' middle ' force is really due to the 
' tentative ' character, which often attaches 
to the 'present stem' tenses in Greek. 
An old scholar might have rendered it 
" are you for being completed ? " The 
two datives -nv^^Tt. and a-apKi are very 
baflling for the translator. For all intents 
and purposes they are equivalent to ad- 
verbs ; but we have no English adverbs 
that could serve as equivalents. Verse 4 
is ambiguous. It may refer to persecution ; 
" have you suffered all you have suffered " 
(which would recall such passages as Acts 
xiv. I, 2, and— even more particularly — 
Acts xiv. 22 ; where St Paul and Barnabas 
expressly warn the converts of Lystra, 
Iconium and Antioch, that we must " enter 
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into God's Kingdom 8wl voKKmv ffKi^ttav"); 
QT it may be of broader reference, recalling 
all that methodists would denominate ' ex- 
perience.' This I conceive to be the 
likelier. The adverb which closes the 
verse plainly means 'without effect,' that 
is, ' without being the better, the more 
faithful, for it all.' It is odd that the 
Vulgate should say 'si tamen,' instead of 
'si quidem.' Verse 5 merely reproduces 
the old question in a new form. The otv 
is, of course, 'resumptive.' The kvi of 
iiri.yofyqyta> is probably not ' intensive,' but 
merely employed because later Greek 
preferred the compound to the simple 
verb j^o/wyyeu'. 'Ei'</)y£i' hwoft^K 6* vfuv 
is doubly ambiguous. AwdfieK may be 
' miraculous powers,' or actual ' miracles ' : 
A* vfj.u' may be 'among you,' or actually 
' in you.' It is difficult to be sure, in either 
case. For the rest, the question's answer 
is so inevitable, that it is not stated at all. 
We have to supply it For writer and for 
reader, it ' goes without saying.' ' For our 
believing ' is, of course, the answer ; as 
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Abraham believed God and it was counted 
to him for righteousness. 

The quotation from Gen. xv. 6 (the 
' LXX ' of that passage) is not developed 
here, as it is in Romans iv. The student 
cannot decide, how far the writer read 
into the words of the ancient Greek the 
technical sense he himself generally attri- 
butes to the term for ' righteousness.' The 
Hebrew (I should apprehend) means onlv' 
" God accounted it as a thing well and 
rightly done " ; ' righteousness ' being little 
more than 'a righteous act.' Anyhow, in 
Abraham's case, belief it was pleased God, 
and won acceptance with Him. The par- 
ticular 'belief in question was the belief 
in the promised ' seed ' {tell the stars, if 
thou shall be able to number them : and He 
said unto him. So shall thy seed be). 
The passage continues : 

iii. 7 — 9. "You can see then, that 
the men of faith — they are the sons of 
Abraham. And the Scripture, seeing 
beforehand that it is by faith God 
means to 'justify ' the Gentiles, had 
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promised before to Abraham, In thee 
shall all the nations be blessed. Ac- 
cordingly it is the men of faith who 
are blessed with faithful Abraham." 
The .opening verb in v. 7 is an appeal 
to the reader's good sense. Unquestioning 
belief constitutes, beyond a doubt, that 
trait in the Patriarch, which commended 
him to God, beyond all other men. It 
is a fair deduction from this, that a like 
attitude in ourselves will produce a like 
result. At least that is how the writer 
appears to put it {yivma-Ken apa). The 
' Scripture ' of k. 8 is an earlier passage in 
Genesis, in fact the primal promise made 
to Abraham at his call (Gen. xii. 3). 

The StKatot either expresses the wont 
of the Almighty — the way He habitually 
deals — or else must be regarded (with 
Lightfoot) as 'prophetic' This is how 
I have taken it. About the 'pluperfect' 
rendering of vpoevrjyyekia-aro, I don't feel 
certain. Possibly however it is safer. The 
personification of ' the Scripture' is singular 
and unique. It was God, to be sure, who 
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made the promise to Abraham, and not 
' the Scripture ' at all. That only records 
it for us. If we were expressing it in 
words of our own, we should put it some- 
thing like this. We should say: "And, 
seeing it was God's intent to justify the 
heathen through faith, the Scripture tells 
us how God had made promise before to 
Abraham, saying...." 

In the conclusion of v. 8 St Paul (as 
his manner is) takes the ancient Greek 
translation of O.T. in the sense it naturally 
bears (as read in Greek) for one not con- 
versant with the Hebrew text. It is true 
that he does not quote LXX exactly, 
but it is only the change of a word {fSm^ 
for ^uXai). 

It is hardly necessary (and indeed is 
inadvisable) to postulate the ' fusion ' of 
Gen. xii. 3 with Gen. xviii. 18, to account 
for the change of noun. The context in 
fact demands an earlier citation than one 
in chap. xv. Therefore the Apostle is 
plainly citing Gen. xii. from memory. 
Stress is laid on the sense of the Greek, 
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because it would appear that the Hebrew 
means something other. The words in 
Gen. xlviii. 20 {In thee shall Israel bless, 
saying, God make thee as Ephraim and 
Manasseh) seem to make it fairly clear 
that " In thee shall the nations bless them- 
selves " must be taken as merely meaning 
' the nations shall pray that they may be 
as happy as you.' However (as I have 
said) the Apostle took the LXX as he 
found it, and expounded it as it stood. 
How it ever came to pass that the LXX 
should be the 'O.T.' of Gamaliel's pupil is 
one of the strangest problems that faces 
the ' N.T.' student. But so it certainly is. 
Can it be that he laid aside the Hebrew 
for the Greek, from the day when he 
knew himself the Apostle of the Gentiles ? 
The importance of the change from the 
one version to the other it is hard to 
overestimate. Indeed have we, Christian 
students, sufficiently realised yet what it 
means for us, that the Christian ' O.T.' is 
the Version of Alexandria, and not the 
Hebrew at all — just because it is the 
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version of alt the N.T. writers, broadly 
speaking ; unmistakeably of St Paul ? In 
any case it is plain that the Greek of Gen. 
xii. 3 (as we have it and St Paul had it) 
must inevitably mean, " Through thee shall 
all the nations be blessed." It is the 
Scripture, interpreted so, that solely meets 
the facts of the Christian revelation. I 
should say that in this place (as in several 
others) the later wisdom of Israel was 
actually ' guided ' in the interpretation it 
set on primitive Scripture. In so far the 
LXX becomes, not only the 'Christian' 
version, but actually the ' better ' version, 
as containing the latest light vouchsafed 
to Israel. We are here faced with a 
dilemma which I do not intend to state. 
The thoughtful ' N.T.' reader will discern 
it for himself. 

Another point should be mentioned 
before we pass on further. It is this. The 
genius of our language (and this is clearly 
seen from the study of A.V.) dislikes per- 
sistently employing one family of words to 
set forth one family of ideas. For instance. 
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vurrevtw and irtorts occur several times, 
each of them, in the course of this section. 
But we, in rendering, are forced to ' ring 
the changes' between 'belief' and 'faith.' 
You may say ' the men of belief ' or ' the 
men of faith ' — whichever you will. One 
thing only you may not do. You may not 
render wtWis, wherever it may occur, con- 
sistently by either. Sometimes it must 
be 'faith,' sometimes 'belief.' It must be 
neither all the time. Being very sure of 
this, I have varied the rendering in my own 
paraphrase. Of course one might say ' ' And 
so the men of belief share the blessing of 
believing Abraham." But it would only 
be pedantic, and mistaken pedantry too. 
At this point in the argument a new 
idea is introduced. 'Blessing' suggests 
its antithesis, and the Apostle passes on to 
argue that so far from being a source of 
' blessing,' the Law is a source of 'curse ' 
and condemnation. 

iii. 10 — 12. "Why, all that are 
of the school of legal doings are 
under a curse. For it stands written, 
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Accursed is everyone that abideth not 
in all the things that are written in 
the Book of the Law for to do them." 

"And that by Law no man is 
righted in the eyes of God is plain : 
because The Just shall live by faith. 
Whereas the Law is not matter of 
■i faith, but, He that achieveth the com- 
mands shall live by them." 
The opening clause of v. lO is ren- 
dered by Lightfoot, ' those who are of 
works of law.' It is not a perspicuous 
phrase. The meaning clearly is, 'the 
whole tribe, or fellowship, of " doers." ' 
The ' circumcision party ' are described in 
Acts xi. 2 by a similar periphrasis. The 
quotation in the same verse is a some- 
what free citation, LXX in character, of 
Deut. xxvii. 26, the final sentence of 
'cursing' from Mount Ebal. The n-S? and 
watrt of the Greek are not represented in 
Hebrew, though our Authorised Version 
inserts an 'all' before the "words of this 
law." The quotation in &-. 11 is a very 
notable one. It comes (as everyone knows) 
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from Habakkuk ii. 4, where again in our 
English Version the citation by St Paul 
has influenced the rendering. In Hebrew, 
strictly speaking, there is no word for 
' faith ' (in any N.T. sense). The iriorts 
of LXX stands for 'loyalty' or ' sted- 
fastness,' rather than ' faith ' : but St Paul 
avails himself here of the double meaning. 
What the prophet is declaring amounts to 
this ; in an era of disaster the ' faithful,' or 
' loyal,' among Israel shall not perish. In 
fact it is the doctrine of the * remnant ' 
stated in another form. The same citation 
is found in Romans i., employed as it is 
here. In Hebrews x. 38, it is found in 
full LXX form, and further is interpreted 
in accordance with the original sense, as 
' loyalty ' or ' stedfastness ' and not as the 
theolc^ical virtue. IJiims (it should be 
added) occurs often in LXX, but always 
in the sense of ' faithfulness.' Bishop 
Lightfoot observes, in this connexion, that 
the Apostle gives the prophetic words ' a 
spiritual meaning and a general appli- 
cation.' He applies them to 'moral' ruin. 
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not ' material ' ; and avers that ' stedfast 
loyalty' shall not fail of its reward. How- 
ever, the modern reader can hardly fail to 
be conscious of something of discomfort, in 
view of the sense attached by St Paul to 
Habakkuk's words. 'Faith' (in the Pauline 
sense) and ' faithfulness to God ' (which is 
what the Prophet had in mind), in the long 
run, are the same thing. But the Western 
mind would shrink from identifying them 
for purposes of argument. ' Law ' and 
' Faith ' are far apart ; but ' Law ' and 
' Loyalty ' are not so disconnected. For 
loyalty is revealed in prompt and ready 
obedience. Howbeit in this passage the 
Pauline antithesis is not developed, and 
the Habakkuk citation is not of vital 
moment for the ailment ' Law ' lands 
its votaries finally in ' cursing ' rather than 
' blessing,' because only perfect ' obedience ' 
can satisfy its claims ; and ' perfect obe- 
dience ' is (or, at any rate, then was) 
impossible for man. Accordingly w. r i 
and 12 might well be set in a bracket, as 
parenthetical. 
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iii. 13, 14. "Christ it was re- 
deemed us from the curse that Law 
involves, by becoming for us a ' curse ' 
(for it is written, Accursed is everyone Deui. > 
that hangeth on a tree) ; that the '^ 
blessing of Abraham might in Christ 
Jesus extend to the Gentiles ; to the 
end we might be given the promise of 
the Spirit, through faith." 
It will be seen we have ' worked back ' 
to the question which was asked in v. 2 
above. The ' Promise of the Spirit ' is 
identified with Abraham's ' blessing ' (the 
'blessing' promised in Gen. xii.). Prob- 
ably in the phrase "the promise of the 
Spirit," the ' promise ' is meant to be, not 
the promise made by Christ on earth, 
but the promise made to Abraham. The 
'Spirit,' in short, is the 'promise'; is its 
splendid realisation delayed till the time 
of Christ. The verb ' redeem ' {i^ayopa- 
Cetv) here employed occurs only once in 
LXX, in the curious phrase of Daniel 
ii. 8, Kai.pov..A$ayopaiti.i'. 'To become 
a curse' is, in English, by no means so 
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intelligible as it is in the language of Israel. 
A person exceptionally ill-starred might 
call himself a ' curse,' as Anna (the mother 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary) does in an 
Apocryphal Gospel cited by Lightfoot. 
For 'sin' and for 'sin offering' there is 
but one word in Hebrew. In relation to 
the statement here used of Christ, one 
recalls the ' scapegoat ' (and its heathen 
analogies, the if>apfiaKoi at Athens, or the 
victims in ancient Egypt whereof Herodo- 
tus speaks). In 2 Cor. v. 21 It is said 
of Christ, "Him that knew not sin on 
our behalf, He made sin" That is even 
stranger than this " becoming a curse." 
In the citation from Deuteronomy the 
Apostle alters the phrase in the LXX text 
' KtKarrjpafitvo^ wro 8<ou' (which he could 
not have anyhow used, as hardly with 
reverence to be applied to Christ — even in 
view of Psalm xxii.) into the simple eVi- 
Kara/jaTos, which brings it into line with 
the quotation of v. 10. For myself, I 
cannot see how we can extrude from the 
passage before us the thought of ' vicarious 
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suffering.' Christ ' redeems ' us by ' be- 
coming a curse' — that is by taking on 
Himself the penalty involved in the failure 
to achieve the claims of God's Holiness. 

It is always difficult, when following 
Pauline argument, to be certain as to what 
is essential in the course of the reasoning 
and what unessential. At first sight one is 
tempted to say, in considering this pass^e, 
that the introduction of the thought of the 
'curse,' which Law entails, interrupts the 
sequence of thought. ' How did you get 
the Spirit ? it came to you by faith, as 
Abraham's blessing came to him. Your 
blessing had to come in the self-same 
manner; for so is the way of God in 
dealing with men.' This might seem to 
us to be the essential ai^ument. But it 
is not It leaves out Christ. It is not by 
'faith,' pure and simple, that men are 
' saved ' at all, according to the Apostle ; 
but 'by faith in Jesus Christ.' For cen- 
turies before He came men had been 
striving to 'right themselves' by scrupulous 
obedience. But this was a hopeless task. 
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They rested evermore beneath the shadow 
of Ebal and its doom. Over everyone 
there hovered, be he never so careful in 
'doing,' the shadow of dismal failure — 
the 'curse' that is linked with Law. 
Christ it was who dispelled the shadow. 
He did something : He bore something : 
He ' became ' something. The ' curse ' (we 
cannot fathom how) He somehow trans- 
ferred to Himself. He was the 'scape- 
goat ' of mankind. I do not see myself (I 
say again) how we can avoid the conclusion 
that His death, in the Apostle's thought, 
made life possible for our race. Till then 
(one is led to infer) ' faith ' itself was 
ineffectual. But, with that life once lived, 
that death once died, faith received her 
proper object, and the blessing — the long- 
promised blessing — could descend on man. 
On the readers it had descended, the seal 
of their acceptance. And — U had come by 
'faith' 

iii. 15 — r8. "My brothers, take 
a human analog^y ! A man's will, 
though it be but a man's, when once 
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ratified, none sets aside or alters by 
addition." 

" To Abraham were the promises 
spoken and to his seed. It says not 
and to his seeds, as if there had been 
many, but as in the case of one, And 
to thy seed, which is Christ." 

" But what I am saying is this, 
A covenant ratified of old by God, the 
Law, that came four hundred and 
thirty years after, does not cancel, so 
as to do away with the Promise." 

" For if the inheritance comes by 
Law, it does not come by promise. 
But to Abraham God's free giving is 
by promise." 

In this passage the Apostle is haunted 
by the ever present Judaic contention that 
it is the Law that matters. Mark how it 
begins with 'man,' and ends with God 
{Kexapurrat 6 Qeos). No doubt there is 
involved in this the force of an 'a fortiori.' 
If man's Stadium; stands, what shall we say 
of God's ? The curiously placed ofitus is 
exactly illustrated by i Cor. xiv. 7. With 
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regard to huid-qinf, two things must be 
observed. The first is that with St Paul 
the Sio^icTj in question is the pre- Mosaic 
' Covenant ' ; the other, that he avails him- 
self of the double sense of huxB-^xn) — the 
regular (but not universal) ' classical ' sense 
of 'will,' and the regular LXX sense of 
'covenant.' In spite of all contention to 
the contrary, we cannot blink the fact 
that all through O.T. Scripture ' covenant ' 
is 8i.ad-^KT} in Greek — a word very likely 
used of deliberate intent, because God's 
' covenant ' is not a set agreement between 
two contracting parties, but a gracious 
purpose of God, offered to man upon con- 
ditions. That is, it is a 'disposition' but 
not a 'testament.' In Heb. ix. 15 — 17 
we have the famous 'amphiboly,' wherein 
it would seem the writer uses Sta^mj in 
both senses. That same 'amphiboly' is 
here. 'AvOpdvov SiotfiJ/oj must be a ' will ' 
— so much is shown by the technical term 
iTriBujLTa.<r<r€Tai ; for fwi^taBTJici) means an 
' amended will ' or ' codicil ' : but the Sia- 
$-^K7] of God is obviously other. The idea 
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of ' testamentary disposition ' is wholly im- 
possible in such a connexion. 

A human will is ' ratified ' when duly 
sealed : and further {it would seem to be 
implied) when the man who made it is 
dead. The Covenant of God is ratified by 
His own gracious declaration, and 'sealed,' 
on the human side (for there is a human 
side), by the God-appointed symbol. The 
ew Xpunov (off. 17), which I have omitted 
with the editors, might be interpreted as 
due to what v. 16 says. It would have to 
be translated either as 'pointing to Christ,' 
or 'till Christ should come.' The latter 
sense is supported by f. 19 below (a^pis 
ot ikSig TO (Tv^pfia). Awkward as «« 
XpioTov is, it is worth while to observe 
that only by keeping it can we account 
for the curious v. 16. That verse contains 
a citation from Genesis xiii. 5 ("all the 
land which thou seest, to thee will I give 
it and to thy seed for ever "). Remark that 
this citation is unmistakeably LXX. 

The Greek a-irepfia has a plural ; the 
Hebrew word has none. The argument 
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of St Paul (which does not appear to us 
precisely convincing) depends on the possi- 
bility of substituting ^nrepfxatTiv. Moreover, 
note this further, that, though the actual 
citation is as stated ; the importance of the 
identification is intimately associated with 
the memory of that other word, "and in 
thy seed shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed." That passage must have 
been, at the moment of writing, in the 
back of the Apostle's mind. In zj. i8 we 
should note the exceeding advantage Greek 
has in the flexibility, which allows the 
omission of a verb. We, in English, have 
to choose between 'was ' and 'is.' It is 
far better to have neither. The latter part 
of ovKen is due to Greek idiom : we need 
not, indeed we must not, say ' no longer.' 
The KcxapioTai. of v. i8 recalls the famous 
XapMT/xa in Romans. Unhappily English 
possesses no verb that completely corre- 
sponds. 

In w. 19, 20 we come to close grip 
with the question, ' Then how about the 
Law ?' 
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Here is the Apostle's answer. He 
demonstrates that the Law had a reason ; 
that it was only temporary ; and that it was 
palpably inferior, as being ' mediated ' — 
and all this in the compass of a single 
verse. 

iii. 19, 20. "To what end then 

served the Law ? It was an addition 

made for transgressions' sake, till such 

time as the seed should come, for 

whom the Promise is ; appointed in 

the presence of angels by the hand of 

an intermediary. Now God is One ; 

and the very idea of one excludes an 

intermediary." 

Tt abv 6 vofws ; is not to be regarded as 

parallel to i Cor. iii. 5 ("what then is 

Apollos ? ") The Ti is probably accusative 

(" What then did the Law ?") The words 

that follow set forth the ' Law,' as a sort of 

' afterthought ' {irpoa-frid^) — no part of the 

original purpose. Ttav irapafida-ecov xapiv 

is explained by statements in Romans. 

Law's purpose (according to St Paul) is 

not to 'check' sin, but to 'define' it — in 
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effect, as he says, to ' create ' it. (See 
Romans iii. 20, iv, 15, v. 20, vii. 7.) 
'EmjyyeXTot appears to be 'impersonal 
passive.' The tense points to the record 
of Scripture, which stands as long as 
earth stands. 

The mention of ' angels ' in connexion 
with the giving of the Law is probably 
pc«t-canonical. There is a possible refer- 
ence in De'ut xxxiii. 2, but not in the LXX 
text. In Acts vii. 53 the 'angels' are 
spoken of as enhancing Law's dignity : 
here (as more decisively in Heb. ii. 2) the 
angels depreciate Law, as moving God 
farther off: they are suggestive of 'inter- 
mediaries.' 'Elf yt.ifii' fiiaiTov is difficult of 
rendering: it means really "worked by a 
mediator." But that one could hardly say. 
In the LXX, we may add, this special 
formula is actually consecrated to this con- 
nexion (see Numb. iv. yf). 

About V. 20 commentators have been 
amazingly at variance. Lightfoot declares 
its interpretations mount to 250 or 300 in 
number. The conciseness of the Greek 
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and the lack of definite outline which 
appertains to the genitive, constitute 
between them the difficulty. 

The free paraphrase given above ex- 
presses what I believe to be its mean- 
ing. There appears to be an antithesis 
between the ' mediate ' character of the 
Mosaic 'covenant' and the wholly 'im- 
mediate ' nature (as coming direct from 
God) of the Abrahamic ' Promise.' At 
least, so I should hold. 

The Apostle has now explained how 
the Law came into being. For the sake 
of greater precision, and to avoid all 
misunderstanding, he asks yet another 
question : 

iii. 21. "Does then the Law 
conflict with the promises of God ? 
God forbid it should do so ! If a 
Law had been given, that could bring 
real life, then trul^ ' acceptance with 
God' would have been by Law. But" 
— {so far is this from being so) — " the 
Scripture has made all the prisoners 
of Sin, that the promise might be 
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given to believers, thanks to faith in 
Jesus Christ." 
The 'promises' of God, mentioned in 
z/. 2 1 , are all summed up in one Promise (as 
we see below). Maybe the plural is here 
used because the one Promise is made more 
times than once. Zwoiroi^o-ai suggests a 
virtual state of death. 'H Siiraioo-iJi^ may 
mean ' the righteousness we have in view,' 
or merely ' righteousness.' The singular 
figure avviKkeuxiv comes once again in 
Romans, in a somewhat similar phrase 
(xi. 32). Ta iravTo is noticeable. St Paul 
uses the neuter plural to make what he 
wishes to say as comprehensive as possible. 
He is thinking of people, of course, in spite 
of the gender. ' The Scripture,' one in- 
clines to think, must be a Scripture already 
cited. If so, it clearly must be that quoted 
in V. 10. Apart from that necessity, other 
Scriptures would h^e suited, such as Psalm 
cxiv. 3, or Psalm cxliv. 3 {which latter has 
been quoted in ii. 16). The 'promise' 
is the Spirit, God's gift to believers, 
consequent on faith in Jesus Christ. 
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iii. 23 — 27. " Before faith came, 
we were kept safe under Law, fast 
prisoners till the faith should come, 
that was going to be revealed. Ac- 
cordingly the Law was our 'tutor,' 
till Christ came, that we might be set 
right with God in consequence of faith. 
Since faith has come, we are no longer 
under a tutor. Aye, you are all Sons 
of God, through faith, in Jesus Christ. 
For all of you that have been baptised 
in Christ have put on Christ." 
The iiftpovpovfieda of V. 23 su^ests 
zealous watch and ward : the perfect avy- 
K&cXetiTixevoi is preferable, I should say, 
to the present participle, in spite of MS. 
authority. The «s is plainly ' temporal,' 
as in several other places. The order of 
the words, at the end of 22, is thoroughly 
' classical.' In :;. 24 the y4yov€v is one of 
the ' irrational ' perfects we sometimes find 
in the case of that particular verb. We 
must translate it as though it were an 
aorist, not a perfect The figure of the 
■ttiuZayiayo^ developes, and further softens. 
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the metaphor of itfipovpovfitda. The Law 
may have had a tight grip, and held its 
prisoners fast, but its purpose was a loving 
one. The mention of the waiSayttyo^ 
(seeing what the functions were of such a 
confidential slave) makes £19 Xpurrov rather 
tempting. Yet tU Xpiorov is right. With 
the latter we must assume a temporal 
sense. God's ' Sons ' (a term of privilege) 
are beyond all slavish restraint. 

In zn/. 26 and 27 two questions suggest 
themselves with regard to the prepositions. 
Is it " sons of God. ..in Christ Jesus".^ or 
is the genesis of that ' sonship ' described 
in its twofold aspect, as brought about by 
faith, but resting on union with Christ.'* I 
incline to the latter belief. Again, in v. 27, 
does it mean " all ye that were baptised in 
Christ," or " baptised into Christ " (which 
indeed is no true English, but a clumsy 
way of representing what is called a 
' pregnant ' sense) ? I believe ' to baptise 
in Christ' means to 'baptise in the name 
of Christ ' — in which case ew is used. 
Anyhow, the ' sonship of God ' is due to 
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union with Christ, here described by the 
bold figure "have put on Christ.". 

iii. 28, 29. "There is there no 
Jew nor Gentile ; no bond nor free ; 
no 'male and female.' Ye all are 
one man in Christ Jesus.. And if ye 
are Christ's, then are ye Abraham's 
seed, and heirs according to promise." 
Lightfoot's comments on v. 28 are highly 
illuminating. The evi, he observes, ' nega- 
tives not the fact but the possibility'; and 
again, ' all distinctions are swept away, 
even the primal one of sex' {male and 
female created He them). For the mascu- 
line singular cT;, see Ephesians ii. 1 5. 

In V. 29 we see that it is the 'vital 
union,' obtaining between Christ and 
believers, that constitutes them the ' seed ' 
of the patriarch Abraham. Strictly speak- 
ing, Christ is the seed, as in w. 16 above. 
But they that are Xpttrrov (which may 
mean ' members of Christ ') are necessarily 
' seed ' too, and as such inherit the promise. 
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§ 5. The third paragraph from 
Galatians 

(Chapter iv. i — 11.) 

In chap. iii. we were told that the 
Law — in that case plainly the Law of 
Moses — was a iroiSayotydf, a temporary 
iratSayaiyo'«, till 'faith' should come, that 
is definite Christian faith, and release from 
such discipline. This state of tutelage has 
now been merged in 'sonship.' It is 
past and gone for ever. But we have 
not exhausted the topic. It reappears in 
chap. iv. For the Apostle is anxious 
exceedingly to make it clear to his readers, 
that this bygone state of tutelage was 
tantamount to 'bondage.' The freedom 
of the Christian is ever a prominent feature 
of his teaching. 

In the next section we are puzzled by 
two difficult questions. The first is, to 
what extent the terms the Apostle employs 
are strictly technical — a comparatively small 
matter : the other, what class of converts 
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he has in view, whether Jews primarily, or 
Gentiles. From the record in Acts we 
should gather that the Churches of Galatia 
were predominantly Gentile. 

In the earlier part of Acts xiii., it is 
true, we have record of a discourse made 
to Jews and Jewish sympathisers, in the 
course of which (by the way), in w. 38 
and 39, we have a doctrinal statement, 
which is closely parallel to the teaching of 
this letter : 

" Be it known unto you therefore. 
Sirs and brethren, that through Him 
remission of sins is proclaimed to 
you, and that in Him everyone that 
believes is cleared " (StKatovrat appar- 
ently means ' is acquitted ') " from all 
those things^ wherefrom ye could not 
be cleared by Moses' Law." 
The form of this last statement is worthy 
of remark, ' ovk r^vvrfitfTi SiKouti^vat.' 
It dwells upon the inefficacy of Law in 
regard to setting man right with God, as 
a condition of things now over, a condition 
that has given place to a something new and 
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better. Possibly the sense of Sucotovo-^at 
is not so plainly 'technical,' as it is in 
Galatians, but the general drift of the 
teaching is obviously identical. 

Passing on to v. 49 we should gather 
that in Antioch Gentile Christians far out- 
numbered the Israelitish converts. In 
Iconium, on the other hand, the proportion 
of the two classes was much more equal 
(Acts xiv. 2). Yet the general effect, pro- 
duced upon the reader by xiii. and xiv. 
together, is of a Church far more largely 
Gentile. Let us assume that it is so. 

In Gal. iv. it is hard to determine, at 
any given point, whether the Apostle is 
speaking to Jews, or speaking to Gentiles. 
He seems to pass almost imperceptibly 
from the one sort to the other. This will 
appear as we deal with the text. 

iv. r. "Now mark! as long as 
the heir is not grown up, he differs no 
whit from a slave, although he be 
absolute owner; but is controlled by 
tutors and guardians, till the time his 
father has appointed." 
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The language here, I should hold, must 
not be regarded as drawn, with any sort of 
accuracy, from strictly legal sources. It 
is neither Roman law, nor is it Greek. 
NiTjrios (after the Pauline manner) is broadly 
opposed to ojrqp (as 'minor' to one of full 
^e). Upo$€(rixia is a good Greek term 
for a fixed or settled day, a day appointed 
for payment, or the like. But there is no 
reason to suppose that, in a general way, 
whether in Galatia or elsewhere, coming 
of age depended on a father's will. But it 
does (as all will admit) in the case of the 
Heavenly Father. 

The ' appointed day ' accordingly must 
be regarded as a necessary modification 
of detail imported into the image by the 
writer. The two words used for ' guardian ' 
cannot be accurately distinguished : the 
whole phrase is merely equivalent to ' guar- 
dians of one sort or another.' The more 
definite ' guardian ' in this chapter takes 
the place of the ' paedagogue ' (for whom 
we have a female analogue in a ' nursery 
governess') set before us in chap, iii. 
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iv. 3 — 5. "So we too, in our 
childish days, were under the ' worldly 
rudiments ' in a state of slavery. But 
when the full time was come, God sent 
forth His own Son, bom of a woman, 
born under Law, that He might redeem 
them that were under Law, that we 
might receive the intended adoption." 
Is the wording of these verses inten- 
tionally v^;ue ? Is ' a;^ ' Jews, or Gentiles, 
or both ? Is the phrase the ' worldly rudi- 
ments ' so designed as to cover eflectually 
both the Jewish discipline of Law (the 
Mosaic Law), as well as such Gentile 
'propaideia' as is set forth in Rom. i. 19, 
20 ? Or, does the thought of the Gentiles 
not enter in, till the person of the verb is 
altered in v. 8 (for the second time) ? These 
are all questions far more easy to ask than 
to get answered. 

There seems to be little doubt that 
<rToij(«tt (^ in Heb. v. 12) means 'ABC,' 
or ' rudiments.' And plainly the phrase is 
disparaging, as we gather from the two 
places where it occurs in the Colossian 
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Epistle. It marks, as Lightfoot says, an 
intellectual stage, and an intellectual stage 
that is obviously 'unspiritual.' St Paul 
(as a matter of fact) does not definitely 
identify this rudimentary {and 'worldly') 
discipline with the Law. But it is difficult 
not to believe lAal was uppermost in his 
mind. In Colossians the phrase would 
seem to have decisively wider reference. 
Yet even in that pass^;e 'sabbaths' and 
'new moons' are mentioned, so that it is 
hard to disentangle an asceticism, which 
might be heathen, from distinctly Jewish 
ordinances. AeSovXw/t^i comes in at the 
end of the clause, with independent weight, 
as who should say, 'bondsmen, bound hand 
and foot.' About "the fulness of time" 
(where the '/^' of R.V. — I should say — 
is nothing but a mistake : you can't say, in 
Greek anyhow, ro irXiJ^/xa -x^povov) a good 
deal might be said, but it is not necessary. 
In regard to c^airecrrciXei', I don't think we 
need be concerned to find a special force 
for each of the prepositions in the double 
compound. " Born of a woman," one would 
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say, must mark the humiliation involved in 
the Incarnation. This particular phase of 
the verb (yevo^iero? or iyavro) is specially 
associated with that prodigious event. The 
anarthrous i^/tof.that follows is puzzling 
enough. Is it anarthrous because ' woman ' 
before it has no article? This is wholly 
conceivable. Or, because (as Lightfoot 
thinks) ' law ' is meant to cover more than 
merely the Law of Moses ? I should say 
that I Cor. ix. 20 — though there again 
Lightfoot detects the same extension — tells 
somewhat against this alternative. 

In view of what has gone before, it is 
hard to attach any other force to Iva rovs 
viro vofMv i^ayopd<r{] than simply this ; that 
it is meant to set before us the ' redemption' 
of believing Israel from the bondage of 
the Law of Moses — in fact, just such a 
redemption as St Paul had himself ex- 
perienced. 

On the whole it seems wisest to say 
that till V. 5 is ended, St Paul has Jews 
in view. In v. 6 the itrr^ covers Jews and 
Gentiles. TloBeaCa reminds us that the 
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'sonship,' wherewith we are 'sons,' is not 
as the Sonship of Christ. The word is 
itself late Greek. The preposition in 
avoXajSoifiev doubtless points to an age-long 
purpose in the mind of the All Father. 
Or, to put it otherwise, the awo regards 
the promise made centuries before. Any- 
how, it is just and right to lay stress on the 
normal sense of this particular compound, 
iv. 6, 7. "And because ye are 
sons, God hath sent the spirit of His 
own Son into our hearts crying, Abba, 
Father. So that thou art no longer 
a slave, but a son, and if a son, also 
an heir through God." 
In these two verses we have an un- 
usually striking example of the .tendency 
of St Paul to pass from person to person. 
We start with " Ye are " ; there follows 
one line after "Into our hearts," and the 
very next verse begins "and so thou art 
no longer." 'H/tali' and vfi&v, of course, 
are frequently confused. Yet the editors 
are of opinion that 17/iaii' is right. 'Ef- 
air^irreiXei' must be translated not 'sent,' 
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but 'has sent.' The aorist is an indefinite 
past tense, not a definite. The verb here 
merely states what has happened, whether 
it be long ago or lately. The ' sending' of 
this ' spirit ' is just an event in the past 
We note the double compound once again 
(as in V. 4). ' Has sent from afar ' may be 
right (compare Acts xxii. 21). "The spirit 
of His own Son " must not, I think, be 
regarded as a definite reference to the ^ft 
of Pentecost. It describes rather that 
essential attitude of ' son ' to ' father,' which 
has its supreme manifestation in the relation 
of the Eternal Son towards the Eternal 
Father. This relation towards the Father 
is precisely what we note in the Gospel 
story as specially inculcated by Our Lord. 
No doubt, the actual mission of the Spirit 
it was, that implanted it in man. But it 
is not the same thing. It is just a vivid 
consciousness that God is Father — Our 
Father. And yet one can hardly say ' con- 
sciousness ' ; for that indeed goes too far. 
From Romans viii. 26 we should rather 
gather that there is in the true believer 
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a Something which pleads earnestly (and 
intelligibly to God), yet unbeknown to him. 
And if a critic should say, Nay, but that is 
the Holy Spirit, as commonly understood : 
one must answer. In 'Romans' possibly; 
but the words 'His own' would seem to 
exclude identification here. K/>a£of recalls 
to our minds Romans viii. 15, where we 
are told that ' in ' {or, through) ' the spirit 
of adoption ' (that is, ' the spirit of adopted 
sons') we 'cry' (as here). Moreover 
we cannot forget the Kpavyi) urxypd. of 
Hebrews v. 7. The formula 'A/3j8a o 
Harrfp (attributed in St Mark to Our Lord 
Himself) reminds us that Christ was 'bi- 
lingual ' ; and so was the early Church of 
Jerusalem. In view of the sacred memory 
attaching to the phrase, it is curious that it 
should ever have dropped from use ; for 
once apparently it was in use. In v, 7 the 
change to the singular illustrates a Pauline 
tendency, exhibited elsewhere, to lay stress 
on the ' individual ' aspect of the new life 
in Christ. He is speaking to all conscious 
believers, 'You. ..and you... and you.' The 
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Church, as a whole, has the life, but only 
because its members are truly ' alive.' The 
reading at the end of the verse is curiously 
wavering. Editors read what I have trans* 
lated. The lection " heir of God, through 
Christ " is too simple to be taken, as against 
the strange " heir throi^h God." 

The Aposde himself claims, at the 
opening of the letter, to have received his 
commission "through Jesus Christ and 
God the Father that raised Him from the 
dead." That however is hardly the same. 
Aia, in Pauline usage, essentially belongs 
to the Incarnate Son. Yet one could 
hardly without misgiving assume it is the 
Son, that is meant in the words " through 
God." 

Up till this point St Paul has been 
speaking to Jew-Christians, or all Christians ; 
but now he turns his thoughts to that 
Gentile element, which was probably pre- 
dominant in the Churches of Galatia. 

The oXXo, with which the new section 
starts, is not very luminous. " Howbelt" 
says our English : but it would puzzle one 
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to find where any sense of logical opposi- 
tion enters in. Tap or otv would appear 
to be far more natural particles to introduce 
the new sentence. In translation it were 
better to take no account of the aXXo. 

iv. 8 — II. "In old days, not 
knowing God, you were slaves to 
what are really " (this seems to be the 
meaning of ^vo-ei) "no gods at all. 
Now, having come to the knowledge 
of God, or rather to His knowledge 
of you — why do ye turn once more to 
the weak and beggarly rudiments, 
whereto ye want to be slaves all over 
again ? Ye are closely observing days 
and months and seasons and years. 
I am afraid of you, that all my pains 
over you are gone for nothing." 
Plainly Gentiles are here addressed. 
Yet the old phrase, slightly varied, appears 
once more, the phrase about the "rudi- 
ments." It would seem St Paul regarded 
all close attention to minute details as 
having in it something of the ' heathenish,' 
or 'worldly'; what he styles the 'rudi- 
mentary.' Religion is, for him {as in the 
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famous teaching of St John iv. 23), a matter 
of ' spirit ' and ' truth.' AIJ that is not 
' spiritual,' all that is not ' true,' partakes of 
the nature of slavery. Into such a slavery 
he feared they were drifting back. But is 
it not, for us, an astonishing thing that he 
should (to all appearance) place in one 
category the nullities of heathenism and 
the unprofitable 'rudimentary' ordinances 
that formed, for the ordinary Jew, the heart 
of his religion ? Strictly speaking, these 
Gentile Christian Galatians were not re- 
turning to ' heathenism,' in any sense ; they 
were only substituting for vital Christianity 
a system of forms and rules and trivial 
ordinances. Yet he speaks, we must ob- 
serve, as if this conduct of theirs were 
virtually a 'reversion' (and nothing else) 
even for them. 

For the "really no gods" of z/. 8, one 
compares the Xeyd/ici'oi ('eoi of 1 Cor. viii. 5. 
The amended statement(" but rather known 
of God ") recalls i Cor. viii. 2 and xiii. 1 2. 
It is characteristic of St Paul to keep 
before men's minds the weighty truth, that 
religion starts with God and not with us. 
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The adjectives ' weak ' and ' beggarly ' 
describe the essential unprofitableness of 
all religion that stands in ' forms,' under 
two vigorous figures. It is 'weak' because 
it has no effect ; it is ' poor' (or 'beggarly') 
because there is ' nothing in it.' No one is 
one penny the better for it. Remember 
how the Apostle loves to speak of ' spiritual ' 
things under metaphors derived from wealth 
or riches. ' Beggarly' (in our English) is 
not altogether happy. It sounds as if it 
were mere abuse and vituperation. Of 
course, it is not. In v. lo we should not 
say ' observe,' but ' narrowly observe.' 
That is the verb's proper meaning. For 
the catalogue of things the ' Galatians ' 
were wrongly 'observing' (that is, 'ob- 
serving ' as if they were matters of first- 
rate importance ; for clearly the Apostle 
himself did not wholly disregard forms, as 
witness what he says about the need of 
orderly worship) one must compare that 
other list in Colossians ii. i6. There we 
have, in addition to ' meat ' and ' drink,' 
' feast days,' ' new moons ' and ' sabbaths.' 
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' Months ' in this place (one is tempted to 
think) should rather be ' moons.' The 
' seasons ' is somewhat odd, because one 
would have thought that ' days ' would 
cover it. But the ' years ' is odder still. 
Of course, there were ' Sabbatic ' and 
' Jubilee ' years in the Code ; but one 
would have hardly thought that any would 
have wished to impose such institutions 
upon the Gentile converts in far Galatia. 
The " pains " (KeKoiriaKo) of v. 1 1 
remind us that the Apostle regularly speaks 
of his mission labours as very heavy and 
onerous. Nor is any likely to question the 
justice of his claim, who follows with care 
his story. 



§ 6. The Fourth Paragraph from 

Galatians 

(Chapter iv. 21 — 31.) 

The next nine verses I propose to omit. 

Verse 12 is indeed obscure, but need not 

detain us now. He begs them to be, as 

he is ; and passing on (though disclaiming 
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any ground for distinct complaint) men- 
tions with sorrow and regret the change 
that has come over them. I n f . 1 3 the sense 
would be plainer if a small change might be 
admitted, and we were allowed to read 8i* 
atrffa^Cai (circumstantial, " in ill health ") 
in place of St* aa-Beveitw. The latter can 
be explained, though not without difficulty. 
The • former would demand no sort of 
explanation. Further, we gather from 
these verses that he had paid them hitherto 
two visits. It was on the former occasion 
his health was somehow amiss. Then they 
were all sympathy. They welcomed him 
as a messenger of God, nay even (as he 
declares, using a bold figure) as if he had 
been the Master Himself. Then they 
spoke of themselves as the happiest of 
men, to have the Apostle among them. 
Nothing would have been too good for 
him. They would have torn out their 
very eyes and given them him. 

Now all is sadly altered. His influence 
has been undermined. He suggests he 
has been too sincere, while others have 
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been employing the arts of the flatterer. 
This seeming friendliness will not end in 
good for them. In the upshot it will only 
lead to their exclusion from Christ (for 
such would seem to be the meaning of 
V. 17). Verse 18, once again, is far from 
transparent. A good deal must be supplied. 
But the gist of it seems to be that friend- 
liness is all very well and honourable 
attention. In fact St Paul himself prized 
their kindly attentions to him. But he 
does not want ' fair weather ' friends — 
people who are kindly to his face but not 
behind his back. The section ends with a 
pathetic cry : 

iv. 19, 20. " O my little children ! 

over whom I once more endure the 

pangs of birth, till Christ shall be 

formed in you! I wish I could be 

with you now, and change my tone : 

for I am sore puzzled about you." 

Why the wish of v. 20 is put as a thing 

impracticable, it is a little hard to see, more 

especially if it was so, that he actually did 

visit them very shortly after he wrote. 
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But now we have reached the point 
where we must return to the text: 

iv. 21—27. "Tell me, ye that 
would be under Law, do ye not 
heed the Law? It is written, you 
know, that Abraham had two sons, 
one by the serving maid and one by 
the freewoman. The child of the 
serving maid is" (that is, in the page 
of Holy Writ) " a child of nature : 
the child of the freewoman comes by 
promise. There is in it all a hidden 
meaning. The two mothers are the 
two covenants ; the one of them from 
Mount Sinai, engendering to bond- 
age — which is Agar" (here the ^ris 
might be equal to quippe quae, but 
I should conceive it is not, but is used 
as a definite relative, like orifa just 
above) : "and Agar represents Mount 
Sinai in Arabia, and ranks with the 
present Jerusalem; for she is in bond- 
age and so are her children : whereas 
the Jerusalem above is free — which 
is our Mother. For it is written, 
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Rejoice, thou barren, that bearest not / 
break forth into speech and cry, thou 
that travailest not ! for more are the 
children of the lone woman than of her 
that has a mate." 

Here the Galatians are r^arded as 
filled with a desire to return to the old 
regime, the bondage of ordinances. The 
Pentateuch {had they ' ears to hear ') should 
have taught them better. They should 
have seen the meaning of the tale of 
Ishmael and Isaac. This the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to unfold. The one of them was 
' slave born,' the other ' free born ' ; the one 
bom in the ordinary way, the other con- 
trary to nature, to all intent, miraculously. 
How aSrat (in v. 24) should be interpreted 
I don't feel certain ; but the demonstrative 
is attracted to the gender of h\a8j}Kai. It 
might be safer to say, " Here we have the 
two Covenants." In any case the one 
Covenant had its birth at Sinai. Its 
children are 'slave children.' That Cove- 
nant is Agar. The reading of v. 25 is 
curiously varied. Some copies omit Agar, 
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some omit Sinai, while others again read 
both, with yap or Se. On the whole the 
reading of W.H. {and the Revisers) seems 
to have the preference. ' Hagar ' or 
'Chagar' stands for 'rock,' and Chrysostom 
speaks of the mountain as oitk^wp^v tq 
SovX^. In that case the i<rriv is as the 
^y of I Cor. X. 4 ("that rock was Christ"). 
This reading has the advantage of re- 
ducing the phrase iv tq 'KpapU^ to a mere 
statement of geography. It is difficult to 
see in what sense Arabia could be regarded 
as a land essentially of ' bondage.' The 
idea of bondage, I should say, is associated 
with the Law, not with Arabia at all. The 
meaning of the avirrovxti is clearly given 
by Lightfoot. There are two categories, 
the ' earthly ' and the ' heavenly,' or the 
'temporal' and the 'eternal': to the one 
belong Hagar, Ishmael, the earthly Jeru- 
salem, the Law, the Old Covenant ; to the 
other, Sarah, Isaac, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the Gospel, the New Covenant. In each 
'rank' part is type and part is antitype. 
If we assign a ' Mountain ' to each : Sinai 
is the Mount of the one ; Sion (as in 
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Hebrews xii.) the Mount of the other. 
The subject of SotiXevei (in v. 25) is primarily 
Agar-Sinai, only secondarily the earthly 
Jerusalem. In v. 26 (as so often in St 
Paul) the sentence takes a fresh start and 
all symmetry is sacrificed. We should have 
expected it to go on, " But the other from 
Mount Sion, engendering to freedom, is 
Sarah. She is free and ranks with the 

heavenly Jerusalem " But the mention 

of the earthly city at once su^ests the 
heavenly, and the Apostle is in haste to get 
to the thought of freedom. Accordingly 
he does not stay to develope his figure 
fully. 

The MSS. are divided between " our 
Mother" and " your Mother." The former 
seems the likelier. The quotation from 
Isaiah, which occupies v. 27, is adapted by 
the writer to his purpose. This will at 
once appear from a study of the passage 
quoted. There Israel is the bride, Jehovah 
Himself the husband. 

But we have not yet exhausted the 
lessons to be learned from the story of 
Isaac and Ishmael. 
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iv. 28 — 31. "We, brethren" (says (Cf. Rom. 
the Apostle), "as Isaac was, are 
promise-children. But as then the 
naturally born persecuted the spiritual- 
ly born, so is it now. Howbeit what 
says the Scripture ? Casi oui the 
bondmaid and her son! For the son 
of the bondmaid shall never inherit 
with the son of the free." 

" Accordingly, my brethren, we are 
not the children of a bondmaid ; we 
are the children of the free." 
Upon these words let me make a 
handful of comments. ' Promise-children ' 
is, in effect, a compound noun. As for the 
'persecution' mentioned, that can hardly 
be found in Genesis (see Gen. xxi. 9). 
Yet the LXX goes further than our 
Hebrew text : for whereas that says merely 
'mocking' the Greek version reads TtaiXflvro. 
fitra 'lo-oaK tow viov airnj^. Moreover in 
after days the enmity of the 'Hagarenes' 
against Israel became a commonplace (see 
Psalm Ixxxiii. 5, 6). And as for the meaning 
St Paul saw underlying the story, had not 
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he, the child of promise, the son of faith, 
known what it was to feel the ruthless hatred 
of the ' natural sons ' of the patriarch — his 
descendants ' after the flesh' ? The words 
of ' the Scripture ' that follow, though 
setting forth the unseen Will, are (in the 
story) the words of Sarah. They express 
(St Paul would have us recognise) the 
eternal Purpose of God. The real Israel 
is the Israel of faith ; the real ' circum- 
cision' the 'circumcision of spirit' (as we 
learn afterwards from Romans). For the 
present we rest content with this conclu- 
sion: "we" (that is, all believers) "are the 
antitype of Isaac — we are the children of 
the 'free woman.'" 

The moral is unfolded in the section 
that follows next. 



§ 7. The Fifth Paragraph from 

Galatians 

(Chapter v, i — 12.) 

It is at this point we have revealed to 

us the exact nature of the dreadful change 
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which had come over the Galatians. What 
it was we could have gathered from Acts, 
but here it is in black and white. Jew 
believers and Gentiles alike, they had 
yielded to the suggestion that Christ would 
not serve alone, but that it must be Christ 
and Moses. The contest was between the 
liberty of Christ and the heavy bondage of 
the Lawgiver. 

Accordingly the Apostle continues : 

V.I. "For freedom Christ hath made 
us believers free. Stand firm and be 
not caught again in the yoke of slavery ! " 

The shorter reading here is the reading 
of the Editors. The rendering of the 
dative (now, I believe, usually followed) 
was the rendering preferred by the 
American Revisers of 1881. The definite 
article seems to make it all but inevitable. 
Without it we might have rendered "Christ 
has made us wholly free," on the analogy 
of such a phrase as iirtBvfu^ hrtdvfLiia-a. 
As it is, the simple dative here seems to 
carry the same meaning as the iir iKev- 
6tpi<f.Q(v. 13. The curious word otiJk«i' 
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is all but only Pauline in the p^es of 
N.T. : it is found three times in the 
Septuagint Plainly it is a useful form, 
though rather startling at first. We might 
have had fii^Kfw too, or even yi^Kcw! 
' Yokes ' are so unfamiliar to us that I 
venture to say 'be not caught'; although 
a ' yoke ' is hardly a thing in which one is 
'caught,' and the tense does not really 
imply a momentary experience. In English 
one cannot say * be not held again.' And 
"entangled" (as in R.V.) is a desperate 
mixing of metaphors. The earlier trans- 
lations in our language (except Wycliffe 
and the Rheims) were even more unhappy, 
"wrap not yourselves again." The weighty 
warning of the verse should be left to 
stand by itself. It can neither be closely 
attached to what goes before nor to that 
which follows after. 

v. 2 — 5. " Lo ! I Paul say to you, 
that if you are 'circumcisers,' Christ 
will profit you not one whit. Once 
again I solemnly protest to every man 
that is ready to submit to circumcision. 
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that he is absolutely bound to carry 
out the Law in its entirety. Your 
relation with Christ has come to 
nothing, you that seek to right your- 
selves with God by Law. You have 
fallen from grace. We (true believers) 
look for and hope for acceptance with 
Him, spiritually, by faith." 
" I, Paul," here seems to imply, not ' I, 
Paul, that am accused of preaching circimi- 
cision ' (which indeed is possible), but 
rather, ' I, the Paul you know,' ' your own 
evangelist' This is made likely (1 think) 
by the X^ti> «/*«< which follows. *Ymf 
ir€piT4fivi}<T$€ does not mean so much as 
"if ye be circumcised"; but rather "if ye 
be for circumcising," expressing a tendency 
of the will. For me, I should say the 
verb must be thought of in connexion 
with the Pauline phrase 0! irepiTefu/ofu- 
voi (' the circumcisers,' or ' circumcision 
people '). That is why I have paraphrased 
it so. If they yield to this weakness, he 
says, so far from being 'saved' through 
Christ, they will gain no good whatever. 
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MapTvpofiiu, three times out of five in the 
N.T., is used in this non-classical way. 
The meaning is plain enough. ' I solemnly 
protest to you,' or ' assure you.' The same 
construction is found in LXX, though only 
in one place (Judith vii. 38). 'O^tX^s 
appears to mark a high degree of obligation: 
it is only Pauline in this figurative use, 
though the verb is common enough in a 
similar sense. " To do " the Law means 
to carry it out, achieve it ; here the phrase 
is very strong, " to carry it out in every 
particular." The very curious formula 
KarapyturBai avo is found in Romans also 
(vii. 2). 'Ano may imply 'separation' or 
' direction ' (' on the side of). The former 
is more likely ; in that case the usage is 
'pregnant.' Two ideas are combined in one; 
" you are frustrated and dissevered from 
Christ" That is, your union with Christ 
is dissolved. The tense (as in St John xv. 
6) appears to be ' instantaneous.' The very 
notion of seeking circumcision, as an aid 
towards justification, has this disastrous 
effect at once. Christ becomes nothing to 
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you and you to Him. The relative here 
keeps its commoii ' generic ' force. 'Grace' 
means the condition of Divine favour 
secured by union with Christ. In z*. 5 the 
compact adverbial dative trvevfjMTi is very . 
difficult of rendering. Law, and all ex- 
ternal ordinances, would be similarly 
characterised by a brief and comprehensive 
<rapKt. So much meaning lies in vvevfutTt 
that in English we really need to make it a 
separate clause. Otherwise the stress that 
lies upon the word cannot be adequately 
reproduced. " We Christians look for 
acceptance by faith — a spiritual thing." 
'KhriZa 8iKaio<rvvTjs literally means "an 
acceptance that we hope for." ^iKaioavvt} 
is here used in the very unusual sense of 
'final redemption^ The same idea is 
found in Phil. iii. 20, and a similar ex- 
pression (perhaps) in 2 Tim. iv. 8. 

v. 6. " Where Christ Jesus is, you 
know, neither circumcision matters at 
all, nor uncircumcision : no (the only 
thing that counts is) faith operating 
through love." 
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'Ev XpuTT^ 'lt)(ravt one apprehends, is 
equivalent to such a phrase as * for real 
Christians.' It is altogether possible that 
it is ' Pauline ' for rot« iv Xptar^ 'Ii/troi;. 
The remainder of the clause is put with 
characteristic vigour. The addition of the 
' owe oKpofiwrria. ' (or rather, the " neither. . . 
nor...") brings home to our minds the 
absolute ' indifference ' of any such rite as 
circumcision. As is well known, in i Cor. 
iii. 7 we have a parallel elliptical con- 
struction ; and in i Cor. vii. 19 the same 
statement is conveyed to the reader in all 
but identical terms. The verbal phrase to 
be supplied in the latter member of our 
sentence would be something like irovra 

In three places the nullity of circum- 
cision is insisted on, and each time some- 
thing else is contrasted with that nullity. 
Here it is " faith operating through love," 
as the only thing that does matter; in 
chap. vi. 15 it is Kaanj fCTttrK (which is 
only another way of expressing the same 
phenomenon). In r Cor. vii. 19, on the 
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other hand, we have " circumcision is 
nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, 
aXXa Tqpfr\Wi ei^oXmf Qtav" It is difficult 
indeed to bring that into line with either 
of the ' Galatian ' instances. One might, 
to be sure, illustrate it by quoting what 
Christ says to the rich young man in St 
Matthew xix. 17. But, I suspect, St Paul 
is making excuse for the pious Israelite, to 
whom Christ is not known. ' Circum- 
cision ' had a merit, till Christ came, and 
a very obvious merit. It was a 'fulfilling 
of righteousness ' by obedience to a positive 
enactment. And that, maybe, is what 
aXXa TT^pTjtris hnoKmv Btav implies: "only 
the keeping of a Divine ordinance." 
'KvepyovfUin] may be passive, but I believe 
it is deponent. ' Love ' does not make 
' faith ' work ; but ' faith ' does express 
itself in ' love.' And, as everybody is 
aware, St Paul did not contemplate for one 
moment a ' barren ' faith. The life of 
Christ in a man must ' work ' and ' bear 
fruit ' — or die. 

v. 7. "Oh! you were running 
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bravely I Who is it has hindered you 

from heeding the Truth ? It is not a 

Godly influence to which you are 

yielding. Stop in time, oh, stop in 

time! I am confident of you, with 

a Christian confidence, that you will 

be minded as I say. And he that 

disturbs you, shall answer for it to 

God — be he who he may !" 

The imperfect irp^ert is full of 

picturesque vigour. All was going well 

till this intrusive influence came. They 

were making a brave show in the Christian 

race. 'Ei^'ico^e certainly means 'hinder' (as 

in I Thess. ii. i8 ; Rom. xv. 22), but what 

the underlying figure is, it were difficult 

to say — it can hardly be ' breaking up a 

road.' 'Aj'ttKoflTci*' (read by some here) is 

used in Thucydides for ' beating back ' an 

assailant. The ti$ would seem to imply 

that the Apostle actually did not know 

who was ringleader of ' the disturbers ' (y. 

12); apparently however he suspected 

that it was some one of consequence. 'O 

Ka\<ov v^ai (as always) is God the Father. 
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ncMTfiot^ would seem to have some con- 
nexion with the foregoing iTe.iQt<rBai. But 
what ? As the word (in N.T. Scripture) 
is found only here, the meaning is of 
necessity uncertain. The proverb of v. 9 
is found also in i Cor. v. 6. Itis awaming 
to beware of the ' thin end of the wedge.' 
Leaven, in Holy Writ, nearly always 
typifies some evil influence. It was 
thought by the ancients to be a process 
of corruption ; but, I take it, modern 
science would hardly regard it so. Our 
Lord applies the figure in a purely neutral 
sense to the teaching of the Pharisees. 
He called their instruction ' leaven,' not so 
much, as I should hold, because it was 
'bad,' but because it was 'generative.' 
Only in His own Parables does ' leaven ' 
appear as a symbol of beneficent working ; 
and even then the point of comparison is 
not the ' goodness ' of the influence, but 
the unseen and rapid effect of it. 

The dark and ominous phrase used with 
regard to '6 Tapatrtrav' in :'. 10 I have 
interpreted In accordance with the Pauline 
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use of Kpifia. I don't think that there can 
be any doubt that the 'judgment' contem- 
plated is the judgment of God. With 
regard to otrrK av ^ one would naturally 
suggest that the ringleader might easily 
shelter himself behind the weighty name of 
James, the brother of the Lord. But, be 
he who he may be, plainly those who 
disturb the Church of God will have to 
answer for it to God. 

In the two verses that follow next 
reference is made to a malicious statement 
current in the Churches of Galatia, about 
the Apostle himself. They said that he 
himself had demonstrated in act the im- 
portance he attached to circumcision. It 
would appear that the insinuation was 
based on the fact recorded in Acts xvi. 3. 
There we read of a ' Galatian ' who was 
actually circumcised by St Paul himself, 
and that not on his first visit, but his 
second— rto wit, his convert Timothy. Of 
him we read : " (Paul) took and circum- 
cised him, because of the Jews that were 
in those parts." The fact the Apostle does 
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not deny ; he does deny the inference. 
Timothy was circumcised out of a desire 
to conciliate — the event showed a mistaken 
desire. As St Paul says in £>. 1 1, the truth 
of the insinuation was disproved by the 
bitter enmity of the Circumcision Party. 
V. II, 12. "As for me, my 

brothers, if at this time of day I am 

'preaching circumcision,' why am I 

still assailed ?" 

" It would seem the offence of the 

Cross is wholly cancelled." 

"Oh! I could wish they did not 

stop short at circumcision — these folk 

that would upset you !" 
The two Iti's of f . ii are both idiom- 
atic : the first is as in i. lo, the other as in 
Rom. iii. 7. The S.pa. of y. 11 introduces 
a false inference. It is of the nature of 
a reduciio ad absurdum. The Apostle's 
steps were dogged with an absolutely 
ruthless rancour. And the objection to 
him was that he preached consistently the 
* crucified Messiah.' This (jis he tells us 
In I Cor. i. 23) was an idea of horror 
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to the Jews and matter for ridicule to the 
Gentiles. As long as the Apostle preached 
it, so long was it inconceivable that Jews 
would tolerate him. But, if this disturbing 
influence came from a Jewish Christian 
quarter (which indeed we must suppose), 
it is a little hard to see wherein their 
' Christianity ' consisted. One would have 
thought that if they could not accept a 
' Messiah * who was crucified, they would 
either have to deny the Messiahship of 
Jesus or to disbelieve in His crucifixion. 
And it is very difficult to see how they 
could do either. As for St Paul, not only 
did he believe Jesus to be Christ, although 
He was crucified, but he also based on this 
astounding fact the hope of all mankind. 
He preached 'Christ crucified' as the 
source of SwcatcMrvvi) — the one hope of 
man's acceptance with the All Holy. 

V. 1 2 is the sudden outburst of a pent- 
up indignation. It is like the "God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall!" of Acts 
xxiii. 3. What it means is only too plain. 
" Utinam et abscindantur," says the steadily 
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literal Vulgate, Whether that Is intended 
to convey the meaning of the Greek (as 
set forth in the paraphrase) or whether it 
represents " I would they should be cut 
off," I do not know. Either rendering 
would be possible. The reference plainly 
is to those horrible self-mutilations which 
were practised, especially in honour of 
Cybele, by Asiatic votaries. The people 
of Galatia were familiar with such practices. 
The Greek (of course) means ' I wish they 
would,' not ' I wish they had.' 



§ 8. The Last Section from 
Galatians 

(Chapter vi. 11 — end.) 

The writer now passes for a time 
from questions of doctrine to questions of 
practical life. Freedom is of the essence 
of the Christian life, but Christian ' free- 
dom ' — in accordance with the fundamental 
paradox of Christ — involves (yes, even is) 
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'slavery,' the slavery of love. This love 
the Galatians were very far from having 
realised. They were fighting among them- 
selves. Such contention, the Apostle ad- 
mits, is highly natural, but it is wholly 
unspiritual. One can't have it both ways. 
The 'fiesh ' is one thing, the 'spirit ' another. 
To follow 'natural' desire is to be un- 
spiritual. And it is only ' spirit life ' which 
is really free. v. i9> would seem to be 
parenthetical. It does not state the essence 
of 'spirit life,' but only a consequence 
of it. 

" And if ye are led by spirit " (says the 
Apostle) "then is there no 'law' for you." 
Where the Spirit is, Love is ; and where 
Love is, law vanishes. The last part of 
chap. v. is taken up with the Hst of typical 
' products ' i^pya) of the ' flesh,' and the 
corresponding list of the things which pro- 
ceed without effort from the presence of 
the Spirit in a man. These various virtues 
and graces are denominated ko/jttos. The 
latter member of y. 23 presents, in another 
form, the absolute ' freedom ' of the spirit 
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life. *' I n face of these " (Kara rwv rotovrav) 
" Law " (in any of its forms) " does not 
exist." 

But the operation of the Spirit and its 
influence on men is not wholly automatic. 
In w. 24 and 25 we are brought up against 
the solid fact of the need of human effort. 
*' If we owe our life to spirit, let our acts 
too correspond." Something like this, I 
suppose, is the meaning of v. 25. 

The sixth chapter, in its earlier portion, 
deals with mutual help in the Church, the 
need of the life of service, and, more par- 
ticularly, with the claims of generous 
giving. 

The latter half of the chapter I should 
like to paraphrase. 

vi. II — 12. "See, with what huge 
characters I write, with my own hand !" 

And (apparently) he writes the next 
sentence in capitals — writes it himself, 
not employing, as usually, a friend as 
amanuensis : 

" All that want to make a fair 
show outwardly, seek to force vou 
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TO CIRCUMCISION. OnLY BECAUSE THEY 
WANT TO AVOID THE PERSECUTION EN- 
TAILED BY THE Cross of Christ." 
That is to say, St Paul affirms, with all 
the emphasis he can command (typified by 
enormous letters), that the 'circumcision 
party ' were solely influenced by lack of 
moral courage. They shrank from the 
reproach of their countrymen. That was 
all. They found that if they submitted to 
circumcision, or rather persuaded others to 
submit to circumcision (for they were, ex 
hypothesis already circumcised themselves), 
they could disarm all Israelite enmity. 
They might believe exactly what they 
liked and teach exactly what they liked, 
provided they accepted that rite, which 
placed them under the Old Covenant. 
Their zeal for circumcision was just to 
' save their face.' They did not realise — 
they shut their eyes to the fact — that it 
was flat treason to the New Covenant. On 
the other hand, they did not trouble them- 
selves, nor would anyone outside trouble 
them, to keep the whole of the Law. It 
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was enough, for Jewish zealots, that they 
should accept the one rite that counted. 

vi. 13. "Why, not even the cir- 
cumcisers themselves trouble about 
keeping the Law. No, they want you 
circumcised that they may win glory 
for themselves over ^(7«r external sub- 
mission." 

" Not so I ! God forbid that I seek 
glory, save in the Cross of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ ! whereby the world is 
'crucified' for me, and I for the 
world." 
Oi TreptTeiLvofievot is St Paul's con- 
venient term (coined on true Attic 
principles) for the circumcision party. We 
are not to conclude that, so far, these weak- 
kneed brethren had prevailed in Galatia. 
They had not as yet ' Judaised ' the bulk 
of the Galatian Church. Only they were 
trying hard, and the danger was imminent. 
* Glory ' was what they wanted — the credit 
of standing well with men. ' Glory ' the 
Aposde also wants, but Ais glory stands in 
his ' shame ' — the reproach of the Cross of 
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Christ he has embraced with heart and 
soul. All else is dead for him {for ' cruci- 
fixion ' connotes death) and he for all else. 
The two terms * world ' and ' flesh ' have, 
of course, a good deal in common. Cir- 
cumcision, in the light of the revelation of 
Christ, was 'fleshly,' was also 'worldly.' 
The Apostle would have none of it. To 
be sure, he had been circumcised : but to 
that he now attached no importance what- 
soever. So he continues : 

vi. 15. " In Christ Jesus circum- 
cision is nothing, and uncircum- 
cision is nothing. A man is a new 
being." 
As I have said already, I hold it 
probable that ev Xpurr^ 'Itjaov represents 
Tois ei* 'S.purr^ 'lijo-ou. The translation of 
aXXot Koii^ KrCtrii is not an easy matter. 
The choice seems to be between "but a 
new creation is everything" " (as in i Cor. iii. 
7) and the version I have given. The 
general effect is much the same, whichever 
we believe to be the Aposde's meaning. 
Katvij KTio-is (one would gather from 
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Lightfoot's statement) is more likely to 

have reference to an individual believer. 

vi. 16. "And all that are going 

to walk by this standard, peace be on 

them and mercy — aye, on the Israel 

of God!" 

The phrase (rroi-xfw Kca^fi appears to 
be unexampled. What is ' the Kovav in 
question ? Probably ' Christ and Christ 
only.' The person St Paul regards as a 
genuine Christian, as one of the ' Israel of 
God,' is the man who has taken Christ for 
'all in all.' That is the man St Paul can 
regard as a genuine brother. 

The last xai (in v. 16) is a xai of 
identity. 

The general sense of i/. 17 would appear 
to be that on this point the Apostle himself 
is unassailable : it is no use troubling him. 
He is ' Christ's man ' altogether, as anyone 
can detect who sees him face to face. 
What the figure underlying the oTty/taTa 
may be, it is hard to tell. I suspect tattooing 
rather than branding. It may be the thought 
of an ordinary slave, or of an hierodule, or 
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of a soldier that he has before him. In his 
case the marks of allegiance were somehow 
visibly stamped. Why they are called, by 
a usage far from common in St Paul, "the 
marks oi Jesus " is a difficult problem. 

The brief expression of blessing in 
V. I S is notable for three things ; for the 
pathetic appeal in aSeX^i, with which it 
ends ; for the reminder in the word x^-P*-^ 
of the way hiKauxrvvr) comes ; and for the 
significant hint (/tera rot) mtifkaro^ vfiav) 
that Christianity is, in essence, an inward, 
not an outward thing. 



§ 9. Some concluding remarks on the 
teaching of the epistle 

So ends the Epistle, which began with 
so tremendous an assertion of Apostolic 
authority (backed up by the added weight 
of "all the brethren, which are with me") 
and an expression of deep wonderment at 
the rapid falling away of believers in Galatia 
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from their one time loyalty, both to their 
own original teacher and to the one and 
only Gospel, which he brought. That 
Gospel centred, as the first few verses 
witness, in the Person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who "gave Himself for our sins," 
— the manner of the 'giving' is undefined 
— " that He might deliver ' believers ' from 
the present evil age." Its compass has 
been restated in the course of the brief 
letter. It may be well to sum up here the 
main points of that restatement 

For Jews it amounts to this. Assuming 
that all men wish to ' right themselves,' or 
' be righted,' in the eyes of God ; they 
cannot possibly achieve this by obedience 
to the Law. The Apostle quotes Scrip- 
ture in support. Yet it may be safely said 
that no further argument is needed than 
ordinary human conscience. Those who 
have tried hardest know best the futility 
of trying. Experiment clearly demonstrates 
that the thing is impracticable. 

In chap. ii. we are merely told that 
St Paul and others, his fellows, pinned 
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their faith on Jesus Christ, being assured 
that only that way, by faith in Jesus Christ, 
could the condition they desired be actually 
attained. This involved for them, as Jews, 
distressful consequences. They were re- 
garded as ' renegades.' They had become 
' sinners,' like the Gentiles. As the Apostle 
parenthetically remarks, they might truly 
regard themselves as backsliders, or trans- 
gressors, if they returned to the old position 
they had given up so deliberately. As for 
St Paul — he has no such intention. His 
life is a wholly new life : it is dominated 
by Christ. Even his natural relations to 
the life about him are coloured by the 
prodigious change. 

We are not very clearly told the manner 
of its coming: but it came through faith in 
Christ — Christ, the Son of God, who had 
loved Paul and "given Himself up" for 
Paul. The faith has for its object not 
merely Christ, it is plain, but the Christ 
who died. Somehow — we are not told 
how — this 'faith' brings new life to a 
man, begetting in him the assurance of his 
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acceptance with God. As for the way of 
' law,' it is just a delusion. He who follows 
after law frustrates and nullifies the grace 
of God. It is an inconceivable thought 
that Christ should have died for nothing. 

This Gospel of acceptance with God 
through Christ alone had been preached 
before to the Galatians. But they had 
other evidence, to convince them of its 
truth, beside Apostolic affirmation. They 
had the evidence of the Spirit — that 
amazing gift of God, that came to them 
through faith. It had been with them, 
as it was with Abraham ; it was faith that 
had led to blessing. The mention of 
Abraham suggests many new ideas. The 
true doctrine about Abraham is stated at 
some length ; for a good deal of Jewish 
error was associated with the Patriarch. 
First of all, it is plain that his real descend- 
ants are his ' spiritual ' descendants, who 
will share his ' blessing ' thanks to the 
same means by which he won it, to wit, 
faith. As for law, no 'blessing' comes 
that way, but only a ' curse ' ; and from 
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that curse Christ redeemed us by the sacri- 
fice of Himself. It is so that a 'blessing' 
may come upon the Gentiles (it had come 
on the Galatians), a blessing identified 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit. It cannot 
be seriously contended that the Law had 
superseded this primal Abrahamic 'Cove- 
nant' How could it? 'Wills' and 
' Covenants ' are not so lightly superseded. 
Once made, they stand. The Abrahamic 
'Covenant' has precedence of the Law. 
It rests on the primal promise. The Law 
cannot cancel the promise, any more than 
it can bring effective life. Yet it served 
a useful end. It defined sin ; it quickened 
conscience ; it kept Israel in safety, till 
the hour of Redemption should come. 
But its elementary character must not be 
overlooked. It belonged to 'nursery' 
days. When the Son came, ' Sonship ' 
also came ; and with Sonship the great 
appeal of the Spirit in us to the Father. 

As for the Gentiles, they of old have 
served 'gods,' that were none. Now that 
they ' know ' God, what folly to return to 
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primitive discipline ! Let them recall 
with what joy they welcomed the new 
mess^e at the first hearing, and beware 
of treacherous friends. The story of 
Isaac and Ishmael testifies to the 'free- 
dom ' that belongs to the spirit-child — the 
freedom that is theirs. To hark back to 
circumcision {even for the uncircumcised 
believer the submission to circumcision is 
a real retrogression) is really to give up 
Christ. To affirm that their Apostle 
himself laid stress on circumcision, is to 
fly in the face of facts. Freedom belongs 
to those alone who follow the Spirit's 
guidance. The talk of the ' circumcision 
party ' is all delusion, and delusion prompted 
by self-seeking. It is Christ, and His 
Cross, that matter; nothing else. The 
Apostle prays for blessing on those who 
cling to Him alone. Of his own whole- 
hearted loyalty none can doubt. 

As one peruses the Epistle, it is borne 

in on the mind that, whatever it may be, 

it is not a formal treatise. It has all the 

free discursiveness of a thoroughly natural 

8—2 
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letter. Great ideas pervade it throughout ; 
but they appear to defy analysis. And 
one feels (one cannot help feeling) that 
St Paul would have been mightily sur- 
prised if he could have learned of the 
dogmatic superstructure to be afterwards 
upreared on the great ideas thrown out in 
the course of his eager writing. 

These ideas, on a broad survey, would 
appear to be chiefly two. 

Granted all would stand well with God, 
they can only attain their wish by what is 
called ' faith in Christ' This is not very 
clearly defined, probably primarily because 
it defies all definition. From this 'faith,' 
further, flows a notable consequence, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit 

These two fundamental realities ex- 
clude once and for all any question of 
' circumcision,' as an essential to God's 
acceptance. Christianity, so far from being 
an expanded Judaism, is a wholly different 
thing. Rightly regarded, Judaism is no 
more than an episode. As compared with 
Christianity, it is as bondage is to liberty. 
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Religion began long before the Law. And 
it has found its consummation wholly apart 
from Law, or anything which partakes of 
a legal character. The whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance by man of God's gift In Jesus 
Christ is the kernel of the matter. When 
one grasps this great simplicity of teaching, 
one can easily understand the appeal the 
brief but splendid letter made to our Pro- 
testant reformers. Surely never was the 
heart of religion set forth more plainly and 
unmistakeably by any living man. It is 
the realisation of a Love, which works in 
a definite way. 
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THE TEACHING OF ROMANS 
§ I. A BRIEF FOREWORD TO ' RoMANS ' 

The Epistie to the Galatians I have 
taken, as it stands, without any close 
enquiry as to its circumstance and origin, 
still less as to its authenticity. So like- 
wise I propose to deal with ' Romans,' 
that loiter and fuller letter, which followed 
shortly after the Asiatic one, and deve- 
loped its teaching not a little. ' Romans ' 
(I assume) was written from Corinth, where 
the Apostle was lodging with Gains, and 
very shortly before he started on that 
journey which so dramatically ended in 
bonds and imprisonment. That is to say 
it came at the end of the period of fruitful 
ministry, mainly centred around Ephesus, 
before the opening of which the shorter 
' Galatians ' was penned. St Paul had 
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never been to Rome ; thoi^h he fully 
hoped to get there, before many months 
were past. He had no personal know- 
ledge of the ' Church ' in the great capital. 
His readers to-day, in like manner, are 
strangely in the dark with regard to the 
Church's origin. How the Gospel got to 
Rome, we can only guess. In all prob- 
ability, the seed of 'the word' was sown 
by immigrants from Jerusalem, or by 
visitors to that city, belonging to the 
very large community of Jews who had 
settled in the metropolis. The Church was, 
therefore, originally a Church of Jewish 
believers. But we notice, with some as- 
tonishment, that when the great Apostle 
did get to Rome the Jewish leaders there 
(Acts xxviii. 17) apparently knew nothing 
about it The little knot of Hebrew 
Christians, that is to say, was wholly 
lost in the multitude of their countrymen 
long resident at Rome. 

It is well known how hard it is to be 
sure, at any given moment or in any given 
passage, whether the Apostle is addressing 
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himself to Jews or Gentiles. That diffi- 
culty is present in ' Romans,' as elsewhere. 
Whether there was a larger proportion of 
Israelites, or non- Israelites, in the little 
Church at Rome, it is very hard to settle ; 
and indeed it is useless to try. 

Zahn inclines to the belief that Jews 
preponderated. He also acutely observes 
that, though the Church was mainly 
' Jewish,' and founded, years before, by 
Palestinian Jews, yet there was to be 
detected in it no element of apostacy, or 
reversion to Judaism. St Paul did not 
write to them, because they were exposed 
to reactionary influences. He wrote rather 
to pave the way for his anticipated visit, by 
introducing to their notice both himself and 
the doctrine he taught. 

Whether Zahn is right in saying that 
Rome was, for St Paul, rather a place with 
which he must establish friendly relations 
(as a base for future Western mission 
activities) than an actual centre of work, 
I cannot tell. 'Acts' (one would have 
been inclined to say) suggests the great 
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city was a goal and an end in itself. He 
had set his ambitions on it years before, 
and although his schemes expanded with 
the profuse magnificence of an Alexander 
or a Napoleon in the sphere of mundane 
conquest, yet it seems not wholly unreason- 
able to suppose he still set his heart on 
Rome, as Rome, when he wrote. 

With the question of the genuineness 
of certain sections of the letter, I am 
fortunately not concerned. All the sections 
I have to treat of come before those pass- 
ages about which there are doubts and 
questionings. 



§ 2. Introductory Verses, (i. i — 17) 

The great Epistle opens with a sentence 
of what one might call ' Ephesian ' com- 
plexity. This I do not propose to render. 
I would merely like to observe that the 
mention of the ' Prophets ' and of ' Holy 
Scriptures ' in f . 2 ; together with the 
reference to Christ's ' Davidic' descent, in 
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the verse that follows ; make the modem 
reader think of a Jewish-Christian com- 
munity, in the main, as the body addressed. 
Further I would like to suggest that the 
antecedent of the 'h> ofs,' at the opening 
of V. 6, is to be looked for in the phrase eis 
t/iraKo^f irioTco*;, and not in the ira<rt Tois 
edv«ri,v. Here was the meeting point of all 
Christians whatsoever, Jews and Gentiles : 
they had all ' heard and believed.' And, 
if it should be noticed, that St Paul here 
claims a mission to Jew as well as to 
Gentile — as, for my part, I believe he 
does ; for I don't believe the ihi^oficv 
covers more than just himself ; whereas in 
other places, notably in xi. 13 of this 
Epistle, he lays stress on his 'Gentile' 
apostolate — the natural answer is, that 
wherever he went and preached, he always 
addressed himself to his fellow countrymen 
first. The fact is, his Gentile mission did 
not exclude the faithful following of Christ's 
precept ' Israel first ' wherever occasion 
arose, in an unevangelised district. Even 
at Rome itself the Apostle at once 
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established relations with the Jewish leaders, 
and earnestly spoke to them of Israel's 
hope. For why ? They were out of 
touch with all Christian influences — alto- 
gether beyond the reach of the members of 
the small and obscure community, which 
(all unknown to them) had arisen in the 
ranks of their Roman co-religionists. In 
V. 7 TToo-t Tois oStrtv may be taken to refer 
to a body, which has in it more elements 
than one. If Jews predominate, there are 
Gentile ' brethren ' too. 

The next paragraph (z/e;. 8 — 16) tells us 
a good many things of considerable interest. 
The first verse, with its thanksgiving for 
the world-wide proclamation of their faith, 
would seem to have in it something of 
loving exaggeration. But at least it does 
contain a striking testimony to ' Roman ' 
orthodoxy. Whether the Church were 
large or small, it was certainly sound and 
loyal. The next two verses set forth the 
attitude of the writer to this distant, un- 
visited Church. He prays for them 
'unceasingly,' and especially for this, that 
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"at last" (^S»^ irvri), by the Will of God, 
a way may be found for him to come to 
them. Rome had been for many a year 
the goal of his ambitions. But he does 
not say so here. It is not Rome that he 
is thinking of; it is the Church at Rome. 
It is to them his heart goes out. Doubt- 
less he would have loved to have been 
allowed to have brought the Gospel to the 
capital ; as he had taken it already to 
Ephesus and to Corinth. In this he had 
been forestalled, probably by years and 
years. Yet even so it was not wholly 
beyond his power to help the growing 
Church : for it had never been privil^ed 
to welcome an ' Apostle.' Still he mentions 
the possibility with characteristic caution. 
" / long (he cries) to see you " — observe, he 
does not claim that this 'longing' is a 
matter of years : the ^S»^ ttot^ refers to the 
old long-cherished ambition to visit Rome : 
the desire to visit lAem is altogether a later 
bom longing — "to the end I may impart 
to you some spiritual endowment, for your 
confirming." So far the words imply that 
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he will be the giver and they the recipi- 
ents. A natural Christian humility, coupled 
with a reasonable desire to conciliate a 
body, which (maybe) had never heard of" 
him and certainly did not know him as he 
was known in Galatia and Macedonia, in 
Greece and in ' Asia,' leads him to qualify 
this very decisive statement. The ' giving ' 
is not to be all on one side. He, in the 
plenitude of Apostolic endowment, can 
help them, as none other, not being an 
Apostle. But they can help him too, in 
a very human way, by the sympathy and 
encouragement that spring from a common 
faith. Moreover he cannot conceal (what- 
ever may be the requirements of Christian 
courtesy and even of Christian prudence) 
his very eager desire to help forward the 
Church at Rome, not only in the direction 
of strengthening its members, but also by 
the gathering in of large numbers of new 
converts. For that is his foremost duty 
and therein lies his special capacity. 

i. 13 — 17. " I want you to know, 
my brothers, that often I have purposed 
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to come to you (though up till now 
without success) that I mig^t get 
some fruit amongst you too " (that is, 
I presume, in Rome) "as I have 
amongst other nations" — we are not 
called upon to emphasise the definite 
article before 'other nations.' 
At this point the whole eagerness of 
his missionary heart flashes forth ; 

" To Greeks and to non-Greeks — 
to educated and uneducated, I have 
a duty." 

" So, as far as lies with me, I am 
e^er to preach the Gospel to you 
too, that are in Rome." 

" Oh ! I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel. It is a power of God, issuing 
in 'salvation,' for everyone that be- 
lieves ; for Jew first, but for Gentile 
too." 

" In it there is revealed a God- 
appointed ' righteousness,' springing 
from faith and leading to faith — as it 
) stands written, The righteous shall 
live by faith" 
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It is characteristic of the Pauline 
method that in this short passage we 
should have the word ' Greek ' employed in 
two dififerent senses. In zi. 16, as in 'Acts ' 
not infrequendy, it probably means 'non- 
Jew' — a singular tribute to the range of 
Greek speech and Greek habit, from Rome 
to the Euphrates. The fiapfidpon o( v. 14 
makes it equally certain that it is the 
' Greek,' in a narrower sense, who is there 
in view, the ' Greek ' of Hellenic culture, if 
not of Hellenic birth. The o-o<^ots « koi 
oj-cnfTots (for the two phrases appear iden- 
tical) seems to imply that he is thinking, 
not so much of Hellenic blood, as of 
Hellenic modes of thought and Hellenic 
civilisation. On the other hand, it is 
arguable that the words are used (in v. 14) 
in their strict and classical sense. Then 
the whole double phrase would mean, 
" I have a duty to discharge for men of 
every race, whether learned or unlearned." 
It is the same spirit which in a later age 
possessed the soul of John Wesley. All 
races, alt sorts and conditions of men, have 
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a claim on the Apostle's great heart. He 
has room for the people of Rome as well 
as for all the rest. In his eagerness to say 
it, he wholly disregards the niceties of 
grammar. To icar* ifik irpoBvftov undeniably 
presents a very awkward brachylogy. It 
would appear to mean, " I, to the best of 
my powers, am ready." 

In V. 1 6 we must note a curious indi- 
cation of the pain which was caused St 
Paul by the incessant and ruthless attacks 
of those who called him ' renegade.' " I 
am not ashamed " he cries. Why should 
he speak of ' shame ' ? Plainly, because he 
was ever being held up to Jewish oppro- 
brium. However loyal his heart might be 
to his Lord and Master, he could not 
escape the anguish which came from those 
ceaseless attacks. There was only one 
cure for it, to make up his brave heart 
to 'glory' in his 'shame.' This he does 
in Galatians ; and this he does also here. 
In the latter part of the verse, though the 
construction of the words is not after the 
classical model, Svca/ii; Bcov ets trmr^piav 
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should be regarded as one compound ex- 
pression. It means a power heaven sent, 
heaven ordained, issuing in a-mnipia. 
Whether trarrjpia. should be taken in a 
strictly theological sense, or in the broader 
sense of 'wealth,' 'well-being' (as fre- 
quently in the Koarq), it is difficult to say. 
There is a certain attractiveness in the 
meaning 'eternal weal,' in this particular 
connexioa On the other hand v. 17 
rather points to the stricter sense, and 
possibly even more so v. 18. 

The vpofTov is eminently puzzling. The 
Jew has a right of priority, but otherwise 
no pre-eminence, in regard to the Gospel 
message. Therefore it would appear that 
the meaning must be temporal. But it 
cannot be maintained that it is phrased in 
a natural way, if it means what I have set 
down above in paraphrase. 

"A righteousness of God "must (I think) 
be technical. Plainly, from the words that 
follow, this ' righteousness ' is a thing God 
appoints and man enjoys. We have nothing 
here to do with the ' righteousness,' which 
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is God's. For this 'righteousness' rests 
on ' faith.' We must then assume that it 
means a way of attaining God's favour, of 
' standing well ' with Him. The preposi- 
tional phrases coupled with it, much as eic 
a-torrjpiav above, are very loosely attached. 
' Such as rests on faith, leads to faith * 
would seem to be their meaning. The 
former statement one would expect : for 
' faith ' and hucaioavvT) are normally coupled 
together, as cause and effect. But what 
are we to say about the " eis wtoro' " ^ The 
words appear to be linked with the fore- 
going iK m'orews, which is essential to the 
argument, by way of heightening and 
emphasis. Faith is first and faith is last, 
and faith is everywhere, as a means to 
" BtKoiofrivTi." 

The quotation from Habakkuk is found 
also in Galatians iii. 11. It is employed 
there as an aigument to establish the 
impossibiKty of attaining to God's favour 
by the aid of ' Law.' What I would wish 
to say about it has been said in that 
connexion. 
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§ 3. The world's sinfulness 

In the former of the two Epistles, in 
which 'justification' was regarded from 
a somewhat narrower standpoint, there 
was no development of any doctrine of 
Sin. In the section that follows here we 
find such a doctrine. The Gospel reveals 
to men the method of redemption, the 
means whereby they shall be ' righted ' 
with God. Corresponding to this revela- 
tion there is another. We read of it in 
the next verse. This second " is revealed" 
is not precisely the same (in regard to 
grammatical value) as the other in the 
verse above. The Gospel is a new thing : 
the revelation it embodies is likewise new. 
That other revelation of the "Wrath of 
God " is no new thing. It has been going 
on through the ages, though all have 
not had skill to read its teachings. The 
enlightened Christian can. Even the 
enlightened heathen is not without some 
power to "discern the signs of the times." 
9—3 
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i. 1 8. " For there is revealed a 
wrath of God from heaven, on all 
impiety and wickedness of men...." 
The prepositional qualification hrl 
iratrav atrefi^iav undoubtedly belongs to 
the opyy) ©eoS, and not to the dirofco- 
'Kvirrerat. It follows, in my opinion, that 
air ovpavov does too. Heaven is the 
source of the itpyq, and not of the revela- 
tion. That opYq is directed against human 
wickedness in fullest comprehensiveness. 
The clause, which completes the sentence, 
is of singular obscurity. It sets forth the 
condemnation of mankind as a whole. 
I would paraphrase 

V. 18 (continued), "...that check 
the truth of God by wicked ways." 
Of the two senses of Kar^xiiv ('hold 
fast ' and ' hold down '), the latter alone is 
possible. " God's truth " cannot be ' held ' 
by men that are wicked at all. They 
have it indeed potentially : but that is not 
Korexit-v, in the former of its two senses. 
'S.V aZiKiif. is probably instrumental : yet 
it might be equivalent to 'being in 
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wickedness.' In any case the sense is 
the same. " God's truth " — His Revelation 
of Himself in His wonderful works — by 
rights should make headway. But it does 
not do so — men will not allow it. 

i. 19, 20. "For what can be 
known of God is plain, and they can 
read it For He has made it plain 
to them. For the things the eye 
cannot see of Him, His everlasting 
Power and Godhead, are plainly seen 
and discerned by the works of His 
hands, since the creation of the world. 
So that they are without excuse." 
Here yvtaarov might be 'known ' : but 
it probably is 'knowable.' "The know- 
able of God " is, so much of God as may 
be known, or apprehended, by men. 'Ei* 
ai/ToU (as S. observes) is as the iv ifiol of 
Gal. i. 16. The use appears to be of 
Hebrew origin : A* ain-oU means little more 
than the simple dative. In v. 20 "dwo 
KrifreoK koct/iou ' is plainly a phrase of 
time. Where it belongs it is hard to say. 
It is conceivable the meaning may be, 
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"what the eye has not been able to see 
since the world began." Yet it is every 
bit as likely that the temporal clause 
attaches to the words that follow. Ever 
since there has been a world, the eye of 
the thoughtful mind has been in a position 
to read the teachings conveyed in that 
Book the which ' who runs may read.' 
However i/oov/uva. Kaffoparai expresses 
rather a potentiality than an actual fact. 
For the bulk of men it is true, they might 
have known, but they did not. The evi- 
dence was plain ; but they failed to read 
it. The writer goes further here than he 
did when he spoke at Athens (Acts xvii. 
22 — 31). The passages should be com- 
pared. Verses 30 and 31 there suggest 
that the ' revelation ' of ' the Wrath ' may 
not be as I have said, a revelation of the 
centuries ; but a revelation of the ' now ' 
{compare Acts xvii. 30). If so, the two 
diroKa\vnT€Tcu's are precisely parallel. The 
world will be judged anon: the 'Wrath' 
will fall : but whoso has attained to 
' righteousness ' by faith will escape the 
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impending doom. For, while a ' wrath ' 
is unveiled, there is also further unveiled 
a way of escape from it. 

We cannot pursue, in detail, all St Paul 
has to say about the way of human sin. 
But the gist of the matter is this. Un- 
worthy conceptions of God, whose nature 
should have been known — and here, 
though much of modern thought will not 
find itself in sympathy everywhere with 
Pauline exposition, most thinking men 
would agree with him — unworthy concep- 
tions of God brought in their train a series 
of dire consequences. The first of these 
is idolatry. And, as ' the reward of a pre- 
cept is a precept,' so is the reward of error 
further error. Wrong thought leads on 
inevitably (so is the Will of God) to 
wrongful action. So idolatry became the 
fruitful mother of vice. And history is 
witness to the truth of what is said by the 
Apostolic writer. The more we know of 
idolatrous worship, the more we realise 
how hopelessly it was entangled with 
myriad immoralities. Prostitution and 
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sodomy were two of its necessary con- 
sequences. Because men refused to know 
God (f . 28) their whole ideas of life became 
utterly corrupt. They were 'delivered,' 
in the Apostle's language, to a ' reprobate 
mind.' The inevitable sequel is that cata- 
logue of sins which occupies four whole 
verses. And all the time men knew that 
they were utterly wrong. But they were 
obstinate in error. Not only did they do 
wrong, but they also acquiesced, even 
cheerfully acquiesced, in the wrongdoing 
of others. 

In the whole of this dismal indictment, 
there are two phrases which chiefly grip 
the mind of the modern student and set 
him wondering. The first is the yv6vr(.% 
Tov Be^i* o{ V. 21 : the other the striking 
statement contained in the earlier part of 
the verse which closes the chapter. What 
shall we say of them ? 

The yvovTffi tov 6eoc appears of the 
nature of a paradox. It seems indeed to 
state what might have been, what should 
have been, as if it actually were. Yet, for 
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the mind of the ancient world, the existence 
of a god (or gods) was axiomatic. They 
'knew'; yet they did not 'know.' Had 
they read Nature's book aright, St Paul 
implies, they must have known. That 
they failed to read it so, brought inevitable 
punishment. Yet, all the same, we are 
puzzled by the directness of this yv6vTf,<i. 

The other ' hard saying ' I must para- 
phrase: 

" People who, recognising God's 

decree, that they who act in such 

ways are deserving of death, not only 

do the things, but go heart and soul 

also with them that do them." 

The word " StKowu/ta " here means 'that 

which one thinks right.' In viii. 4 will be 

found a partially similar usage. Between 

the voiav and the irpda-a-eiv I doubt if it be 

desirable to draw any strict distinction (as 

is done by many commentators); It is 

the closing words of the sentence which 

make such distinction unlikely. But, what 

of the imyv6vT€^ ? where, when and how 

did they ' recognise ' it .■• Perhaps we ought 
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to conclude that St Paul is appealing here 
to the universal conscience. This ' con- 
science' is, for him, the revelation of the 
BtKouofia of God. For them maybe it was 
not ; but none the less it existed. Wrong- 
doing they knew as wrongdoing. They 
could not pretend they did not. And 
wrongdoing called for punishment ; called 
for the retribution of death. Notwithstand- 
ing, there will never be a full realisation of 
sin, till the Being of God is grasped to an 
adequate degree. 

§ 4. Gentile and Jew, how thev 

STAND 

Up till now the writer has been drawing 
a picture of the sinfulness that prevails in 
the Gentile world. But the Jew is not to 
escape his ruthless analysis. His turn is 
coming. When precisely he appears upon 
the scene it is a little hard to say. The 
matter is handled indeed with very great 
skill and delicacy. Only we feel sure of 
this, that the Jew is present in thought 
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some time before he appears in unmistake- 
able black and white. It is not till v. 17 
of the second chapter that he is directly 
addressed. But from the moment when 
'judgment' is mentioned (human judgment 
of human conduct), and that is in ». i , we 
feel certain that the writer is thinking of 
his countrymen. For Israel was a very 
stern critic of heathen morality, and 
many heathen practices were positively 
abhorrent to the law-instructed Israelite. 
We may feel fairly certain that, when 
the Apostle apostrophises avSpanrt iras 6 
Kpivav (ii. i), his thought is in transition 
from Gentile to Jewish sinfulness. The 
Gentile's normal attitude towards human 
frailty is complacent toleration (crvfcv- 
SoMu*); it is the Jew who 'judges.' In i. 20 
it was laid down that the Gentile world, in 
general, is inexcusable. Now we are told 
that all who 'judge' are also inexcusable. 
For 'judge' and 'judged' are alike — all 
partakers in the same ill-doing. In v. 2 it 
is laid down that God's judgment is in all 
cases ' in accordance with the facts ' — Kar 
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aXi^Seuw certainly means "corresponding 
to reality." The same teaching is re- 
peated lower down, in v. 6, where it says 
that "God shall render to each man in 
accordance with his doings." In the verses 
that come between it is assumed that all 
are wrongdoers ; that all presume alike 
upon God's patience and forbearance. Or, 
maybe, we should not say ' all.' For in 
the verses that follow, rather to the reader's 
surprise, it is suggested that there are, who 
will win "eternal life," because they set 
themselves to the splendid quest after 
"glory and honour and immortality" 
{a^aputav), Kaff vvofiot^v ipyov dya$ov, 
" by resolute persistence in good doing." 
Now this statement would be less surpris- 
ing, did it apply to Gentiles only. But it is 
plainly stated, it does not : it covers both 
Jew and Gentile (zw. 7 — 10). Inthisregard 
all stand upon one footing, " for with God 
there is no respect for outward circum- 
stance" (v. 11). 

But it would appear that for the Jew 
vvofiov^ ifyyov dyo^ov, though conceivable 
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in thought, is incapable of realisation in 
actual practice. So declare the verses that 
follow, especially v. 1 3. 

ii. 12 — 16. "For all that have 
sinned without Law, without Law 
shall also perish. And all that have 
sinned within Law, by Law shall have 
their judgment. For not the hearers 
of Law are 'right' in the eyes of 
God. No! it is the doers of Law 
that shall be set right with Him." 

" For whenever Gentile folks, that 
have not Law, do naturally what Law 
bids ; these, though they have no Law, 
are a Law for themselves. They 
display the effect of Law engraved 
upon their hearts. Their conscience 
bears them witness. Their thoughts, 
in inner conclave, accuse them or 
(maybe) defend them...{_/t)r so surely 
it shall be) in the day when God shall 
judge the world, as I state it in my 
preaching, by the ^ency of Christ 
Jesus." 
In perusing this striking passage, the 
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reader cannot but feel that the hope of 
attaining God's favour, by ' resolute well 
doing,' is a very shadowy one. For Jews 
it fades away, all but entirely ; for Gentiles 
it becomes exceedingly faint. 'Self-con- 
demnation' (y. 15) is plainly the normal 
lot, even of the virtuous Gentile. His own 
'self-knowledge' judges him; for 'con- 
science,' it is well known, in Pauline 
writings is a narrower faculty than in 
ordinary modern speech. It judges a 
man while he lives ; and further, when he 
is passed to his great account, it will judge 
him — his 'thoughts' will judge him (for 
the XoyMT^oi are elements in the trvv- 
etSijo'Ls) — when he stands before Christ's 
Tribunal. This teaching of impending 
'judgment' (compare, once again, the 
speech at Athens), St Paul says, is a 
regular feature in the 'good tidings' as 
he tells them. 

In f. 12 di'd/iws is curiously used. It 
must stand for 'outside Law,' a phrase 
meant to cover all Gentiles. The anti- 
thesis makes this inevitable. 'Ef vd/i^ (in 
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spite of the absence of any definite article 
— and that need not at all surprise us, for 
it is wholly in keeping with well-attested 
classical usage) equally certainly covers 
Jews. The statement in z*. 13 {"but it is 
the doers of the Law that shall be righted") 
is, for all intents and purposes, a citation 
of Holy writ It is plainly equivalent to 
that saying of Leviticus (xviii. 5), which is 
referred to in x. 5, as also in Galatians. 
What is said m. w. 14 and 15 has often 
proved a stumbling block to Christian theo- 
logians. S. says that in the Talmud is ' no 
such liberal teaching.' 'EaiToi; clo-i, v6^% 
is curiously hard to render, so as to convey 
the proper meaning. Perhaps we might 
venture upon, "these, having not a Law, 
are their own Law " ; that is, they do with- 
out one. The figure mv. 15 is, as Pauline 
figures often are, confused and baffling. 
The conception of a Law ' in the heart,' or 
' written on the heart,' is, of course, familiar 
' O. T.' But here it is not the 'Law' which 
is graven upon the heart. It is the Ipyov 
of the Law, a very different matter. Now 
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the ' tprfov of the Law ' would possibly 
mean, that which the Law bids be done ; 
though it is not beyond the power of 
grammatical pedantry to vow that should 
rather be €/yya. I have ventured to say 
'eflfect,' taking ^yyov in the sense of 
'product' My own idea would be that 
the Apostolic writer is saying two things 
at once. It might be said of these people 
that ' they display the Law written on their 
hearts ' ; or, again, it might be said of 
them, that ' they display the effect of Law 
in their daily conduct.' What St Paul does 
actually say is, I believe, a combination of 
these two, or of two similar statements. In 
any case the ' figuration ' (one has to coin 
the word) changes mv. 15 with wonderful 
rapidity. We have barely grasped the 
idea of the Law which is 'on the heart,' 
before we find ourselves transported to 
the Court in permanent session within the 
virtuous man. And even here the figure 
is not very easy to grasp. For it too 
shifts and varies with kaleidoscopic swift- 
ness. First the man sits in judgment 
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himself, with * self-knowledge ' for friendly 
witness. Anon the picture is more defined. 
Conscience becomes the judge ; some 
' thoughts ' appear as accusers, and some 
as defenders. And then, before we can 
visualise the picture set before us, the 
whole judgment is transferred to the great 
Hereafter. Christ It is who sits supreme ; 
the man is standing before Him ; and his 
own 'conscience' is pleading for him — or 
alas! more often condemning him. And 
thereby a light is thrown on processes of 
judgment, which is full of instructive signifi- 
cance for any one who reads. This trans- 
ference of the moral audit, from the man's 
own heart to heaven, is so exceedingly 
abrupt that the translator is almost forced 
to fill in the details of the sentence. I have 
done this (with the words in italics) in the 
course of my paraphrase. 

And now the Jew is confronted de- 
cisively and definitely. He is 'shown up' 
to himself. Yet even here 'circumcision,* 
which the normal Jewish teacher r^jarded 
as an absolute sine qua non, is kept well 
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in the background. And, of course, it was 
on this that the hard-fought controversy, 
which embittered the Apostle's life, pre- 
eminently turned. However the voice of 
this strife had not been heard in Rome. 
Accordingly the writer happily found him- 
self in a position to develope what he had 
to say in the order which best pleased 
him. 

ii. 17 — 20. "And if you, sir, call 
yourself ' Jew,' and rest upon the Law, 
and glory in God, and can read the 
(heavenly) will, and pursue the loftiest, 
thanks to Law's most plain instruc- 
tions ; and are confident about your- 
self, that you are a leader of the blind, 
a light of people in darkness, an in- 
structor of the foolish, a teacher of 
the childish, because in the Law you 
have a power of shaping knowledge 
and (attaining to) God's Truth...." 
Here we have the Jewish position — as 
the Jew thought of himself, contrasted with 
the unenlightened Gentile — very clearly 
set before us. Two facts, above all, stand 
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out God, the supreme Creator of Heaven 
and Earth, is in a peculiar sense the God 
of Israel. He is 'our God and the God 
of our fathers.' Moreover the Israelite 
has a priceless heritage in the possession 
of the Law of Moses. This gives him an 
unique standing. All other men, by con- 
trast, are ' blind,' are ' in the dark,' are 
' fools ' (a Stoical term, from the School 
of Tarsus), are ' infants.' By the study of 
the Law (and in it he has been very soundly 
drilled) he can attain to real ' knowledge ' ; 
he can realise God's ' Truth.' 

And here, by the way, we should notice 
the exact force of " ii.6p<fKa<ri.v." It is not 
the fiopifyij of knowledge the Law provides. 
It is not a solid fact, but a potentiality. 
Those very unhappy backsliders, of whom 
we read in 2 Timothy, possessed a /xop- (1 Tim. 
<fM}(rt<i of Godliness, but of Godliness they '"' * 
had none. They failed to actualise it. 
Here the Israelite apostrophised claims 
that he has the ' key of knowledge,' and 
does not let it rust unused. 

But the stern Apostle affirms that his 
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practice is not as his preaching. He 

teaches other people, but he fails to teach 

himself. It is as it always has been. The 

Name of Israel's God is dishonoured among 

(isai. lii. 5 the nations, througfh the fault of His own 
LXX.) , * 

people. 

One phrase in this indictment is per- 
plexing to the reader. It ts the latter 
part of V. 22, "You, who abominate idols, 
are you a despoiler of temples ? " In what 
sense, the reader asks himself, could a Jew 
be a ' robber of temples'? Anything that 
had even remotely to do with an idol 
temple was considered ' abomination.' To 
have anything to do with such (and we 
know, from early Christian experience, 
what difficulties were involved, in the 
avoidance of idol-contact) might be classed 
as U/MKTuXeii'. At least, so we may suppose. 
One finds it hard to believe that a normal, 
respectable Jew would pilfer from heathen 
shrines. But then, it might be urged, 
neither would he steal. 

And now, for the first time, comes 
mention of circumcision. 
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ii. 25 — 27. " Circumcision is of 
service, provided you keep the Law. 
But if you transgress the Law your 
circumcision becomes ipso facto un- 
circumcision. If then an uncircumised 
person shall zejJously observe the 
requirements of Law, will not his 
uncircumcision be reckoned as circum- 
cision ? and accordingly Uncircum- 
cision, born so, because it achieves 
the Law, judge you, who transgress 
the Law with the letter and circum- 
cision ? " 

In these verses there is no difficulty, 
though there are interesting points of 
grammar. For instance, one asks oneself, 
is ^there any significance in the variation 
of phrasing, as between vojiov wpda-irgv 
and wapafidrr)^ vofiov ^5 ? The combina- 
tion (in V. 26) of 17 aKpofivaria with vj 
aKpofivaria avrov is also remarkable. One 
would have expected the abstract, so used, 
to have stood for a plural noun, instead of 
for one person. *Ek ^vtrtw^ (in v. 27) appears 
to be temporal, and mean "from birth." 
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The Sto, in the closing words, is of the 
'circumstantial' variety. In translation it 
needs some expansion, for it represents 
all this; ' though you possess the command- 
ments in black and white, and have been 
circumcised.' In v. 26 I have omitted to 
say that the second de6nite article in ra 
StKaud/iara toC vo/iov need not reappear in 
English. It may be either "of the Law," 
or simply "of Law." In Greek the article 
could not have been omitted. 

In the last two verses of the chapter 
we have an idea brought forward, which re- 
appears in chap. ix. The sentence is highly 
elliptical, and it is by no means certain 
how it ought to be expanded in English 
reproduction. I should deal with it as 
follows : 

ii. 28, 29. " For it is not the out- 
ward Jew " — ' ostensible ' and ' pal- 
pable ' seem, both of them, impossible 
— "that is a Jew; nor the outward, 
material circumcision, that is circum- 
cision. No ! it is the inward Jew, 
that is a Jew ; and the heart has a 
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circumcision — a circumcision spiritual, 
not literal His praise comes not of 
men ; it comes of God." 
In Jeremiah(ix. 26) and in Deuteronomy 
{x. 16) this conception of the ' inward ' 
circumcision may be found. It is worth 
noting how St Paul almost invariably 
avoids a perfectly balanced antithesis. As 
far as the second 'lovSatbs; the sentence, 
though elliptical, maintains a proper 
balance. Then the order is disturbed. 
Why iTvevfiaTi has an iv, and ypa/i/iari 
not, it would be difficult to say. Possibly 
the writer shrank from an unsupported 
irvevfiari, but did not feel the need of 
repeating the preposition. What is the 
antecedent of oS ? One would have ex- 
pected the feminine gender. It is just 
conceivable that the masculine {for it pro- 
bably is vtascu/tne) was called for by the 
fact that the very name 'Jew' {'louSalos) 
has a connexion with the word for " praise." 
However, that may be a mere coincidence. 
At this point comes a digression. The 
Jew is so convinced of his privileged 
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position, so utterly sure of himself as the 
favoured son of God, that St Paul feels 
called upon to meet an inevitable (though 
unformulated) objection. 

iii. 1,2. " Where then is the Jew's 
superiority? or, where is the advantage 
which belongs to the Circumcision ? 
There is much, in every way. To 
b^in with, they were entrusted with 
the oracles of God...." 
To wepura-ov is equivalent, I think, to 
an abstract noun, literally "the 'over and 
above '-ness." The "^Circumcision,' in the 
second question, means the whole of the 
Jewish people. It might be taken, of 
course, as signifying, ' Where is the use of 
being circumcised ?' But the other seems 
to me preferable. For, although the ques- 
tion is put twice, it is really only one 
question. The supposed objector cries, 
What is the good of being a Jew, if what 
you say is correct ? The answer comes, 
There is much good ! The superiority is 
palpable ; it is also manifold. The writer 
makes as though he would enumerate 
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various points in which Israel is highly 
favoured. But he only mentions one. 
Others he might have mentioned will be 
found in chap. ix. Then, he suddenly 
breaks off, in a very perplexing manner. 
His tendency to fly ofT, as it were, at a 
tangent is well known to all commentators. 
But generally it is more easy to see what 
diverted his thoughts than it is in the 
pass^e before us. Anyhow w. 3 — 9 are 
a digression in a digression — and a digres- 
sion so far-fetched, that one is almost 
tempted to wonder whether the section 
can be misplaced. Yet that is made 
unlikely by the undoubted fact of the 
break. The expected enumeration never 
comes. 

For the rest, what can we say, unless 
that the thought of 'trust,' contained in 
iirurT€vdT}<r<a/, instantaneously calls up the 
thought of the people's untrustworthiness ? 
To have been ' entrusted ' with the Law, 
and with the Prophets, was indeed a sub- 
stantial privilege, though it was only one of 
several. And how did Israel respond? 
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Was he loyal ? was he trustworthy ? Did 
his 'faithfulness' in any sense answer 
to the ' faithfulness ' of his God ? Alas ! 
the record of history is all to the contrary. 
The story of Israel is a story of trust 
unjustified, of love Divine betrayed. But 
it is not merely this the Apostle says. If 
it were we should follow the thought with 
less of hesitation. He passes, with light- 
ning rapidity, from one consideration to 
another. He answers thoughts of his own 
and unexpressed objections of an imagined 
opponent in controversy. The effect is 
bewildering to the modern reader. How- 
ever, let us take it as it stands. 

iii. 3, 4. " Why ! Suppose that 
some were faithless ; will their un- 
faithfulness annul the faith of God ? " 
(The "faith of God," obviously, can only 
mean one thing. His being true to Himself 
and true to His promises.) 

"Of course, of course, it cannot! 
Nay, let God be proved true, though 
every man be a liar : as it stands in 
Holy Writ, That Tkoumayst be proved 
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r^kt in Thy pleadings, and prevail ^^^^^ 

when on Tky trial." 
In this citation from the Psalm (in 
which the writer follows the LXX varia- 
tions from the Hebrew — for Professor 
Cheyne renders that thou- mightest be justi- 
fied when thou Weakest, be clear when thou 
judgest^ St Paul regards the Most High as 
Himself before a tribunal, and amply vindi- 
cated. The Hebrew presents us with a 
very different picture. There mafCs sin is 
so palpable, so undisguised, so freely ad- 
mitted ; that the sentence passed by God, 
the Great Judge of all, however heavy it 
be, can only be accepted as altc^ether 
justified. The Septu^int translators may 
have meant to employ a deponent. But if 
they so intended, St Paul disregards their 
intention ; thus attaching to their words a 
wider range of meaning, and, for the 
moment, dissevering them from the context, 
in which we find them. As here quoted 
they have the sense : what God says is 
always right ; whenever His acts are ques- 
tioned they are found beyond all question. 
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Next it would seem, we must suppose, 
this unchallenged eternal ' Rightness ' is 
disputed on the subtle ground that if our 
'wrongness' establishes God's 'rightness' 
it cannot be just and equitable that He 
should punish us. But this contention 
receives short shrift and sharp. It is 
Cf. Gen. simply inconceivable that the Judge of all 
the Earth should not do right. Yet it 
crops up once again, in prompt restatement 
(zj. 7) in a form amazingly involved ; only 
to be repudiated in the grim and stem 
pronouncement "Whose condemnation ts 
just." 

Before the passage is left, let me give a 
paraphrase of it. 

iii. 5 — 8. " But if our wickedness 
establishes God's righteousness, what 
are we to say? Can it be — I speak 
as a man — that God, who inflicts on 
us His wrath, is deaKng unjustly ? 
Never! If that were so, how is He 
to judge the world ? If the truthful- 
ness of God redounded through my 
lie, why, that being so, am I judged 
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as a sinner ? Moreover, why should 
we not cry ; as they malign us, aye, 
some aver we say; Let us do evil that 
good may come of it ? The condem- 
nation of such talk is just" 
The last sentence here in the text is 
formed very irregularly, A ti must be 
supplied, but also a Xeyw/wv. The latter 
has been absorbed in the Xeyetw dependent 
on <^<rt. Furthermore the very thing, 
which we ask if we are to say, stands as a 
dependent clause in construction with the 
^turi. Such irregularities are found in 
classical writers, but hardly in a form so 
intricate and complex as this we have 
before us. 

There is nothing more I can say about 
the section. I have done the best I can to 
give a definite meaning to a sentence such 
as fills the most courageous interpreter with 
a sinking of the heart. 
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\ 5. Jew and Gentile alike guilty 

The digression into which we plunged 
at the end of v. 2, and the train of specula- 
tion that it brought, are now a thing of the 
past. We return to the main argument, 
leading on to the conclusion that all the 
world alike is hopelessly involved in sin. 
In the C£i5e of the Gentiles, the fact is 
beyond dispute. Israel too, in spite of his 
privil^ed position, is really in no better 
case. So we now proceed to show. Verse 
9 (as it happens) contains a curious problem 
of vocabulary. What is the meaning of 
■rrpo€)(6n€da ? Looking at the sentence in 
general one notes that excellent sense 
would be made if ■npoeyofi.tOa should mean 
either ' are we better off than they,' or ' are 
they better off than we'; either 'have they 
the advantage of us,' or, 'have we the 
advantage of them.' Whichever the ques- 
tion may be, the answer is ' not at all.' 
I think that stands out clearly. But how 
shall we decide? All classical students 
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know that certain compounds of ^w are 
used in the active voice with a neuter 
sense. This is the case with KaT^etf, 
wexioi and irpo^eti'. Our own 'hold' 
supplies in English an obvious illustration. 
TlpoexiO' in the active means to 'jut out' 
(of headlands), and then generally to ' be in 
advance,' to ' be superior.' Can the middle 
have a similar meaning.'' There is no 
evidence whatever to show it, lipo^etrSai 
(passive) exists in Plutarch (only I cannot 
trace the reference) with the meaning ' be 
exalted.' The Greek O.T, affords us no 
aid. The word, in any case, occurs only 
once and then it would appear that vpocr- 
^€iv, rather than Trpoix^a; is the reading to 
be followed (Job xxvii. 6). The fact is, 
we must wait till some fortunate exhumed 
sherd, or strip of papyrus, from the ran- 
sacked dustheaps of Egypt comes to throw 
new light upon it. Harking back to w. i 
and 2, 1 feel certain that the sense required 
is, "are we in better case.^" That is, to 
be sure, precisely what the ordinary Jew be- 
lieved with fervency of devotion ; precisely 
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what St Paul was minded to contest. 
Therefore (even in the absence of all 
evidence for such a meaning) I make bold 
to believe it is right. It is, no doubt, a 
term of common speech, involving some 
metaphor not easy to discern. There are 
plenty of such usages to be found in every 
language. It is on the racecourse, or the 
drillground, or the rialto, one has to look 
for their primal origin. 

iii. 9. " How then ? Are we in 
better case than they ? Not one whit ! 
We have already chained both Jews 
and Gentiles, all of them, with being 
under sin ; as Holy Scripture says..." 
In i. 21, we were told that the heathen 
are ' without excuse ' ; and that was fol- 
lowed up by the long and familiar catalogue 
of definite iniquities. At the opening of 
chap. ii. the same epithet (ocon-oX^Jyijros) 
was apparently applied to the Israelite in 
his proud consciousness of moral superior- 
ity. To this, as I conceive, is reference 
in irpoTiruurdfitBa. It is 'charge' rather 
than ' demonstration ' ; though the Gentile, 
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in all probability, would have let judgment 
go 'by default.' His attitude towards sin, 
as we have already seen, is an attitude 
of cheerful ac'quiescence. ' They all do it ' 
would be his plea. Why should he wish 
to be either better than his neighbours, or 
better than his gods ? The Jew would be 
less prepared to 'give himself away,' by 
admitting his sinfulness. The 'conflate' 
quotation that follows, I assume, is 
addressed to him. Indeed, in v. 19, the 
writer distinctly says so. The string of 
' texts ' (in the vulgar sense of the word) 
runs something as follows : 

iit. 10 — 1 2. " There ts not a single 
one righteous; there is not who has 
understanding; there is not who searches 
after God. All hmje swerved from, the Ps. > 
way ; all alike have become corrupted; ' * 
there is not who follows goodness, no, 
not even one." 
So far the writer has drawn upon the 
opening of Psalm xiv., the complaint of a 
servant of God in an age of infidelity. The 
words quoted give us a picture of ' the 
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fool ' and of his fellows ; that is, of the 
reckless unbeliever. The next four ' texts ' 
are taken from various places, Psalm v., 
Psalm cxl., Psalm x., Isaiah lix. Save 
the passage from Isaiah, which is a national 
indictment, the rest all come from pictures 
of the professedly unrighteous, of the 
enemies of God and of His servants. 
Says the first (Psalm v. lo (LXX)). 

iii. 13. A grave wide open is their 
guild: with their tongues they have 
wrought deceitfully. 
(Here eSoXioSo-oj- is ' imperfect ' in form 
— a very awkward tense ; we need ^SoXxo>- 
(roi*.) 
The second says (Psalm cxl. 3 (LXX)), 

The poison of asps is under their 
lips: 
the third (a very free citation of Psalm x. 7), 
whose mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness : 
the fourth ts from Isaiah lix. 7, 8 (in a form 
both abridged and free). 

Swift are their feet to pour out 
blood... destruction and misery is in 
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their ways, and the Way of Peace have 
they not known : 
last of all come part of the opening words 
of Psalm xxxvi. 

.,, there is no fear of God before his 
eyes. 
These last five sayings have made 
their way from ' Romans ' into the common 
Christian version of Psalm xiv. — they are 
found in our ' LXX ' manuscripts — and 
so into the Prayer Book version of our 
Church. 

Roughly speaking, the whole citation, 

which is after Rabbinic models, describes 

the ' wickedness ' of the ' wicked' St Paul 

however makes bold to apply it universally. 

iii. 19. "Now we know that all 

the Law says, it says to those in the 

Law ; so that every mouth may be 

stopped and {thus) all the world be 

proved liable to God's vengeance." 

The ' Law ' means, of course, all the 

Scriptures : in this case, the Psalms and 

Isaiah. Their message is to God's people, 

to those who own His allegiance and 
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accept His holy commandments. Accord- 
ingly their indictment brings condemnation 
on Israel. The result is — for the wo. can- 
not be taken as strictly * telic ' ; save in so 
far as all that is, corresponds with a hidden 
'purpose' — the result is, that all opposition 
is silenced, and none can dispute God's 
justice. "Every mouth," both of Jew and 
Gentile, is "stopped"; "all the world," 
whether heathen or other, is liable to such 
penalty as the Almighty shall choose to 
inflict. 

This conclusion is finally clinched by 
the citation we have already met in Gala- 
tians ii. 16. The form of it and the use of 
it are just the same as there. Only here 
we have an addition, a very pithy state- 
ment of the purpose served by Law in the 
Divine economy. 

iii. 30. " Because by works of 
Law ' no Iknng creature sfiall be 
righted in' His 'Presence.' By Law, 
you know, there comes the recc^nition 
of sin." 
The actual quotation (from Psalm cxliii. 
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2) is enclosed in single commas. The idea 
of the function of Law as stimulating con- 
science by definition of wrongdoing is 
repeated, in another form, in chap. vii. 
below. 



§6. The new ' Rightness,' or 
' Righteousness ' 

And now, having set before the reader, 
in black and white, the deplorable con- 
dition of all the world in respect to 
sinfulness, St Paul proceeds to unfold the 
doctrine of the new ' Righteousness.' The 
message first touches the Israelite, as is 
plainly indicated in the very opening 
phrases. It is a section of fundamental 
importance and calls for very careful 
handling. 

iii. 21, 22. " But now, quite apart 
from Law, a 'righteousness of God' 
has been (and is) displayed ; a ' right- 
eousness' whereto the Law and the 
Prophets testify — a 'righteousness of 
God' (operating) through faith in Jesus 
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Christ, (and) extending to all believers ; 
for there is no distinction." 
The very last verse declared that "no 
living creature shall be set right." So it 
was till the New Age came. It was in 
such a sense, I should hold, the Aposde 
interpreted the words of Psalm xiv. There 
he did not take StVotos to mean 'right- 
doing ' ; but ' right ' in a narrower sense, 
that is ' right with God.' That no one 
was, nor could be rdre — in the days before 
the great <f>avfpQM7K, X<apli v6nov briefly 
hints at the stage of futile effort, which 
Saul the Pharisee had known so well. 
Many still were engaged upon it : there were 
Jews in Rome so engaged. The two words 
simply insist that 'all that' is a delusion 
and must be set aside. "A righteousness 
of God " I take to mean a way whereby a 
man may attain to ' right '-ness with God, 
by God's own plan and appointment It 
has nothing to do with conduct: it deals 
with stattts only : but status, where God is 
concerned, is for man the very first of all 
considerations. God's own 'righteousness,' 
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in the ethical sense, has nothing to do 
with the matter. The ©«ou does not mark 
Him as the possessor of the 'righteous- 
ness.' It only marks it as being associated 
with Him — we apprehend, of course, as 
its fountainhead and source. "God's right- 
eousness" is contrasted with a "righteous- 
ness " of man, that is, any system whereby 
a man may hope to attain to the definitely 
unattainable. But, though this way to 
acceptance is new in point of time, it is not 
unprepared for. The ' Law ' has testified 
of it, no doubt, both in its words of promise 
and also (perhaps more plainly) in the 
symbolism of appointed Ritual. As for the 
' Prophets,' one thinks at once of the great 
utterances of Isaiah. In v. 22 we meet 
prepositions somewhat heavily weighted, 
even overweighted, with meaning. The 
8ia has to bear a good deal ; but so 
also has the ets. There seems to have 
been a time when copyists were uncertain 
whether htt or e« should be read. If one 
might have a choice in the matter, one 
would be disposed to vote for hni, as 
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definitely better adapted to express the 
idea of extension. In English we cannot 
well, without sacrifice of clearness, refrain 
from some expanding. The meaning of 
the phrase iriorecos 'li^trov Xpiorov has been 
disputed like everything else. That the 
' faith ' is not our Lord's faith (notwith- 
standing Heb. xii. 2), is made certain by 
Gal. ii. 16, where we read how "we"... 
"being sure that man is not 'justified' by 
works of Law, only by faith in Christ Jesus, 
even we became believers in Christ Jesus " 
— which is surely proof positive as to what 
the writer means here. The closing words 
of V, 22 (ou yap ioTt SuurroXi;), belong to 
what goes before. AiaaroXr} itself, as it 
happens, is found once ^;ain in the Epistle 
(it occurs three times altogether, the re- 
maining place being i Cor. xiv. 7) in such 
a connexion as shows that the absence of 
difference spoken of is in relation to 'be- 
lievers' and not to 'sinners.' The sense 
is "on all believers, without distinction." 
At least that is the conclusion suggested 
by X, ri, 12. However, in the end, it 
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comes to the same thing. Jew and Gentile 
— ail are 'justified' only by the way of 
' faith.' For why ? The sequel shows. 

iii. 23, 24. " For all have sinned 
and (consciously) fall short of the 
Divine Glory ; and are freely justified 
by His own 'grace,' through the 
'redemption' that was wrought in 
Jesus Christ..." 

The nwTes rjfiapTov here is an excellent 
instance of the danger of identifying the 
Greek aorist with our preterite. All the 
phrase means is just this, that every man 
on earth, and woman too, at one time or 
another, has done amiss. Presumably it 
was this kind of usage that induced old 
world grammarians to designate the tense 
'the undefined tense.' Now, our English 
preterite is, in a general way, precisely 
the opposite. ' I struck ' means that I so 
did upon some given occasion. When we 
wish to be ' indefinite ' we naturally say ' I 
have struck,' not ' I struck.' ' Again and 
again I ^ave seen ' is what our idiom requires. 
Therefore " all have sinned" is right. Only 
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we must be careful to remember, it does 
not refer to any ' corporate ' sin, any sin in 
which we all had part and lot — as the 
older theolc^ says men all share in the 
sin of Adam. It merely states a truth we 
are none of us prepared to deny, that, at 
one time or another, we have done what 
we blush to recall ; what we feel to be 
incompatible with any ' acceptance ' by 
God. This 'sin' is always past, even if 
perpetrated just this moment: the 'con- 
sciousness ' it entails is inevitably present. 
Because we did wrong to-day, last week, 
last year, whenever it may be, we feel in 
our hearts uncomfortable at the contempla- 
tion of God and His Supreme Holiness. 
And there is more in it than that. Not 
only do we ' feel ' unfit ; we actually are 
unfit. As for the voice of va-Tepovvrai, it 
is worth while to observe that 'sense' 
verbs in early Greek are very apt to be 
' middle.' There is in them an element of 
' reflexive ' force. A careful consideration 
of the places where varepelv and xxTrfptZ- 
a-0ai are found in the New Testament, 
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seems to give good reason for thinking 
that the former means ' to be behind,' and 
the latter 'to feel want,' or to 'feel oneself 
behind.' Yet it is not wholly certain. St 
Luke XV. 14 and 1 Cor. xii. 24 might be 
taken as examples of the meaning of ' con- 
scious' want or 'conscious' failing. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the Divine 
' Glory * is an expression for God's realised 
Holiness. He has said " Ye shall be holy, 
fof I am holy," but unhappy man in his 
heart is only too well aware he is nothing 
of the sort. Before the amazing splendour 
of that transcendent Holiness he stands 
completely abashed. The " glory of God" 
however might mean that moral dignity 
which the great Creator meant His creature 
man to have. But the other interpretation 
iappears to be the likelier. Verse 24 is full 
of important technical terms. Xo^is means 
(in strict accordance with regular Pauline 
usage) the 'undeserved favour' of God. 
'AiroXvr/xiKris I will speak of anon. At- 
xauivftevof, is used in the formal 'theo- 
logical' sense, not "made righteous," that 
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is, but "righted." Luther's German gives 
it exactly ; " und werden ohne Verdienst 
gereckt." 

There is, we must freely admit, a 
singular grammatical difficulty to be faced 
in this same verse. It is this ; that the 
main predication is conveyed in a participle, 
SiKaiov/icfoi. Yet plainly there are before 
us only two alternatives. Either all words 
after Trta"TeiJoi^as till t^s So^? tov ^eov 
must be taken as a parenthesis, and Swcoiow- 
/levoi be regarded as one of those ' irra- 
tional ' participial appositions we sometimes 
find in St Paul : or else we must boldly 
say that Sifcaioujxeiwi is virtually equivalent 
to KOI SiKatovt^ai. Our familiar "being 
justified freely " is only possible because it is 
apprehended not as d, present participle, but 
as a past one. As translation it will not 
do. At any rate so I should hold. 

However, let us be honest. 1 have 
said that 1 incline to regard the word 
SiKatov/xo'oi as equivalent to koX hi.Ka.i- 
ovvrac. Then, unless we are prepared 
to admit some laxity of expression, it 
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undoubtedly means too much. *' All " have 
sinned, but " all " are not "justified." It is 
the jrtoT«JoiT€s only, be they Jew, or be 
they Gentile, that reach that happy condi- 
tion. If accordingly we incline to take it 
as I have taken it, we must supply a 
qualifying phrase (at least, in thought) 
" and are justified — if they are justified- — 
by no merit of their own but by His free 
Grace." 

The question is ; is this, or is it not, 
beyond the bonds of that licence in manipu- 
lation of grammar St Paul so freelyassumes ? 
And now for awoXvrpwo-ts. The usage of 
the Septuagint undoubtedly eliminates from 
this term the idea of 'ransom.' The 
word means 'redemption,' that is, in the 
sense of mere 'deliverance.' All idea of 
' price ' has vanished. Has it also vanished 
in St Paul ? Elsewhere the thought of 
' price ' is emphasised by our writer, though 
not in connexion with 'ransom,' or any 
such metaphor. In the famous saying of 
Christ we have our definite Xvr^oi'. It 
might be argued therefore that here too 
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the second element in the famous com- 
pound noun is not asleep or dead. Take 
it altogether, however, I think that it is 
safer to regard the noun as used in its 
common ' O. T.' sense. After all, the 
\ir(mv of Christ was all His own. It does 
not seem to have had any sort of root in the 
past The Xw-pa of O, T. are literal Xvt/jo. 
Let us then dissociate airoXvrpa>a-(« from 
all 'KvTpov in this context. 

Lastly, before we pass on, we must 
observe that this diroXur/MtxT-ts is char- 
acterised as being ev Xpun^ 'lv}<rov. The 
CK awakes some questioning. Is it like this 
one in ' Galatians ' (ii. 4) rqv ik€v0€piai> ifv 
expfttv hf XpuTT^ 'Irja-ov ? or this other, in 
the same Epistle (ii. 17), Cv^ovvTe^ SiKoia- 
67}vai iv Xpurr^ ? And, even if it be, 
what is the force of it ? The truth is, of 
all prepositions none is more elusive than 
o*. Here, I take it, we have to choose 
between two conceptions. The ' redemp- 
tion ' either comes "through Christ Jesus" 
{for I conceive that there are places where 
ec is not far in sense from Sia with the 
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genitive): or else, it must be viewed as 
centred in His Person. This latter is easier 
to say than to grasp or to explain. Maybe 
the Johannic "In Him was Light" would 
help us. The hf in vi. r i is, I should say, 
more decisively quasi-instrumental — unless, 
by a considerable stretch of the ' pregnant ' 
principle, we make bold to see in that the 
doctrine of the ' vitaj union.' I remember, 
when I first read ' Romans ' as a schoolboy 
years ago, all ^'s had somehow to be forced 
into relation with the idea of locality. But 
such desperate expedients need not trouble 
us to-day. The effect of this qualification, 
attached to our Redemption, is plain for all 
practical purposes : it comes ' through ' the 
Lord Christ — primarily through His In- 
carnation and Death. 

Let us venture forward two more 
verses ; 

iii. 25, 26. "Whom God to 

be atoning, by means of faith, through 
His own blood ; with a view to demon- 
stration of God's own ' righteousness ' 
— because former sins had been passed 
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over, in the time when He was patient 
— I say, for the demonstration of His 
'righteousness' at this present, to the 
end He may be ' righteous' yet also 
'righting' him, that is of those that 
behave in Jesus." 
The verb I have left a blank, because it 
is so hard to make up one's mind about it. 
UporidfaOai comes but three times in all 
the N.T. Twice it certainly means 'pro- 
pose' (that is, set before oneself, as an 
object to pursue). In the 'LXX' the 
middle is found three times in this tense ; 
and in each of the three it has a reflexive 
force. It belongs to the phrase of the 
Psalms 'to set God before one's eyes.' 
Can- it mean here "Whom God purposed 
to Himself to be " ? Or, are we to find in 
it a usage somewhat removed from all 
Biblical usage whatever, and take it as 
merely meaning" set forward," "displayed"? 
That could be supported by classical in- 
stances — even if we dissociate it from that 
more special us^e, whereby it often means 
' lay out for burial.' 
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On the whole, I should prefer to render 
"Whom God purposed to be 
atoning...." 

With regard to ViauTTqpiov, I feel certain 
S. is right. So far as form is concerned, 
the word could easily be an adjectival 
form. And ' adjectival,' in fact, it is, in 
Josephus and elsewhere (iesh'bus L.S., who 
give two references). In LXX, to be 
sure, it always means "mercy seat" as it 
does also in Hebrews ix. — the only other 
place, where it is found in the N.T. Yet 
it cannot possibly mean " mercy seat " here. 
And should you say, such a usage of an 
adjective is not Greek, then I answer, you 
will find an instance in Aeschylus, who 
employs in TAed. 562 xaxav r^v&t ^av- 
kevrjpiov for ' the man that counselled 
these naughty deeds.' 

The two prepositional phrases, that 
follow on iXatrrqpuiv, are wholly indepen- 
dent of each other. They add two fresh 
details. Christ makes men's peace with 
God, provided they have faith : moreover, 
His ' atonement ' is achieved iv rf> avroO 
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ai/uETu How this is so, we cannot tell. 
But the Apostolic teaching reproduces 
Christ's own statement in the Gospel (see 
St Matt xxvi. 28). There the "putting 
away of sins " — plainly the heart of what 
is expressed in the term iXoo-nj^ioi' — is 
definitely connected with the " outpouring " 
of His Blood. What mysteries lie behind 
that "outpouring" it is not for us to 
fathom. But we must not close our eyes 
to the solemn fact that Christ Himself pro- 
claimed a 'virtue' in His death, and that 
all His followers, as many as ever taught 
in early days, likewise proclaimed this 
thing. Though 'blood' in the ancient 
world (I think, universally) was taken as 
the seat of life; yet blood that is shed 
stands for death — stands for life laid down 
for others. As S. very justly observes, the 
' idea of sacrifice ' is a ' central conception ' 
of N. T. religion. Though we may not 
see its meaning, we 'must not explain it 
away'; nor r^ard it as 'mere metaphor.' 
To this I say 'Amen,' with all my heart 
and soull 
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Continuing the consideratiott of what is 
said in v. 25, we come to the Apostolic 
statement of a purpose that was involved 
in Christ's work of propitiation. This is 
stated once and again ; but the conception 
is introduced by different prepositions. 
The first time it is «is S'Setfiv, the second 
^^0% T^v cvSei^iv. Plainly the latter phrase 
is more definite than the former ; but its 
larger degree of definiteness, I think, must 
be taken to lie rather in the addition of 
the article than in the change of the 
preposition. Subtle minds have drawn a 
distinction between tvi and ■apo'i in such 
connexions : but the plain man is rather 
tempted to doubt whether they will hold. 

What St Paul desires to say is obvious- 
ly this. God's ' Righteousness ' (meaning 
thereby — in anthropomorphic terms — His 
absolute sense of right) is somehow touched 
and affected by the act of ' passing over ' 
sin. The irapea-i« of sins demands, in the 
Apostolic thought, some sort of justifica- 
tion. It might have been supposed that 
God was not Sikcuos (that is, absolutely 
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'just' — that He could tolerate sin, the 
which, from His very nature, is palpably 
impossible. This desiderated .'justifica- 
tion' of the Perfect Justice of God is 
supplied by the Death of Christ. That 
demonstrates indisputably that sin is not 
'indifferent'; not a thing which does not 
matter. The idea has, possibly, been over- 
emphasised by Puritan Divines. It is not 
in the Pauline scheme of primary import- 
ance. Still here it plainly is, and has to be 
grappled with. 

For that purpose we must be clear as 
to how jra/Mo-is differs from a^<rK. ' For- 
giveness,' as we call it, that ts to say, the 
wiping out the memory of a wrongdoing, 
as one wipes out the ' score ' on a slate, in 
such sort that the wrongful act is wholly 
dead and buried and the wrongdoer is 
restored to the position he occupied, before 
he did the wrong — ' forgiveness,' I say, is 
a^o-is, which word we sometimes render 
by the Latin term 'remission' (which is 
not very adequate) and sometimes by our 
own word. IlapeaK (which ts only found 
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here in Biblical Greek) is a wholly different 
matter. It means a ' passing over without 
notice,' a temporar}"- disregarding. In sense 
it is akin to that virtptZ&v, of Acts xvii., 
which our English (A.V.) renders so whim- 
sically. That wa/wo-w belonged to another 
^e : it cannot continue for ever ; for it is 
palpably derogatory to God's supreme 
Righteousness. Therefore it must give 
place, and an tuJKo-K be achieved, at a cost 
which will prove for ever that God does 
not disregard sin, or view it as indifferent. 
As for irpoytyopoTotv (where one would 
have rather looked for an aorist participle) 
it should be noticed, as a fact, that the 
perfect .yeyova is not infrequently em- 
ployed ' irrationally.' A concordance will 
demonstrate this. Those, who are zealous 
for a ' perfect ' sense in the word, can find 
a loophole here, in the thoi^ht that 'sins,' 
once sinned, remain ' sins ' permanently (in 
the absence of a<f>€cn<i). 'Ev rg avoxV 's, 
of course, a temporal expression. 'E» t^ 
vw Katp^ recalls to the mind the dis- 
tinction (in Acts xvii.) between "the time 
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of ignorance " and the " now," in which God 
bids men "everywhere repent," in view of 
coming judgment. 

At the end of v. 26, 1 have ventured on 
a novel rendering. The koI I take to be 
'adversative,' not 'copulative.' The pro- 
blem is, how shall God be ' Righteous ' in 
Himself, and yet accept sinners as 'i' the 
right.' This is what theologians commonly 
speak of as the reconciliation of Justice and 
Mercy. 

S. says " righteous and also declaring 
righteous." That is precisely what ' Sia ■n)v 
ira/Kcrur ' (a thing which palpably demands 
excuse) will not at all permit It should 
be " righteous ;ve^ also 'righting'." Such 
an adversative force in ' and ' is found, 
one would suspect, in every language. 

Tow iK irioT€ft»s *\f}<yov is sufficiently 
compact, regarded as a phrase. It means 
"anyone, who belongs to faith in Jesus." 
The expression is of the same pattern, not 
improbably, as the descriptive phrase in 
Galatians "ol iK vepirofiT}^." But I cannot 
feel certain, whether it actually signifies 
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"him, who rests on faith in Jesus," or, 
".him, who belongs to 'faith' in Jesus," 
that is, to the company of the faithful. 
Yet truly it matters little. 



§7. The new 'Righteousness' the 
same for all 

In V. 9 just above we met the puzzling 
question n oJc; irpae^^iBo. (which, by the 
way, our English revisers rendered "What 
then ? Are we in worse case," whereto the 
American Company appended this pithy 
comment, "For 'in worse case' read 
' better ' and omit the margin " !). We 
can now say, that any claim the Jew might 
have to priority, is effectually wiped out 
To ' glory ' in the privilege of Abrahamic 
descent, or the possession of the ' Law,' 
was peculiarly Jewish. Such glorying is 
now rendered impossible, nay even incon- 
ceivable. 

iii. 27. "What becomes, then, of 
our boasting .' It has been entirely 
shut out." 
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Here we have a past fact simply. The 
tense concentrates attention entirely on 
the consideration that It is past. Hence- 
forth all ' boasting ' (and the article, though 
it may conceivably be only the article 
attached to ' abstract nouns,' as such, seems 
here to define the 'boasting' as that of 
St Paul's compatriots) " has been excluded," 
" is excluded." So far, all is ' plain sailing.' 
Now there are 'rocks ahead.' The use 
of i^^ou, in the very next question, is 
eminently perplexing. However, we recall 
that in other instances, the Apostle uses 
this particular term with prodigious free- 
dom, viii. 2 will illustrate. 

All English versions say 'law.' What 
the ordinary reader may gather therefrom 
one hardly likes to think. S. inclines to 
the rendering 'system.' To ray mind, in 
modern English 'principle' is the nearest 
equivalent. 

Let us, then, adventure so. 

iii. 2 7 — 3 1 . " Thanks to what prin- 
ciple } The principle of doing things ? 
No ! the principle of believing. Our 
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view is, that a man is set right before 
God by faith, apart from doing Law's 
biddings." 

" Or, can it be that God is the God 
of the Jews alone? Is He not the 
Gentiles' too ? Aye, surely, the Gen- 
tiles' also ; if in very truth there is 
One God, who will accept the Circum- 
cision, thanks to faith, and the Uncir- 
cumcision, because they have the 
Faith." 

" Do we then by our faith annul 
the Law ? Nay, nay t We establish 
it." 
Viewing the passage as a wh<Je, one 
notices at once the full force of the 1^/10$ 
difficulty. It is a class of difficulty which 
dogs our steps everywhere. To the orderly 
English mind, it is barely conceivable that 
a word should be employed in one para- 
graph in two senses. That is, presumably, 
why our Company of Revisers retained the 
term ' law ' all through. Yet the more one 
peruses the sentence, the more certain one 
becomes, that the v6ilo% off. 3 1 has nothing 
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whatever to do with the w/tos of v. 27. 
Verse 3 1 contains a purely subsidiary ques- 
tion. 1 1 does not appear to aflfect the section 
generally, or to have any intimate relation 
with it. 

But, mark the baffling conciseness of 
the question that follows i^eKkatrdj}. 
"Where is our boasting? It is shut out. 
By what sort of principle ? " So runs the 
text. Would it be going too far to affirm 
that, when St Paul declares that "boasting" 
is " shut out " by such and such a principle, 
he means that none can boast, because the 
'principle,' whereby a man finds favour 
or mercy with God, is not ' works ' but 
' faith ' ? 

"What 'principle' excludes it?" he 
asks. This must plainly be a brachylogy ; 
for the expanded sense should be. By 
the operation of what principle is it ex- 
cluded ? The answer is, Faith not works. 
That is the principle which renders all 
boasting impossible. The XoyiZPH-^"- yv 
— yap appears preferable to otv — repre- 
sents the Pauline position. Possibly, by 
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the use of the plural, he means to convey 
the idea that his readers are carried with 
him. On the other hand, quite as possibly, 
he is speaking for himself alone. The ^ 
(in V. 29) introduces, as normally, an im- 
possible alternative. If Law were the 
royal road to SwcowoTit^, Israel would 
occupy a position of unfair privilege. The 
Gentile would be situated, by comparison, 
most unfavourably. My impression is, 
that in saying enrep ets 6 tfeos, the writer 
means us to gather that God is the same 
for all, as I have put it in the paraphrase. 
The distinction (in v. 30), between Ik 
irtoTcws and 8ta trfi wioT€<oi, is not very 
easy to grasp. And yet we can hardly sup- 
pose the variation unintentional. Maybe, 
the anarthrous form distinguishes 'faith' 
as a whole from ' works ' as a whole ; 
whereas the Sta rij^ irurreat^ refers to belief 
in a specific form, that is to say, belief in 
Christ The distinction, such as it is, rests 
less on the variation of preposition than on 
the presence or absence of the article. In 
V. 31 the writer, having dealt with the 
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question of ' glorying,' raises yet a further 
quesrion, and answers it very briefly. If 
the Law (an objector might urge) does not 
help a man with God, what is the use of 
it ? You are emptying it of all meaning. 
Not so! responds the Apostle, Law be- 
comes more real than ever. For the 
explanation of this 'dark sayiiig,' we must 
turn to a later passage. From xiii. lo we 
learn that Love is ttk-fifKa^a, vofiov. 

St Paul's great Master Himself had ex- 
pressly repudiated the charge of abolishing 
' Law.' He spoke definitely of 'the Law.' 
I should say it is likely enough that ' Law ' 
means ' the Law ' here too. No/ioi' oSv 
Ko.Ta.pyov^€v would really contain no 
meaning, setting Jewish Law apart. 



§ 8. The faith of Abraham and 
its lesson for us 

In the last section of chap. lii. it was 
laid down that ' boasting ' is impossible. 
At this point we seem to hear a voice that 
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asks, What ? had even Abraham no ground 
for glorying ? This opens up the theme 
of the Patriarch's position, and the whole of 
chap. iv. is taken up with its consideration. 
In I/. I a little group of manuscripts omits 
the verb eipTjKdvai. This is plainly ad- 
vantageous. For the question that naturally 
arises is not, What did Abraham get ? but, 
How about Abraham ? The personal pro- 
noun ■^fiiov has been thought an argument 
for a preponderance of Jews in the Church 
at Rome. But clearly that conclusion is 
by no means inevitable. It may be the 
writer is using the phrase of an imagined 
objector, or he may be for the moment 
unusually conscious of his own Abrahamic 
descent In a general way we must re- 
member that with St Paul ' we ' is used for 
four separate things. Sometimes it means 
' my brother Jews and I ' ; sometimes ' my 
brother Christians and I ' ; sometimes ' my 
fellow workers and I ' ; and sometimes 
simply ' I.' We have to be prepared for 
its use in any of these ways at any 
moment. 
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iv. r. "What then shall we say 
of Abraham, our natural progenitor ? 
[Cannot he glory f\ Why, if Abra- 
ham 'ibund favour' by things done, 
he is in a position to boast. But he 
is not as towards God. For what does 
the Scripture say ? Abraham believed 
6 God and it was accounted to him for 

righteousness." 
Here we have the familiar citation 
already employed in 'Galatians' (iii. 6). 
There it came in somewhat suddenly, and 
was not discussed with the fulness we 
shall find in the course of this chapter. 
At the end of &. i I insert the words that 
seem to be needed by the context. For it 
is very plainly a question whether he €)(« 
Ka.-u)(r\^a^ or no. The ascription of an 
actual ' StKotoKTis ' to the Patriarch is not 
in the earlier letter. There the StKawo-unj 
(of which the quotation speaks) is not so 
directly identified with the theolt^ical 
status as it is here. 

The Patriarchal 'belief in question is, 
as this chapter tells us, the belief in the 
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promise of a son. The same i\oyia-$r} €is 
StKatoowi}!' is used, in Psalm cvi., of 
Phinehas, who *' siood up and executed 
judgment" From that passage we should 
deduce, that the phrase, taken by itself, 
need by no means necessarily carry all the 
meaning assumed by St Paul. But, even 
should it be argued that too much is built 
upon the ' text ' in Genesis ; yet the un- 
doubted fact remains, that implicit trust in 
God is the keynote of the Patriarch's story, 
as told in the primitive record. 

We next pass on to consider what we 
may call the topic of ' merit ' in relation to 
Abraham. 

iv. 4- " For one that works, his 
wage is not reckoned of favour, but 
of obligation. But for one who does 
not ' work ' ; only believes on Him 
whose way it is to set right the un- 
godly — it is his faith [and nothing 
else] that is ' counted for righteous- 
ness' ; even fis the Psalmist pronounces 
the felicitation of the man whom God 
accounteth 'right,' apart from merit, 
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Blessed are tkey, whose iniquities keoje 
been /orgiveH and whose sins have 
been covered with a veil. Blessed is 
the man whose sin the Lord shall not 
count (against him)." 
In this section there is compression, 
which tends to some obscurity, in a 
language as difTuse as our own. The 
whole train of thought is as follows : 
When a man works, he is given his 
wage, as a debt and not as a 
favour ; 
When there is no work, there is no 

wage; 
And this was Abraham's case : 
He did not 'work' (in a theological 
sense — that is, he did not aim at 
achieving God's favour by 'doing'); 
he only 'believed': 
It was this belief that won for him 
his ' righteousness ' — his status, as 
a man who is 'right with God.' 
We are never told, in so many words, 
that Abraham had no ' merit,' and there- 
fore no ground for 'boasting' as towards 
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God. That we are left to infer. Instead, 
we are asked to note that he attained to a 
' blissful ' standing (and, of course, we must 
remember that the word fiojcdpto^ connotes 
an altogether exceptional happiness ; ' it 
is gods we count ftaKtiptoi and the most 
godlike among men,' says Aristotle) — in 
fact that blissful state whereof the Psalm 
makes mention. Moreover, as in the 
quotation of iii. 20 i^ ipywv vofiov was 
introduced ; so here the ' blessed one,' of 
whom the Psalmist tells, is identi6ed 
with the person " in whose favour the 
Lord reckons ' rightness ' " — in itself a re- 
markable phrase, no doubt framed on 
the analogy of the Psalmist's Xoyt^eo^ai 
afxapTiav, though 8tKaio<rvv7) describes a 
condition or state, while aftapriav probably 
does not. 

There are one or two points of language 
to be noted in the five verses. 

Xa/}i¥, to begin with, is not technical. 
God is called o Sucauaf top aat^j). This 
(I apprehend) must be taken as a descrip- 
tion of the Divine Nature ; hence the 
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present participle. ' The godless ' . one 
would have expected to be plural rather 
than singular. Aoyt^erot, as a passive, 
strikes the reader of the classics as startling. 
However it is good ' Biblical.' In v. 6 we 
gather that ' hiKoxatrmn) ' is negative rather 
than positive : it represents the removal of 
'sin,' not the presence of active goodness. 
As I have urged already, it is the condition 
of the man accepted by God. 

' David ' has spoken of a man who is 
fioKopio^ for just this reason. Such a man 
(St Paul argues) was Abraham. He was 
BiKau}^, he had BtKaiotrvtn}, in that parti- 
cular sense. 

We pass on to a further question. 
Granted he was so ' blessed,' in what con- 
dition did he attain to it ? The question 
is put because it effectually disposes of the 
Judaistic contention that circumcision is 
indispensable. That is to say, the answer 
does. 

iv. 9. " This felicitation then does 
it fall on the circumcised, or on the 
uncircumcised .'' We say (you know) 
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his faith 'was reckoned' to Abraham 

'for righteousness.^ " 

In this verse the word /AaKo/3«r/ios may 
conceivably have shifted its sense. It is 
only found three times in St Paul, and the 
daia are insufficient Better therefore keep 
to the sense we are sure of. 

iv. 10 — 12. " Under what condi- 
tions, then, was it reckoned ? When 
Abraham was circumcised, or when he 
was uncircumcised ? Not when he 
was circumcised, but while he was 
uncircumcised. , Indeed he took dr^ 
cumctsion as an outward symbol ; as 
a seal of the ' faith-righteousness ' 
which was in his uncircumcision ; to 
the end that he might be a Father 
of all that believe in uncircumcision, 
so that they too might be counted 
' righteous ' ; as well as a Father of 
the ' circumcised ' — in the case of such 
as should be, not merely circumcised, 
but also walking in the steps of that 
uncircumcised ' faith ' our Father 
Abraham had." 
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In His. rendering off. 11 Martin Luther 
is disappointing. One would have hbped 
he would be bold and speak of * Glaubens- 
gerechtigheit ' in one colossal term, which 
would adequately reproduce r^s Sucaio- 
(rvvff^ TTJv wi(rre<o^. Unhappily he fails us. 
Ai' aKpofivaria^, tn the same verse, is a 
formula of circumstance. The readings of 
V. 12 are sadly muddled in the MSS. But 
plainly we cannot read (to oblige any MS. 
or group of MSS.) such a jumble of words 
as this ; roI$ ovk ix wfpiTOfj,'^^ fi,6vov dXXa 
KOi Tots oToirj(ovcri. The second rots must 
be eliminated, though the editors are apt 
to retain it. For my part, I assume that 
what the writer meant to say was nls 

OV flOVOV CK 1T€ptT0fJ.rjS oSo'i.i' oXXo. Koi 

(rTot)(ova-iv k.t.X. That is, Abraham was 
to be a Father of converted Jews (cir- 
cumcised, converted Jews) ditt only on 
condition of their having 'faith,' as he 
had. 

The general sequence of the thought in 
the two verses is uncertain. But presum- 
ably it runs like this ; 
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When Abraham was 'accepted/ was 
he circumcised, or uncircumctsed ? 
Why, surely, uncircumcised. 
Circumcision was only a 'seal,' a 

' token ' assumed long after. 
Because then he was uncircumcised, 
when he attained to 'righteousness,' 
He is fit to be the 'father' of all 

uncircumcised ' believers ' ; 
(For, why should they not attain to 

' righteousness ' just as he did ?) 
And, as for those others — the Jews, 

the actually ' circumcised ' — 
He can be their ' father ' too, provided 
— always provided — they have 
something more than circumcision 
to go upon (for that is only 
(njfUiov) ; to wit, the ' faith ' he had 
in his days of uncircumcision. 
For the rest, the term (rrmtiov, as 
applied to 'circumcision,' is found in the 
Old Testament. There it is iv <rmi.et^ Gen. 1 
Sia^Ki^. X^payis (afterwards adopted 
by Christians for Holy Baptism) was a 
later descriptive term. 
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Next we take a wider sweep. The 
happy position of Abraham must be wholly 
separated from all conditions of Law, or of 
outward ordinances. So we move forward 
with this statement ; 

iv. 13. " For ' Law ' did not bring 
the Promise to Abraham, or to his 
seed, that he should be ' heir of the 
world ' ; it came by faith-righteous- 
ness." 
This rendering is not convincing. For 
in a general way, and especially in Abra- 
ham's story, promises precede faith, instead 
of following after. However, we cannot 
be sure to which promise the Apostle 
refers ; the ' palmary ' promise was, clearly, 
the promise of the "Blessing." InGen. xv. 
there are three; the Land, the Nation, the 
Blessing. But that was before the day of 
the promise which evoked the particular 
form of faith that was counted for 
righteousness. That comes in chap, xv., 
where the Lord tells Abraham his seed 
shall be as the stars of heaven. There 
are further promises in Gen. xviii. 18 and 
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Gen. xxii. 17. But it seems to be a 
departure from Pauline principles to de- 
scribe any ' promise ' at all as won by faith. 
It is therefore I am half tempted to regard 
both the Sta's here as being 'circumstantial.' 
That would alter the rendering wholly. 
Then, one would have to express it like 
this; 

" For Law was not the accompani- 
ment of the promise to Abraham.. .its 
accompaniment was faith-righteous- 
ness." 
But, on the other hand, the Su£ with 
i/ofiou may be the ordinary 8ul, ex- 
pressing instrumentality. In that case the 
second might be due to assimilation, or 
attraction. It is one of those many pas- 
sages which the ordinary reader 'skims 
over,' wholly failing to observe what 
puzzles they contain. 

The next three verses state what is 
intelligible enough ; 

iv. 14 — 15. " If the sonsof 'Law' 
are heirs, faith is emptied of all 
meaning" — (or, "rendered valueless," 
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cf. I Cor. i. 17) — "and the promise 

has ceased to exist." 

" For ' Wrath ' is the product of 

Law. And where there is no Law, 

there is no transgression either." 
The original meaning of ol Ik vofiov is 
not perspicuous. It is like the phrase in 
' Galatians,' 01 e« n-iorews. *E»c might imply 
• descent,' metaphorical descent (though 
that is not the reason why I use ' sons ' in 
my paraphrase). But it might only express 
dependence. Oi « vofiou are the folks 
who look to Law for everything. 

In V. 15 we have before us a third 
statement about Law. The three obviously 
help to interpret one another. 

Gal. iii. 19 declared of Law, rStv vapa- 
^aiTfmv yipiv irpoa-ere&r] ; Rom. iii. 20, Swt 
yap voftov iirCyvota-K afiaprCa^. Here we 
read, Law brings no blessing, but only fear- 
ful consequences — the ' wrath ' of Eternal 
God. The same ideas recur in chaps, v. 
and vii. So Law is plainly dismissed, as 
a possible source of high good, and the 
text continues ; 
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iv. 16, 17. "This is why the 

thing comes of faith, that it may be 

a matter of ' favour ' ; so that the 

promise may stand fast for all the 

' seed ' — not only for the children of 

law, but also for the children of the 

faith of Abraham (for he is Father of 

all of us, as Holy Scripture says ; For 

a father of many nations have /Getuw 

appointed thee) before the God he 

believed, that maketh the dead alive, 

and speaketh of things non-existent, 

as though they were." 

We are not told what is ^*c vtartaii ; 

but there is little difficulty in filling up the 

gap. It is not so much the ' promise,' as 

all that great destiny, which lies before 

God's People. We may call it, if we will, ■ 

the KKr^povoftia. "ifa Kara X'^P"' excludes 

the possibility of something earned, the 

possibility of 'obligation' (6ij>€ikrifi.a), in 

the matter. That is why I say "favour," 

not "grace." In the next clause there 

would seem to be reference to some definite 

pass£^e in Genesis, in which mention is 
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made of the seed. But it is not easy to 
fix upon any. There are many repetitions 
of the promise to thee and to thy seed. 
We have it in xii. 7, xiii. 15, xv. 18, xvii. 8, 
xvii. ig, xxiv. 7 — not to mention xxvi. 3, 
and XXXV, 1 2, where the promise made to 
Abraham is renewed to Isaac and Jacob. 
In all of these places but one, the 'promise' 
is of 'the land,' for an everlasting pos- 
session. For the writer, this is a figure, 
pointing to a spiritual inheritance. The 
'seed' here is not as in Gal. iii. 16 (where 
it is identified with Christ), but as in 
Gal. iii. 29, where all the faithful are 
regarded as in very truth Abraham's sons. 

In i*. 17 the oTi belongs to the quota- 
tion, and should be translated accordingly. 
KoXoiWos TO. fjtri oi^a ^9 ovra is a rather 
perplexing phrase. The KoXftv is possibly 
like the familiar use in Plato, ' iroXet; n 
SiKauxrvyrjv.' Ta ftr) ovra glances at the 
unborn 'promise-child* Isaac, of whom 
the Almighty speaks, as if he already 
were. 

And now St Paul unfolds the full 
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splendour of that ' faith,' which was 
" accounted for righteousness" 

iv. 18 — 22. "Who, when hope 
was hopeless, hopefully believed, so 
that he became a Father of ManyGm.x 
nations, as the saying stands, So shall 
thy seed be; and without weakening 
in faith, contemplated his own man- 
hood in its deadness (for he was already 
some hundred years old), and the 
deadness of Sarah's womb. Con- 
fronted with God's promise he did 
not doubt nor disbelieve, but was 
mighty in faith, giving glory to God 
by being convinced, that, what He 
has promised. He is able to perform. 
Wherefore, // was accounted to him Gen. r 
for righteousness." 

The itr i'KvtZi {in v. 1 8) I do not profess 
to understand ; but the whole phrase is 
' literary,' and the effect is as in the 
paraphrase. Ei; with the infinitive is 
'consecutive,' rather than 'final.' But this 
is an unusually vigorous instance. It vir- 
tually equals oKrre iyfvero. Mi) atrBetrqa-a^ 
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in classical Greek would be ohx d<r0eviQ<rai. 
The use of the former negative is normal 
in later Greek. Indeed it must be re- 
membered that it is ol, which is the 
intruder, and not firj (I mean in classical 
usage) The signification of KarevoTia-fv 
(which is not 'notice' but 'contemplate'), 
as well as the story of Genesis, requires 
the extrusion of the ov before KaT€v6r)<r€v. 
The whole point of the story is, that he 
did realise his 'deadness.' Whether ^8tj 
is read or no makes no sort of difference. 
The two iriorei's {in w. 19 and 20) are both 
'datives of respect.' On the other hand, 
rp diTia-riq. is 'comitative' (lit. "with un- 
belief"..." he did not doubt with unbelief"). 
'EveBwafuaBrj is deponent. We need not 
go about to conceive of an outside 
influence (as in Phil. iv. 13). 

'Glory' is 'given to God,' when the 
truth is told, as in the story of Achan, or 
in St John ix. 24 ; here however it is 
somewhat different. Abraham ' gives God 
glory' by not doubting of His power. 
I assume that the icat, which couples 
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v\rjpO(l>opi^6fK to Bovs So^dv, is a Kat o( 
identity. 

Thus, having, dwelt upon the details of 
Abraham's faith, in its most conspicuous 
manifestation, we turn to our own case, 
and see that, in effect, we also are called 
upon to believe in God's quickening 
power. Where we must 'give glory to 
God ' — and in fact where we do give it — is 
in accepting unhesitatingly the crowning 
miracle (cf. x. 8). We too must not 
' weaken ' in faith ; we must be ' mighty,' 
as our father was. 

iv. .23 — 25. "Not for him only 
was it written, that it was reckoned 
to him for righteousness ; but for our 
sakes too (it was written) to whom 
righteousness will be reckoned — be- 
cause we are they who believe on 
Him, who raised our Lord Jesus 
from the dead ; who was delwered up, isaLiiii.!' 
because o/o\xv sins, and was raised...." 
The object of the scriptural record is 
plainly to strengthen faith. The con- 
templation of what it achieved for Abraham 
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long since, will plainly minister to us 
that " encouragement of the scriptures," of 
which we are told in xv. 4. Perhaps I 
am mistaken, but I do not like omitting 
'righteousness ' in w. 23 and 24. Greek is 
a more elliptical language by a good deal 
than English is. Therefore 1 have inserted 
the word in either verse. The ira/>eSoftj 
of V. 25 is an indubitable reference to the 
closing words of Isaiah's majestic chapter, 
KOI Bm ras afoiita^ aiirav vapeSoBrf. I f one 
asks, whereto was He given up— the Inno- 
cent Sufferer, the Servant of the Highest 
— the answer is simply io detUh. The pro- 
phet expressly says so. Who it was gave 
Him up, is another matter. But we see 
behind the event the Will of the Eternal. 
The Sta TO. irafiawTtoii.aTa tells us why He 
was given up. It was in a word, because 
we — we men — had sinned, with sins in- 
numerable. What are we to say about 
■^ytpdrf Sia Tr^v hiKoitturw ? Ah ! what ? 
We know the Apostle's teaching about sin 
and Christ's resurrection. From i Cor. xv. 
we learn that, " if Christ be not raised, we 
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are yet in our sins." Ergo, if He is raised, 
we are not in our sins. We are at peace 
with God, we are ' i' the right ' with God — 
in one word, '* we are justified." Now our 
cautious English says, " Who was delivered 
up for our trespasses, and raised for our 
justification." And the wary English reader 
can easily discern the meaning of the earlier 
clause. But what does he make of the 
other? If it means anything at all, it 
must mean Christ was raised up to achieve 
our justification. The writer of the ' He- 
brews,' no doubt, pursuing the figure of 
the ritual of the great Day of Atonement, 
does make the ' sprinkling of the blood ' 
(technically the irpovjiopa.) the crucial 
point in our High Priest's great act, 
thereby shifting the centre of gravity, from 
the place of the Victim's death on Earth, 
to the Eternal Tabernacle. But that 
particular figure is not the one pursued 
by our Apostle. And indeed we must 
remember that Christ fulfils many types ; 
and it will not do to build any 'one and only' 
theory of the manner of His propitiation 
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All we know is what He Himself tells 
us; to wit, that His blood was shed "for 
the remission of sins" ; and what St Paul 
says here, ^'He was delivered up because of 
our sins." To resume what I was saying 
a line or two above ; with St Paul our 
'justification,' our 'setting at one' with 
God, was achieved by the Death of Christ. 
That is the way he contemplates it. In 
consequence, discarding our familiar am- 
biguity (" was raised for our justification "), 
I will make bold to surest an alternative : 
"and was raised because of our justification " 
— the which I assume to mean that the 
Resurrection of Christ is the seal of our 
justification, already achieved by His death. 
He said. He died for our sins. Now we 
know it ; becattse He is Risen. 

For choice I would wish to render ; 
"Who was delivered up because 
we had sinned, was raised because we 
are justified" 

S. observes that the acdon of Sta is 
primarily 'retrospective.' Then why not 
make it so ? ' Our sins,' which went before, 
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were the origin of His death. All this 
degree of causation we cannot apply to 
our justification : for anyhow God's Holy 
One could not be holden of death. Yet 
some degree of causation we may leave. 
However that is not the most decisive 
reason for considering the preposition even 
here to be retrospective. The whole trend 
of Pauline teaching demands we should. 



§ 9. The position of the Justified 

All chap. v. (it must be admitted) is 
highly difficult. Any reader can pick out 
of it sublime ideas and inspiring 'texts,' 
but the connexion of the whole is excep- 
tionally baffling. The first two verses 
indeed are transparent enough : but im- 
mediately after them perplexing questions 
arise and before we have reached v. 1 1 
(beyond which, in this paragraph, I do not 
propose to go) one wishes with all one's 
heart that, either one could be certain the 
text is unimpaired, or else there were 
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opportunity for asking one who knew from 
outside evidence, how thought follows after 
thought. 

Consider first the five opening verses. 
What about the leading verb ? Is it 
lej^ofL€v (with A.V. and the American Re- 
visers) or l)(<o/i«' {with R,V. and the huge 
preponderance of MS. authority)? Take 
we comfort in the thought that copyists 
were highly prone to confuse the long ' o ' 
and the short : so that after all MSS. in 
such a case need not count for everything. 
And further let us ask ourselves whether 
"Let us have peace" is more likely than 
"We have peace" in this context. For 
me, I - should opine, that if one has not 
peace, it is a futile thing to cry ' Go to! let 
us have it.' 'Exo/iO' be it then. 

V, 1 — 6. "Being then set right 
with God thanks to faith, we are at 
peace with Him, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; through whom we have 
also gotten our access to that favoured 
position in which we stand. And we 
exult in the hope of God's glory. 
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Yes, and we also exult in our tribula- 
tions, being sure that affliction en- 
genders fortitude, and fortitude proved 
valour, and proved valour hope, and 
kt^e brings not to shatne," 

" All because the Love of God is 
shed forth in our hearts by reason of 
the Holy Spirit, that has been given 
us ; for while we were still weak, 
Christ, when the day arrived, died for 
ungodly men." 

In w. r, 2, 3 the American revisers 
eliminate all imperatives. If any is to 
stand, it would be the second Kavj^ufueda, 
Yet the atmosphere of the passage seems 
to call for the present there, as well as in 
the other two verba The thought of the 
vpo<ray<ayTi is a link between this Epistle 
and 'Ephesians.' There it is mentioned 
twice, here only once. The x<V"' ^° which 
we have access, is necessarily a ' state ' ; 
from ' Galatians ' we remember wrong 
faith can extrude us from it {Gal. v. 4). 
The br iKirtdi (of v. 2) gives the ground of 
the 'exultation.' We cannot say 'glory' 
14— » 
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here because of the following S6^. The 
nature of the 'hope' is not very clearly 
defined. God's ' glory ' suggests the She- 
kinah. On the other hand, it may be not 
the * glory ' which is God's, but the ' glory ' 
He means for us — shall we say, the lost 
image? 

The great passage about 'glory,' in 
2 Cor. iii. (see especially v. i8), was penned 
before our Epistle : but I doubt if that can 
help us. The truth is. we cannot possibly 
know what our ' Hope ' does comfM^end. 
And there we must leave iL 

The paradoxical ' exultation ' in ' tribu- 
lations ' is of a parenthetic character. Ad- 
versity has its uses. Courage, in its lower, 
and its more devdoped form (8oiw/iiJ), is 
the natural fruit of it. And perfect courage 
strengthens Airts. The ov Karour^uvci 
here is thought to be derived from Psalm 
xxii. (rj\wi(ray Kai ov Karj}<7)(tii^<rac). 
How the OT-i, which follows next, and the 
clause which it introduces connect with 
the preceding matter, it were hard to say. 
But we can see that the Divine Law must 
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minister to that joyful attitude of mind, of 
which the Apostle is speaking. Nor again, 
are we quite at oar ease in estimating ^e 
relation of c. 6 to the rest of the context. 
One would be rather tempted to treat as 
one parenthesis all the words from ov lUvov 
8e as far as KaTauTj(yvti ; and place them in 
a bracket as wholly subsidiary. Then the 
death of Christ would be brought into 
intelligible relation with the hope of the 
Glory of God. 

And not only is there much difficulty 
in unravelling the thought The reading 
in V. 6 presents a further obstacle. E? yt, 
li yip, eri ya,p, ei$ rt ya^, u>a n y^, are 
all offered ; and of these it is shrewdly 
supposed that ci yt presents most likeli- 
hood of being original. But what are we 
to make of it ? is the ' love of God in our 
hearts' (that is, the sense of God's great 
Love) emphasised by this clause with ei-y*? 
And do we not rather need cCirc/> P 

I confess I cannot manure to marshal 
the sequence of thought in a satisfactory 
chain. All I Can say is this. Clearly there 
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is an 'o fortiori' contained in the vv^p 
da-ffiav. That we should naturally link 
with the thought of the ' hope.' Our hope 
of some great good thing is obviously 
much strengthened by the thought of what 
'Love Divine' has achieved for us already. 
Let me add, that I should insert a full 
stop after rot) BoOiiTo^ 17/tu', read &i yap 
for ei yf, and cut out the second ft-t 
altc^ether. This implies a certain lack of 
confidence in the MSS. But I think the 
phenomena will justify such an emendatory 
diffidence; The truth is, manuscripts have 
yielded up their store : now the critic's art 
begins — or should b^n. 

From all this perplexity we turn, with 
something of relief, to what the Apostle 
says of the grandeur of Christ's Love. 

v. 7 — II. "Why! scarcely for a 
righteous man is any prepared to die. 
I say, for your good man (maybe) a 
man might nerve himself to die." 

"But God establishes His own love 
in this that, while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died on our behalf. Much 
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more then, having been accepted now 
through His blood, shall we be rescued 
by His means from the wrath of God." 
" If, when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son, much more, having been 
i-econciled, shall we be saved by His 
Life...." 

"And not only so, but we exult 
also at {the thought of) God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; by whom we 
have now gotten our reconciliation." 
In chap. V. so far we have had three 
grounds of joyfulness or * exultation ' men- 
tioned. The 'hope of glory,' tribulations, 
and lastly the thought of God. The r^zr 
X.ionoih'^^tohia.Tov Kvpiovy\itMv(iTlv. 1 1) 
I apprehend to be this. Man could not 
speak of ' glorying ' in God at all, were it 
not for the new relation established in 
Jesus Christ. In other words, the relative 
clause (8(* oS ikdfiofiev) at the verse's end 
explains what the writer means by "re- 
joicing in God through Jesus Christ." ^" 
w. 7 and 8 one is tempted to suspect 
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dittographia. I do Qot think any distinc- 
tion between Sunxtoi' and aya^m* will help 
us. The same thing is said twice over; and 
one wonders if two separate readings can 
possibly have been combined. There is, 
to be sure, another element of repetition 
in the passage ; for the statement of f. 6 
is restated in v. 8. But that restatement 
is fuller. 

I n f .9 the (rM^(rofie^a(as being coupled 
with diro r^ ^ff^ bears the narrower sense 
of ' rescue ' : the other lower down must be 
taken in a larger meaning. At least, so 1 
should say. That (raBi}(r6fu0a appears to 
me to look forward to the final redemption. 
The ' dying ' Christ brought the first one ; 
the eternally 'living' Christ will bring 
about the other. . The 'saving' from the 
wrath, in a sense, is yet to be; so is this 
other. They have neither to do with the 
' now.' 

The third ground of * glorying ' — intro- 
duced by a participle, not an unusual phe- 
nomenon in the Pauline style — is, as it 
were; an afterthought. 
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§ lo. The irapaTTrmfia OF Adam and 
THE BucaCafUL OF Christ 

And now comes a wonderful passage, 
very full indeed of difficulty, linguistic and 
other, but also richly full of suggestive 
thought It is true that, for the writer, 
Adam was a. veritable person ; whereas, 
for many moderns, he is not We all know, 
know only too well, our dismal liability to 
fall into acts that shame us. Some modem 
thinkers tell us, that these tendencies do 
not matter ; that they are mere survivals ; 
that by slow yet sure degrees they will be 
eliminated, and so the race will attain to a 
state of moral perfection. But Christians, 
for 'reasons and reasons,' are unprepared 
to accept this latterday message of comfort. 
Instead they are very sure that things are 
somehow wrong, and that it is not to racial 
evolution we must direct our gaze to save 
us, but to moral regeneration, acting upon 
the individual. Therefore, even if we 
do not accept an historic ' Adam,' yet we 
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know what the name 'Adam' means for 
us. His, story typifies the mystery of sin 
— of wedded sin and death. It will be 
said, if we give up ' Adam,' as an historical 
persons^e, we make the section meaning- 
less. But that we cannot help. Anyhow 
we can study it as it came from the Apostle. 
The attempt to master his meaning is 
prodigiously worth the effort. 

Let us paraphrase some verses and pass 
to their interpretation. 

v; 12 — 14. "And so, as through 
one Man Sin entered into the world, 
and Death through Sin — and so death 
made its way to alt mankind, because 
that all have sinned. ..sin, mark you, 
was in the world before Law came, 
though sin is not laid to men's charge 
where Law exists not ; notwithstand- 
ing Death did reign from Adam until 
Moses even over those that had not 
sinned precisely as Adam did — Adam, 
who is the type of Him that was to 
come." 
The connexion of the Sia toCto is of 
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the very vaguest. I have therefore em- 
ployed the formula which seemed to me 
to reproduce such vagueness most naturally. 
*Av0pmirov, I should say, might be spelt 
with a capital : to one versed in Hebrew 
speech it recalled the idea of Adam, as 
' man ' cannot do for us. Sin and Death 
(as S. observes) are both personified. We 
are moving in the realms of 'myth' — the 
acknowledged vehicle of religious truth, as 
the Greek sage taught long since. ' Death* 
is to be taken as physical death. For that 
is linked with sin, in some mysterious way, 
in the teachings of O.T. ; and so St Paul 
conceives of it. The Sta (in Siijkdef) means 
' alt about,' ' in every direction,' The ' sin ' 
spoken of in iJiiapTov may be mystical, or 
literal. It may be part and lot in Adam's 
transgression or it may be individual erring; 
in the latter case, not uninfluenced by 
hereditary taint ; for Adam's sin is plainly 
regarded as worldwide in its eflect. This 
latter explanation is the likelier. There is 
an undeveloped antithesis latent in the first 
two lines. We can follow its general trend 
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without any difficulty : ' as one man's sin 
brought death, soonemoM's ioHness brought 
life for all' It disappears because the 
writer suddenly rdalises the importance for 
bis argument of the worldwide pheno- 
menon of deatK Death and sin go together : 
the fact that all men die, is ^ proof that all 
men sin — though truly responsibility is 
not perfectly developed until the coming of 
Law. 'EWoyoo-^oi must be distinguished 
from the more general Xoycjletrtfat. It is a 
definite bookkeeping metaphor. There- 
fore 'imputed' is perfectly fair (if one knows 
what ' imputed ' means). St Paul in ' Phi- 
lemon ' says Tovro ^fioi ^\Xoya " please put 
that down to me." "A^i ra^ov is an odd 
expression; but it can only have the meaning 
I have assigned to it 

The sin of Adam, €x kypatkesi, was not 
a sin of innocence; it was a sin of knowledge, 
an act of flat disobedience. That is what is 
meant by speaking of folks " who had not 
sinned exactly as he did." The last clause 
of f. 14 is, as we should say, 'dragged 
in.' It is owing to the Pauline habit 
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of constantly letting the thought outrun 
the pen. For the idea is not wanted 
here. 

V. 15. "But not comparable to 

the transgression is the gracious gift 

of God. For if by the sin of the one 

the many died, much more has the 

grace of God and the free gift, that 

came by grace — the grace of the one 

roan Jesus Christ — abounded unto the 

many." 

We shall see directly what is meant by 

the opening statement in this great verse. 

The Apostolic writer is grappling with a 

question which many a man must have 

asked (at least one would so suppose) in 

Rabbinical schools. That is, how does it 

comport with the infinite justice of God, 

that one man's error should have effects so 

wide in extent, as to involve the whole 

race in death ? It is indeed a natural 

question. St Paul answers it by bidding 

us note that the righteousness of Christ (I 

am not speaking in accurate terms) was 

infinitely more far reaching for good than 
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Adam's transgression was for evil. That 
every man's death is due to the influence 
of the latter, in ways we cannot apprehend, 
was plainly part of his creed. In this he 
was a man of his age. The belief, no 
doubt, troubled him (or, at least, had 
troubled him, in his pre-Christian days) as it 
troubled others, his countrymen. But now 
he sees light on the difficulty and hastens 
to set it before us. " The many " (that is, 
the world at large) do die, because they 
have sinned. One sin will involve them 
in death, any sin at all ; for death is the 
inevitable concomitant of sin. But, con- 
template on the other hand Christ and what 
He has achieved. God's 'grace' — His 
free undeserved love — is pitted against 
'Adam's' sinfulness. This goodness, this 
royal bounty (Swpea is more than mere 
' gift '), operating in the sacred person of 
the one man Jesus Christ (for the ' grace ' 
in a sense is His, as well as the Father's), 
has likewise affected 'the many,' but in a 
vastly higher degree — as we shall proceed 
to understand. 
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The next phrase needs much of expan- 
sion ; I will venture to supply it. The 
lines on which expansion must proceed are 
laid down in the latter half of the verse. 

V. 16. " Moreover the transgres- 
sion was with one man sinning once. 
Not so was the glorious gift. For 
judgment proceeded from one sin, and 
ended in condemnation ; but the free 
gift came after many sins, and ended 
in full acquittal." 
Here, as Succuufia balances KaraKpt^ut, 
it should bear a ' forensic ' sense. The full 
text I postulate, would run as follows, 

KoX ovx. ^^ ^*'* ^^ o/iopnjo'ai'ros 

^v TO irapairrtana., ouTot Si' hn^ afJMp- 

T^travTO^ ijv to Saptfiia. 

Also, I assume that 81.' evos OLfiap-nja-av' 

Tos is a ' circumstantial ' expression. Am 

must not be rendered ' by ' or ' through,' 

but merely 'with.' One sin once sinned 

brought judgment upon all — and judgment 

of the most serious ; nothing short of Kara- 

Kptfut. When the reign of Grace arrived, 

sins were infinitely mult^lied, yet Grace 
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notwithstanding availed for worldwide ' ac- 
quittaJ.' With i^ tvvi we must of course 
supply Tafa«TMfiaT09, from the following 
irapavraiMTwv. With r^;ard to the term 
itself, Thayer very justly remarks, that it 
difiers from ofLdprrjfUL 'not in force, but 
only in metaphor.' 

V. ly. " For, if through the sin of 
the one Death reigned, by means of 
the one, much more they who receive 
the abundance of the grace — that is, 
the gift of ' righteousness ' — shall reign 
in life through the one, through Jesus 
Christ" 
This, I think, will speak for itself. It 
is surely amply plain. The mu before t^s 
Soipeaf is a (cot of identity. The 'royal 
gift of righteousness,' in the technical, theo- 
logical sense, constitutes the xapK. There 
is but one thing more to remark before 
passing from the verse. It is this. Death 
has reigned in * the many ' ; we should 
anticipate that St Paul would declare, by 
way of antithesis, that Life will reign in 
those who are described as ol kafifidvovrt^ 
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— a term, be it remarked, susceptible of 
two meanings : it may be either, *' those 
who take," or, " those who are given " : for 
everyone is aware that Xa/x/Saww and Si- 
Sdvai are regular correlatives. But he does 
not It is his way to vary his antitheses, 
and here there is special reason. The 
idea of the believer ' reigning ' with Christ 
was a favourite one with St Paul. To 
reign iv ^"^0, again, might signify more 
things than one. I incline to the belief it 
means in this place, 'reign and live.' The 
Sta Tov h'os appears in either clause. There 
is no ' man ' in either member ; in the 
second in this verse it would not have 
been desirable, in connexion with the 
Glorified Jesus. 

We may now push on to the end of 
this deeply interesting chapter. 

v. 18. "So then, as with a single 
act of sin all mankind were affected, 
to the extent of condemnation ; so 
also with one righteous deed a life- 
giving acquittal extended to. all the 
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Here, once again, I would take the Zw. 
as 'circumstantial,' though I conceive it 
is less necessajy so to do than in f. i6 
above. 'Evds is probably neuter. One 
cannot imagine Sid o^^ •aa.fta.Ttrw^To^ 
meaning "thanks to a sin of one." The 
elliptical form of the sentence is highly 
singular. But the gaps are easily BUed. 
Only I doubt if it be wise to fill them with 
terms as definite as 'judgment ' and ' free 
gift' (with our English versions). How- 
ever Luther does the same. The imper- 
turbable Vulgate passes grandly on its way 
with a literalness that makes the Pauline 
sentence more bald than ever. What is 
anyone to make of such a verse as this ; 

Igitur sicut per unius delictum in 
omnes homines in condemnaiionem; sic 
et per unius justitiam in omnes homines 
in justificationem vitae } 

Could one wish for a more convincing 
proof of the sacredness that attached to the 
letter of the New Testament from very 
early days 1 

The sense in which Sucouo^a is used in 
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the verse is unexampled. Yet our Revisers 
adopted it, and I think with justification. 
The truth ts, we must have a concrete 
term to balance ira/KMrrw/iaTos. What 
the SiKouu/ia may be is another question. 
The next verse leads us to see in it that 
' obedience ' of the Only-begotten, which 
stands out in absolute contrast to the dis- 
obedience of ' the man.' One thinks of 
the famous quotation in ' Hebrews ' from 
Psalm xl., 

" TAen said /, Lo I am come. ..for 
to achieve, O God, Thy will." 
But that is not a Pauline quotation. 
Some justification perhaps for this bold 
use of Siicatw/Ao may be found in the well- 
known term employed by the Stoical School 
to describe a perfect act. That term is 
KaTopdtana. We need not ' righteousness,' 
but a ' piece of righteousness ' ; seeing that 
in the former member we have not ' sinful- 
ness ' but a single * sin.' Besides, in ' Re- 
velation,' which I had for the moment 
wholly forgotten, the word is found in the 
plural for the " righteous acts " of the 
15—2 
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saints (Rev. xix. 8). Aristotle apparently 
draws a distinction between Zixauafut and 
the word hi,Kaumpa.yrfiui. But I doubt if 
that throws any tight on the passage before 
us. Aucatco^o, he says, is ivav6p$otfjM oBiiet}- 
/iOTos. This definition, one suspects, is 
due to the sage's belief as to the meaning 
of Sutcuovc. He takes it as meaning a 
' setting right.' 

The astonishing freedom wherewith 
the Apostolic writer handles vocabulary 
is shown by his employing Sticoiaio-ts here, 
whereas in v. i6 above he said ButaCiofia. 
Moreover the employment, in the course 
of a single verse, of Sticowu^a and Siffawocis 
in wholly different senses is at^pcias ov 

Perhaps one ought to say that the 
Vulgate version is evidence for an early 
belief amongst Christians that the ci^ in 
either case in this verse is masculine. 
Here is precisely one of those points which 
latterday translators will have to consider. 
The tradition of early versions is a thing 
which has to be weighed. Per unum 
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delictum (plainly) is what we should have 
anticipated, seeing the general tendency 
exhibited in the Latin. 

V. 19. "For as through the dis- 
obedience of the one man the many 
were constituted sinners ; so also by 
the obedience of the one the many 
shall be constituted ' righteous '." 
In classical Greek irapaKoiJ means ' mis- 
hearing.' Here and in Heb. ii. 2 (where it 
is coupled with iropajSatris) and 2 Cor. x. 
6 it is used for ' disobedience.' The verb 
in the Greek O.T. means to 'disregard,' 
as in Is. Ixv. 12. It belongs to the 
later books only. Heb. v. 8 gives us an 
instance of wttokoiJ applied to Christ. In 
' Philippians ' St Paul himself subsequently 
spoke of Him as "obedient unto death." 
The use of KaBiaratrBai in the section is 
well illustrated from St James' Epistle. 
Jas. iv. 4 is an excellent instance. AiKotof, 
it will be noticed, means here the opposite 
of 'sinner' — a person who is not a sinner, 
nothing more.. It is ncrt ' righteous ' 
positively, but only n^^atively, i.e. destitute 
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of guilt. That is why I place the word In 
inverted commas. 

V. 20. 21. "Law entered in by 

the way, that the transgression might 

multiply. But where sin multiplied, 

Grace altogether surpassed (it). That, 

as sin had reigned and men died, so 

Grace might reign by ' righteousness,' 

and the end be life eternal, through 

Jesus Christ Our Lord." 

St Paul's position with regard to Law 

we partly know already. Law is in no 

sense awnjpun. It came in at a late date 

in the economy of God. Its purpose and 

aim we trace as the definition of sin. Here 

the iTap€urqk$tv emphasises its 'episodic' 

character. The verb is not so invidious as 

it is in Gal. ii, 4. To wapdirrafia must, I 

think — that is, if any regard is to be paid 

to its form at all — be taken in a concrete 

sense, as pointing to the primal sin, the 

sin of Adam. We are not grammatically 

permitted to view it otherwise. In the 

very next clause we pass from the concrete 

to the abstract. 'Aftaprta is ' Sin,' with a 
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capital 'S.' 'Twtpfwtpifra-eva-ev here must 
mean "abounded more." 

In V. 14 above, it was 'Death' that 
reigned. In this verse it is 'Sin'; but the 
two are so close a pair, that the one's reign 
is the other's. "In death" should not be 
taken by any means as ' local.' It might, 
perhaps, express union ; but it probably is 
just 'instrumental.' iKcatoowij (inzj. 21) is 
the antithesis of aftapria. That means ' sin- 
fulness,' 8iKau>crvvi} means simply the oppo- 
site state — the state of folks not 'sinners.' 

"So Grace might reign through right- 
eousness, and the issue be life eternal " is 
not an easy clause. The status expressed 
by hiKaiotrvvri corresponds in the spiritual 
sphere to death in the physical. Yet not 
altogether. For, in the Pauline thought, 
there are, so to speak, two 'lives,' corre- 
sponding to two ' redemptions.' The first 
redemption brings ' life,' as opposed to the 
'deadness' of sin. So a man becomes Katvq 
KTUTit. But it is the second ' redemption ' 
(the diroXwT/jftKTis yet to be) which leads on 
to "life eternal." 
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In the comparison here there are two 
terms in the one member and three in the 
other. 

There is ' Sin ' and its issue ' death ' ; 
set against these there is ' Grace/ which 
operates through 'righteousness' (the aboli- 
tion of sin) and so finally leads on to £a>^ 
aiavuK. But how are we to marshal this 
two, and this three? If Xa/)cs, AiKoibo-uw;, 
Zfinf are A', B', C, is 'A/taprta to be A' and 
6aivTo« B', or should they be B' and C ? 
That is to say, is Bavaros opposed to f<»^ 
owuvtos ? or is it to be taken as expressive 
of that condition of moral death, in which 
all ' sinners ' lie ? Take it as you will, it is 
certain that ^cu/aros is not here so decisively 
physical, as it was in v. 14. From that 
we cannot get away. 

There are yet two more things to say. 
The one is that he must be indeed a 
stickler for grammar on the lines of classi- 
cal Greek, who sees in these two Iva's a 
' final ' force. St Paul cannot have meant 
that Law came with the purpose of multi- 
plying transgression. He is stating not an 
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intention, but a result. A result inevitable, 
if you will — as inevitable indeed as the 
result of the Incarnation in dividing the 
sons of men — but still only a bye product. 
Law came to make clear to men what was 
right and what was wrong. By the way 
— only by the way — it tended to heighten 
guilt, and so intensify 'sin' (not but that 
the sense of irKiovaxTQ is actually literal). 

The second of the Ivas is even further 
removed from the region of the purely telic. 
It introduces a remoter consequence. We 
are not required, I think, to imagine the 
Deity as having this double purpose in 
His thought when the Law was given to 
man. We are only to regard it as an 
edifying exposition of the results directly 
Bowing from the function Law discharged. 
Guilt was multiplied on the one hand ; and 
on the other hand the rich harvest of God's 
Grace was enhanced beyond all measure. 
Man's necessity (as the old proverb has it) 
is God's opportunity. Homely though the 
proverb is, there lies in it real truth. 

And again we must note in passing 
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the doxological force of the mention of 
Jesus Christ in the closing words of the 
chapter. St Paul himself was not one to 
foi^et. or let others forget, the personal 
obligation. I remember an old saint said 
(a Bishop of our Church, not long since 
gone to his rest) that he could not away 
with a sermon, in which there was no 
mention of the holy Name of Jesus. 

So was it with the great Apostle. The 
Lord Christ was first in his thoughts, and 
also first on his lips. Symmetry or no 
symmetry — and the pupil of Gamaliel 
never troubled himself to excess about 
literary artifice — he could not end this 
section without one grateful word to His 
honour, who has done it all. Am — yes, 
Sia 'Ii^trou '^purrov it comes. That is the 
Pauline ' Gospel,' the only Gospel that 
counts. 

Already we have had at the end of 
z;. II a similar recognition welling up 
spontaneously from an ever-grateful heart. 
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§11. Awaiocrwioj in relation to the 

LIFE OF ACTUAL HOLINESS 

"Life-giving acquittal " (&. 18), we have 
seen, is the prime fruit of our Redemption. 
The believer is Swaios ; he is ' right with 
God.' He has attained through the grace 
of God and the work of Jesus Christ to an 
entirely new relation. At this point there 
must needs crop up the problem of anti- 
nomianism. 

That problem is faced forthwith. Let 
us hear the Apostle explain why 'believers 
in Jesus Christ,' who technically are not 
' sinners,' may not be ' sinners ' in /act. 

Ti oJv ipovfiev (with which we start) is 
a mere formula of transition. 

vi. I — 4. " And what shall we 
say (about this) ? Are we to stay on 
in sin, that Grace may have more 
scope?" 

"Out upon the horrid thought! 
People who have died to sin. ..how 
shall we any longer live in it ? Can 
it be you do not know, that alt of us 
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who have been baptised into Jesus 

Christ, were baptised into His death ? 

By baptism into His death we shared 

His burial. That, just as Christ was 

raised from the dead by the Glory of 

the Father, so we too should make 

our walk in a life completely new," 

The transition is abrupt but (as I 

suggested above) the question inevitable. 

If "righteous" meant 'righteous in fact,' 

it could hardly arise at all. . It is just 

because it does not, that we have to put 

the question. Before we were 'justified,' 

we were in 'sin'; now that we are 'justi- 

fied,' are we to "stay on" (Phil. i. 24 will 

illustrate this meaning) in sin " that Grace 

may multiply " ? Up till now we have 

never heard of ' grace ' as ' multiplying.' 

That was what Sin did, not Grace, in 
chap. V. Yet we can easily understand 
why ■nkfavoXfii.v is used here. Grace 
iTtpuT<r€vei per se ; it inrepiT€pi<T<rtvct, con- 
trasted with multiplied transgression. It 
is not that it becomes more rich — 
for it is supremely rich anyhow; it only 
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gains more scope (or, at least, might be So 
regarded, on this very impious hypothesis). 

Something has been said already on 
this topic in chap. iii. 8. 

The first answer the Apostle makes is 
that the thing is inconceivable. In his 
phrase we have "died to sin"; just as in 
Gal. ii. 19 he spoke of having "died to 
Law." 

This is a figurative way of saying that, 
so far as sin is concerned-, we are no longer 
existent. It has nothing to do with us, 
nor we with it That being so, that we 
should 'continue' in sin is flatly im- 
possible. 

This conception of 'death to sin' is 
worked out upon new lines. 

Our ' death to sin ' is associated with 
our mystical union with Christ. 

The pathway to this union is the rite 
of Baptism. The «« XpioroV (to be dis- 
tinguished very carefully from the eis in «w 
TO oi^/ta) must be taken as implying the 
idea of incorporation. 

The expression ifiairriaOTfUfv «is t6v 
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06.va.rQv is difficult, all will allow. The 
whole point of Baptism is to denote that 
we have a share in the death of Christ ; 
that is to say, in the merit of it. But this 
is hardly what the Apostle is saying here. 
The conception of 'burial,' and of 'resur- 
rection to new life,' is of course familiar 
enough, in connexion with the sacrament ; 
and while in warmer climes the practice 
of immersion obtained, the symbolism was 
speaking. The difficulty of attaining to 
any clear conception of the meaning of our ■ 
passage lies in the fact that Christ's own 
death and Christ's own resurrection were 
actual, historical : while the ' death ' and 
' resurrection,' wherein we partake by 
baptism, are ideal, mystical. If it had 
been "were baptised into death," we should 
have felt no perplexity. For if Baptism 
implies new 'life,' it must imply 'death' as 
welt. It is the xunov which contains the 
whole of the difficulty. And we cannot 
comfort ourselves with the thought that it 
only means " were baptised into a share in 
what His death achieved"; for that would 
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not be ' on all fours ' with the purely 
mystical burial and mystical resurrection 
whereof we go on to speak. 

We must leave it, then, uncomprehended; 
or only dimly grasped. As for v. 4, the 
CK rof Q6.va.rQv must be taken as depending 
on the Swt tou fianriafjuiTo^. The idea of 
the Christian's death and the Christian's 
resurrection, mystically shared with Christ 
in Holy Baptism, recurs in Colossians ii. 

It is only in this passage that the 
' resurrection of Christ is said to be the 
work of the ' Glory of the Father.' We 
should notice, as I hold, the tense of wept- 
vaTijtrai/xcf. 

In the section that follows next, we are 
conscious of the interweaving of two 
mystical deaths, for us, and also of two 
resurrections. It makes the thought hard 
to trace ; but that cannot be helped. Let 
us do what we may with it. 

Verse 5 is so very puzzling that before 
I attempt a rendering I should like to 
discuss it a little. To start with, 0i//j^vro$ 
is only here in N.T. ; and that makes it 
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difficult to be certain as to its meaning. It 
ought to mean 'born with,' or else 'akin 
to' (to judge by<Jassical usage) ; but there 
is large probability that the notion of 
' birth ' has receded, as ideas often do in 
compounds, and that the notion of ' union ' 
or ' oneness ' is really prominent. The 
Vulgate renders the term by ' cmnplantati' 
Si enim complantcUi facti sumus nmiliiu- 
dini mortis ejus is the very curious version 
it presents. This ' complantatV has made 
its way into our English. " For if we 
have been planted together in the likeness 
of his death..." is what 1611 says. Tyn- 
dale however used 'graft,' instead of 'plant' 
But all our renderings are almost as obscure 
as the venerable Latin. Contemplate the 
Vulgate's dative ' similitudini' \ Whatever 
can it mean ? and what can be its constnic- 
ti<Mi ? 

If tTviitj>vTOi means ' one with,' as seems 
not improbable, it must be wholly out 
of the question to couple it directly with 
r^ ofioiafiaTi. tov Bavarov avrov. One 
cannot be 'one with a likeness of death,' 
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even if one paraphrases the 'death likeness,' 
so as to make it in itself convey some 
significance. It remains, apparently, that 
6^o«i/taTi should be either a dative of 
manner or a dative of respect. That is, 
we must render it either ' by the likeness ' 
or 'in the likeness.' 

Suppose we put it thus : 

vi. 5 — 7. " For if we have be- 
come 'one with Him,' by a death thai 
is like His death, then so shall we 
also be, by a resurrection like His 
resurrection. For this we can ap- 
prehend, that our 'old self shared 
His crucifixion, to the end that the 
sinful body might wholly be made 
away with ; that so we might no 
longer be thralls of Sin. For a man 
that has once died has paid his penalty 
— Sin has no more claim on him." 
This paraphrase conveys what I think 
to be St Paul's meaning. I dare not even 
say 'what I believe.' For truly a man 
must be exceptionally self-confident to be 
sure about the matter. 
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With regard to oftoiatfui, it might be 
worth while observing that rn N.T. Greek 
it seemingly represents what we may call 
a substantial likeness. I mean it is no 
faint shadow, but a something which is 
really 'like.' What 'death' it is that is 
meant, one can only guess. Is the o/uKiu/xa 
a reference to the ' symbolical ' death of 
Baptism — the act, that is, of immersion ? 
Or is it to the mystery of our union with 
Christ on the cross (St Paul's familiar 
conception, as in <rvv€(rTavpio07] below) ? 
Moreover, must we carry on the idea of 
o/jLotatfia to the Resurrection too ? Or is it. 
as it were, a sort of 'zeugma'? and are 
we to suppose that the genitive afooracrcius 
depends upon some idea of 'partnership,' 
conceivably latent in avf/^vroi ? For this 
last there is much to be said. It would 
give a good sense : 

" For if we have been one with 

Him in a death that is like His death, 

so shall we also be 'partners' in His 

resurrection." 
Yet again (to return once more to the 
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thought of the o/ioiwfia) could such a term 
as ofjMuafia, by any chance, apply to the 
mystical association of the believer in 
Christ's crucifixion ? It hardly seems pos- 
sible. 

We cannot (do what we will) avoid 
some sense of perplexity ; for, as I said 
just now, there are two 'deaths,' the death 
of the Font, and the mystical 'con-cruci* 
fixion' (if I may coin a word); and also 
two ' resurrections,' the rising to new life 
now, and the rising to new life hereafter; 
all four of them present together before 
the Aposde's thought. And it is very hard 
indeed to disentangle them. 

Verse 5, accordingly, I must leave un- 
settled ; I do not know whether the words 
should be expanded thus : 

tl yap iTVfi.'^VTOi yeyova^fv t&> 
Xpun^, T^ Oftouafiari tov 6ava,Tov 
avTov' dXXa koL <rv/i^vroi avr^ itro- 
fitda, T^ OfiOKafjMTi r^ avaordir€<i>i 
avTov... 
or whether it should be thus : 

ei yap avfi^VTot ytyovafifv r^ 
16—3 
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Kpurr^, r^ Ofunaitari rov ffoparov 
avTov' aXXa xat (^Koivtavol avrf>) i<r6- 
fieda T^s ai^(rro<r€ws avroC... 
where the words in brackets are to be 
regarded as derived from <nIfK^wToi. Only^ 
one thing 1 cannot believe — I cannot believe 
that St Paul could talk of us as being 
" united to the likeness of His death" 
For, frankly, it would not be sense. 
And Holy Scripture cannot gain by being 
presented to readers in an unintelligible 
form. 

The next verse we might render as 
follows ; 

vi. 6. " For this we can see, that 
our old self shared His crucifixion, that 
the sinful body might be done away ; 
so that we should no longer be slaves 
of Sin. For he that has died the 
death has paid the penalty ; Sin 
touches him no more." 
In TovTo yamfTKovTf.'i (which is equi- 
valent to ToiVo ya.ft yt,vm<TKona') we have 
a Pauline participle of a kind that ts not 
uncommon. The peculiar force of the 
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present stem, which does not mean 'know' 
of course, must be carefully preserved. 
The 'old man' is the ' unregenerate self; 
that 'self that is, or was, before the Kaunj 
KTifrK came. %wtiTTavp<o&r) calls to mind 
the great saying in 'Galatians,' Xptar^ 
frvvtaravpaiiiax (Gal. ii. 20). " The body 
of sin " is a striking phrase. We have 
another very much like it in the very 
next chapter (vii. 24). Philippians iii. 21 
and Colossiahs ii. 1 1 afford other like 
locutions. Sin, after the words toC /wjkcti 
SovXevew (how well the old schoolmaster 
recalls the Thucydidean instance in the 
Grammars of that infinitive with tou in- 
troducing a purpose!) must be spelt with 
a capital. Verse 7 is of exceptional in- 
terest. Death cancels all obligations. S. 
quotes a Rabbinical saying, ' When a man 
is dead, he is free from the Law and the 
Commandments.' And this, no more, may 
be the meaning here. But I am half 
inclined to suspect that amdaviav is really 
passive, and that it ought to be rendered 
"he that has died the death." Plainly, 
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when the penalty of sin is paid, Sin can 
have no more claim. In that case, in 
6 avoBavtav we should see a reference to 
o travt<rTavpia{Livo% (to any convinced be- 
liever). Then would the ' forensic ' sense, 
which must be detected in ScSucowtn-ot, be 
strikingly brought out What a curious 
thing it is to think that in good Scots the 
familiar term for execution is 'justification'! 
' He was justified yesterday' meant ' He was 
hanged yesterday.' The dwa r^ c^uapria^, 
which closes the verse, must be taken in 
a 'pregnant' sense, "He is quit, and 
safe from Sin." 

What St Paul says in this verse, and 
indeed in somewhat more than this verse 
only, is very apdy illustrated by i St Peter 
iv. I . " Forasmuch then as Christ has 
suffered in the flesh, arm ye yourselves also 
with the same mind : for he that hath 
suffered tn the flesh irciraiTat afto^tas" 
(some MSS. read a^a^wus. which — I 
should fancy — must be wrong). 

There is just the same appeal to the 
death that is shared with Christ ; to the 
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mystical participation in the great event of 
Calvary. 

vi. 8 — II. " But if we died with 
Christ, we believe we shall also 
share His life ; being sure that Christ, 
raised from the dead, is subject to 
death no more. Death is no more 
His lord." 

" Because the death He died, He 
died for Sin once for all ; whereas the 
life He lives, He lives for God." 

" So do you also reckon yourselves 
as dead to sin, but alive for God in 
Christ Jesus." 
These verses open with a characteristic 
variation. It might very well have been 
awairtdavofi€v. . . trw^a-oiify. Observe how 
in this sentence the mystical joint-death of 
the Cross is coupled with the ' real ' joint- 
life we anticipate through union with the 
Ever-living. S. says, and truly enough, 
that 'different senses of life and death lie 
near together with St Paul'; mentioning 
'physical' and 'ethical.' But it is even 
more than that There is ' mystical ' death 
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and moral 'death,' and the 'death' which 
corresponds to ' life eternal.' And the ideas 
are interwoven, as if the three different 
' deaths ' (and also different ' lives ') were 
all upon one plane. EiSorc? means rather 
more than "knowing." I believe "being 
sure" is about right for it. Intuitive 
knowledge is the root idea of the word. 
" Being raised " is incorrect, but virtually- 
inevitable. " Dieth no more" will not do 
for ouKPTi onoByqaKti. It means " is no 
more one wko dies." Compare the use, in 
Heb, vii. 8, "for here tithes are taken by 
men liable to die " (acSpes aitoOv^fj-Kovri^). 
"Death is no longer His master." The 
idea of bondage underlies. While the 
Lord Christ was on earth, as 'Son of Man,' 
' Sin ' was, in a sense, His master. Not 
that He sinned Himself; but that in Him 
was fulfilled the mysterious prophecy of 
Isaiah liii. 

It was because 'Sin' was His master 
that the Lord Jesus had to die. For Sin 
and Death share one throne. The curious 
S yap anidavtv {in which it would appear 
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that the o is a sort of 'cognate,' or 'internal,' 
accusative) can be illustrated from ' GaTa- 
tians,' S 8e viv £ai ei- aapKi (Gal. ii, 20). 

There "the life I now live in the flesh" 
is a perfectly sound rendering. R.V. 
reproduces it here, a manifest iniprovement 
on the old and familiar version. The 
lifMvai {as in Heb.) carries the idea of 
-'never again.' ' And now what about the 
dative (t^ ofLajyrC^) ? How is that to be 
understood? Christ might have 'died to 
sin,' in the same sense that we should 'die 
to it ' — that is, have done with it for ever. 

But it seems more reasonable (though 
it cannot be considered certain, with an 
author like St Paul) to take r^ afiaprt^ as 
being the same sort of dative as the t^ 
ec^ just after. I have rendered "He lives 
for God." The plain person might be 
puzzled to explain what that might mean. 
1 think it does mean this : that He lives 
eternally, as it were, /or iAe Dtvtne pleasure. 
He died accordingly to gratify Sin ; He 
lives because God so wills ic For the 
moment we lose sight of the thought of 
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His own Godhead; of Himself as being 
•the Life.' But then, we have to bear in 
mind that regularly in N.T. the resurrec- 
tion is described both by a passive verb 
iyfip€(T$iu (where the Power of the Father 
lies behind), and a neuter verb waxrTrjviu. 
So we need not be surprised at the Life of 
the Everliving being here attributed to 
a 'something not Himself.' St Luke xx. 
38 may illustrate the dative. There, in 
Christ's ever memorable dictum, we are told, 
"God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living; iraire? yap avr^ iwcro'." That 
dative does not mean, at least I think not, 
" All live by Him." For that would be 
a transgression of grammatical decorum. 
The Deity may not be spoken of in the 
special form of speech which belongs to 
instruments — just instruments. It must 
mean "live, because He will heme them 
live." 

So in the passage before us the idea 
presented is this. Said Sin (to the Sinless 
One) " You shall die ; I will have you die ; 
it is my right you should." Thereon the 
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Innocent Sufferer bowed His head, and 
died — only itftdva^. Then came the voice 
of God ; " You shall live, live eternally; so 
is My will." And He lives for evermore. 
That is how I take the passage. Right it 
may be, or may not be. But, at least, it is 
coherent. 

In V. II, inevitably, the meaning of our 
dative shifts. Do what you will you cannot 
keep one ' dative sense ' all tkrougk. As 
in words there often is a double entendre \ 
so is there in cases also. It may be re- 
produced here, by the retaining of ' for ' 
throughout. We are to reckon ourselves 
as "dead for sin," in the sense "dead, so 
far as sin goes" (that is, non-existent for 
it, or him). And as for the words " for 
God " ; while it is conceivable that we 
'live.' as Christ 'lives,' because it is God's 
will ; I think it is more likely we live in a 
different sense. We live to do His will: 
we live for His service. And this 'life' 
(the whole-hearted Apostle will never let 
us forget), this life is h> Xpitrr^ 'lTf<rov. 
There the A- is not instrumental. It is the 
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iv of the ' Vine and the Branches,' the iv 
which signifies the vital union. 
We pass on naturally : 

vi. 12 — 14. "Let not then Sin 
be king in your mortal body so that 
you should obey his desires ; neither 
hand over, I crave you, your members 
to sin, as tools of unrighteousness. 
But present yourselves to God, as 
men risen to new life ; and your limbs 
(hand over) to God as tools of righte- 
ousness. For Sin must not be your 
lord. You are not under iaw, but 
under Grace." 
The moral here enforced applies to the 
life of the world that is. It is for the 
$tn)-nv a-aixa. There, if anywhere, Sin 
might easily ' be king ' : ' reign ' is not 
decisive enough. ' Lusts,' to our modern 
ear, goes something too far. 

The iniffvfiCai of Sin are like the 
eiTidvfiiat of anyone else (even the Lord 
Jesus Christ says htiBvfuq, iwe$vifr)<ra). 
But they are such desires as are proper to 
one's nature. Sin's ' desires ' are, from his 
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nature, desires that are wholly evil. The 
verb TrapurTa.v€tv is used with some range 
of meaning. 'Set beside,' 'show,' 'lead 
up to' {in I Cor. viii. 8 even 'commend') 
are some of its significations. The irapa 
suggests a 'presence'; the lorai'ai means 
'set.' I have Englished it difierently in 
the two members of the sentence. The 
truth is, the change of the tense makes it 
all but inevitable. Here, as in Rom. 
xii. I , we have the peremptory tense linked 
with the Name of God. It is just con- 
ceivable that a semi-ritual flavour attaches 
to the word in that connexion. The word 
might mean ' admovere' However, I can- 
not find any trace of such a sense in LXX. 
The /i^ irapiarapere invites the believer 
not to do what is so natural. The tense 
in Kvpi€v<Ttt has an imperatival force. Yet 
grammarians, we must admit, only allow 
that with the second person. To us, the 
last words of the section sound somewhat 
oddly. But they are not any stranger than 
the well-known saying that strikes so 
curiously on our ears, in the familiar Funeral 
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Lesson. "The sting of death is sin; and 
the power of sin is the Law." In a 
way, barely intelligible to us (who have 
no acquaintance with Law, in the sense 
in which St Paul knew it), the notions 
of Law and Sin were coupled in the 
Apostle's mind. Where Law is. Sin must 
be. In the benignant realm of Grace 
there is no Law ; it simply does not exist. 
That is the teaching of ' Galatians ' ; (cam 

TWH TOIOUTWV OVK loTU' CO/iOf (Gal. V. 23), 

" In face of things like this Law does not 

exist." But let us make no mistake about it 

The deliverance from 'Law' does not mean 

' lawlessness' in the sense of iniquity (avo/ita). 

vi. 15 — 23. "What then? Are 

we to sin, because we are not under 

Law but under Grace? No, no, no! 

Do you not know, that when you yield 

yourselves as ' slaves ' to anyone, to 

obey his orders, you are his slaves 

whom you obey — whether it be the 

slaves of Sin, to end in death, or the 

slaves of {God's) obedience, to end in 

his acceptance ? " 
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" Now God be thanked, that slaves 
you were once of Sin, and had obeyed, 
with all your heart, that kind of 
teaching to which , you were given 
over ; but having been freed from Sin 
you became slaves to Righteousness. 
I use a human analogy, because you 
are weak and carnal. As, I say, 
you yielded your members slaves to 
uncleanness and iniquity to become 
ever more and more wicked ; so now 
yield up your limbs as slaves to 
Righteousness to grow in holiness. 
For when you were Sin's slaves, you 
were free in regard of Righteousness." 

" For what profit had you then from 
those things, over which you now 
blush to think of them ? Why, they 
all end in death. But now, being 
freed from sin, and become the slaves 
of God, you have your profit in growing 
holier, and it will end in life eternal. 
Sin's slaves get nothing but death : 
whereas God's gracious gift is life 
eternal — in Jesus Christ our Lord." 
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In all this we can find nothing of any 
especial difficulty. In 16, we must observe 
how hutauMTvirq is the antithesis of Bavaro^. 
It follows, that the former carries its tech- 
nical significance. ' Death,' in the spiritual 
sense, connotes exclusion from God. Those 
who have hwauxruvri are they who are not 
so excluded. They are 'right with God.' 
In V. 17 is presented (what I had for 
the moment forgotten) a highly puzzling 
phrase. 

It is " you obeyed, from the heart, 
the TUTTos S(Sa;^9 io which you were given, 
over." Much as I should like to render it, 
as if it were wnjicov<raTc Si* rvwov SiSaj(r}^ 
irapeSoOriTe, i.e. "you became obedient to 
the type of teaching which was delivered 
you " — on the olKovofiiav ireiriorev^cu prin- 
ciple ; it does not seem to be possible. It 
is the ' eis ' that bars the way. With the 
^re we should like a [Uv {which we perforce 
must do without). Yet even so we are 
left with a choice of the particular point at 
which the apodosis shall begin. No doubt 
the obvious thing is to make it begin at 
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vinjKov<ra-n Zi. In that case the Ik Ka/sSia^ 
would exhibit that same confidence in the 
sincerity of converts, which St Paul for 
the more part shows. My difficulty is, 
that I can very well imagine a man being 
'handed over' to 'sin,' or to false ideas; 
but I cannot imagine him being 'handed 
over' to a Gospel. The Gospel is given 
to him ; not he to it. Against that you 
have to put the fact, that rvwov SiSa^^s 
would naturally be referred to some defi- 
nite kind of teaching — though we need 
not disturb our minds with that curious 
Teutonic fancy, that St Paul is in saying 
so 'giving away' the early faith by ad- 
mitting there were, so to speak, different 
' brands ' of Christian doctrine, Petrine, 
Pauline and what not. 

It is Scylla and Charybdis. Translate 
it either way, and you find that you are 
open to destructive criticism. 

If only you could inraKo-utof tU rifa! 
Or, if only you could regard the tU as 
introducing the thing which you obey; not 
that to which your obedience, taking shape, 
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would lead you on I There presents itself. 
to be sure, a method by which we may cut 
the Gordian knot. We might eliminate 
the 6t«, and declare that inconvenient pre- 
position due to a copyist's misunderstanding 
of the %v irapfh60TjTt tuvov SiSaj^s, a phrase 
which in itself is perfectly simple. 

Then 'ix xap^a^' we could render: 
"You were the slaves of Sin, but 
with heart and soul you believed the 
teaching that was delivered you." 

Thus all would be plain and straight- 
forward; and indeed 1 am not sure that, in 
the end, it would not be wiser and better, 
either to strike out the eU, or to treat it as 
non-existent, simply as a solecism — which, 
to be sure, is far from impossible. 

The Vulgate bravely reads ; " Gratias 
autem Deo, quod fuistis servi peccati, 
obedistis autem ex corde in earn formam 
dccirinae, in quam traditi estis." It does 
not even trouble to say, "ei formae doc- 
trinae, in quam...." But that is the 
Vulgate's way. 'TiraKowet*', in N.T., is 
always followed by the dative ; so we dare 
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not here assume that <« with the accusative 
could represent the dative. 

In avOpwTivov >Jy(i>, on the strength of 
Gal. iii. 15 (where a similar apology is 
attached to the employment of the ' will ' 
analogy), we must see an excuse for the 
figure of ' slaves.' Yet it seems a little odd 
that the excuse should come in now ; in 
view of the fact that we have had a good 
deal of figure before. Yet a distinction, 
no doubt, might be found. In fieKr) and 
oLKaffapa-ia we must detect a definite refer- 
ence to characteristic heathen vices. 

I have translated €ts t^h ayo/uav " to 
become ever more and more wicked," 
because it is balanced by the words ew 
ayiaa-fjLOv; and iyiourfioi certainly is a word 
that describes a process. It is not ayut- 
<rvv7} AiKato<rvv7}, when contrasted with 
afiapria, very naturally means 'righteous- 
ness,' in our ordinary sense ; when set in 
contrast with death, the sense it bears is 
technical. The Kopird? of sinfulness, though 
it is not expressly stated, is moral deterio- 
ration, leading inevitably to death. The 
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Ko^mtfc of righteousness is just the opposite, 
amelioration of character, till 'holiness' is 
attained. " Wages " is, if it be not pe- 
dantic to say it, incorrect for m^via. The 
Vulgate says * stipendia ' ; our versions 
'wages,' or 'reward' (Tyndale). What 
slaves have from their master is 'rations.' 
They may be well fed or ill fed. It makes 
a good deal of difference to a slave, what 
kind of a master he has. It was not at all 
a happy thing to be Cato's slave, or Lucul- 
lus'. ' Sin ' in this 6gure does not earx 
death. It inevitably brings death. The 
touching and time-honoured antithesis in 
our English is not to be found in the 
Greek — unless indeed we make xdpurfuj. 
(a word employed deliberately of God's 
good ' giving') extend a backward influence 
upon what has gone before it. 

With the mention of 'soldiers,' of course, 
o^ttivia could mean 'wages' ; not in the case 
of 'slaves.' 

Mark, how the "In Christ Jesus" 
.comes again! It is a refrain never long 
time absent. There is held to be a 
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significance in the order of the names. 
"Christ Jesus" represents the 'Glorified 
Christ' Notwithstanding our Revisers 
would have been wiser to abstain from any 
alteration. The rhythm is totally ruined 
by so doing. And rhythm is of worth in 
holy writ 



§ 12. The Believer and the Law 

We now approach a question, which 
was very much to the front in the Apostle's 
mind at this period; the question of Israel's 
Law and the believer's relation to it. 
Let the great Evangelist speak: 

vii. I — 5. "Can it be, you do not 
know, my brothers, for I speak to those 
that can understand Law, that Law is 
master of a human being, as long as 
ever he is alive } The wedded wife, cf. i Cor. 
you see, is absolutely bound by Law 
to her living husband. But if her 
husband shall die, she is altc^ether 
released from the law of the husband." 
" Accordingly, while her husband 
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lives, she shall pass for an adulteress, 
if she become mated to another. But, 
if her husband shall die, the law has no 
hold on her ; so that she is no adulteress, 
though she be mated to another." 
Twat<rKOva-t voftov {v. i) must be taken 
in a general sense. We are not to deduce 
therefrom a preponderance of Jews in the 
ranks of the Roman Church. " The law 
of the husband" may be like 'the law of 
the Nazirite,' or ' the law of the leper,' in 
the Pentateuch. On the other hand, seeing 
that adultery is an offence recognised by 
all human codes, the phrase may only be 
equivalent to 'husband-rule.' If the former 
is the case, we need only suppose that the 
Apostle is using a form of speech familiar 
to himself from early associations. The 
curious locution Karapyeta-Oai atro is found 
also in Gal. v. 4. X/wj^anVet is used as in 
Acts xi. 26. In V. 3 " she is free from the 
Law " means, " she is free ; the Law can- 
not touch her." All this is simple enough. 
When we come to apply the figure, we find 
ourselves in rather deep waters. 
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vii. 4. "And so, my brothers, you 
too have been made dead to ' the 
Law,' in the body of Christ ; so that 
you pass to another mate, to Him that 
was raised from the dead, that we 
(al!) may bear fruit to God." 
In the 6gure just above, we had a 
wife and a husband: the latter dies, and the 
former may legitimately mate again. The 
phrase y€t^<r$ai oarBpi ertp^it {v. 3) is inten- 
tionally vague ; it covers all sorts of ' mating,' 
legitimate or other. SavoTovtrBeu, does not 
mean ' die,' it means ' be put to death.' - 
This consideration directs our thoughts to 
the death by which Christ died. In that 
the believer mystically had part and lot : 
or, if preferred, we may say ' has.' As 
for 8io ToS (TW^Tos, one cannot feel sure 
exactly what it does mean. The a-^fia 
of Christ (one knows) in Col. i. 22, and in 
I Pel. ii. 24, is the medium of reconcili- 
ation. " And you once alienated... now 
hath He reconciled A- t^ o-w/aoti t^ 
<rapKo^ airrmi 8«i. tow davdrov " ; so says 
' Colossians.' It follows, that the 'body' 
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here may be intended to be taken as re- 
calling the ' broken ' Body of the Crucified. 
If so, we should be half tempted to render 
it " in the person of Christ." Yet 'person' 
is a dangerous term and more wisely left 
alone. Another very possible way of 
understanding the ' body,' is as the mysti- 
cal body, in which we are 'incorporate.' 
Then we might paraphrase, "because you 
are one with ChrisL" Between these two 
ideas " because you died with Christ " and 
" because you are one with Christ," the 
true interpretation probably lies. The 
change of person exhibited in Kopirtx^p^- 
iT<afx€v is difficult to account for. Had the 
first person been emphasised, by the ad- 
dition of a personal pronoun, our thoughts 
would have flown back to i, 1 3. But it is 
not, as it happens. It remains that we 
should account for it, by that tendency of 
the Apostle to associate himself with others 
whenever he is saying a. thing which might 
be possibly construed as conveying a re- 
proach. He will not speak of Kapwotfrnpetv 
unless he unites himself with those who are 
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required Kapiroijmpta' by the necessities 
of the faith. All Christians, whether 
Roman or other, must (whether they will 
or no) be fruitful in their lives. The 
association with ' marriage ' makes one 
wonder, for one moment, whether the 
' fruit ' in question be children — that is, 
spiritual children. But that use of Kopiros 
is rare ; it ts not in LXX at all. Besides 
the whole context declares for the ' fruit of 
holy living.' It will be noted, that the 
hgure and the application of the figure 
do not exactly square. The ' Law ' (in 
the application) should be the ' husband ' ; 
it was to the Law, that in old days 
the believers were united. But it is not 
the Law that dies ; they die themselves 
mystically, and are wedded to another 
Bridegroom. It is the whole Church that 
is the ' Bride.' not individual believers. 
However, it might be said that the im^e 
is but half pursued : it is not worked out 
at all in full detail. 

vii. 5, 6. " In our unregenerate 
days the demoralising sins that come 
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by Law were set working in our 

members. They would have borne 

fruit by death. But now the Law has 

become nothing at all to us; for we 

have died to that, wherein we were 

(once) held fast ; so that now we can 

be slaves, not io an antique letter, but 

v/i/A a spirit wholly new." 

Elvai if T^ cra^Kt is the exact antithesis 

of ' being in the spirit' In the ' body ' all 

must be; none need be in the 'flesh.' 

The antithesis here presented is found as 

early as the famous saying of Our Lord 

(St Mark xiv. 38). 

Ta ira^/iara tmv afiapnwv is easier to 
paraphrase, by a good deal, than to trans- 
late. The ird$y} dri/xwis (perhaps) may help 
us to the idea. But the whole expression 
seems to point to definite sins, under the 
im^e of disease. To 8ia tow vo/iov is the 
strongest statement we have had, as to 
Law's relation to sin. Here it positively 
makes sin. 

'E^/jyeiTo I think to be passive. A 
something evil is behind, some demoniacal 
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power, which sets them working. EU to 
Kapvo<ftopff<r(u denotes what grammarians 
often call the 'conceptual' result. In 
this case, the result never came, for the 
process was stopped in good time. T^ 
ffavdr^ is ambiguous. It might mean ' for 
Death ' ; but I believe it is ' by death.' 
An accusative in such a case would have 
been conceivable, but I do not think 
St Paul would use it. Therefore he em- 
ploys a ' modal ' phrase. We have elsewhere 
Kapvoifiopelv iv vwofiovy (' by resolute forti- 
tude'), and Kapvotftopeu' if ipyoi^ ayaffot^. 
But this is different from either. 

In y. 6 it makes no difference whether 
we read awoBavovres or diro0av6vTo^. In 
any case, the Law is that in which we once 
were held. Above we died 'to it ' : and 
the best editors, here also, read the 
nominative. I have ventured to reverse 
the phrases at the end of the sentence; and 
that, because one feels that it would be 
very helpful indeed to have a dative after 
SovXeveii' of the thing which is actually 
served. We used to serve the Law — the 
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Law written in black and white (ypdfLfjM.) 
— worn out although it was. Now we 
serve the 'spirit,' which is altogether 
new. Maybe, however, the writer shrank 
from talking of hovkevftv Kaivonfri irv€v- 
fjMToi. Hence the insertion of the pre- 
position. 

In what he has been saying of Law 
(especially in v. 5) the Apostle lays him- 
self open to a charge of speaking of Law 
with disrespect and even irreverence. 
This charge he now hastens to meet : 
vii. 7 — la " What am I saying ? 
Is the Law sin? No! No! of course it 
is not. But I should not have known 
sin, except by the aid of the Law. 
I knew nothing of wrong desire ; only 
the Law said, Thou shalt not covet. 
And Sin, seizing an advantage, thanks 
to the commandment, produced in me 
every kind of wrong desire. For, 
apart from Law, Sin is dead." 

"Time was, when 1 was alive, be- 
fore Law came. But when the com- 
mandment came. Sin sprang into new 
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life, and I — I died! Sothe command- 
ment that was meant to be life-giving, 
for me was found to be death-bringing. 
For Sin, seizing an advantage, by 
means of the command b^uiled me, 
and thereby slew me." 
The formula of transition (see vi. 1) 
almost suggests an opponent's objection. 
' What ? do you mean to say that Law is 
Sin ? ' The formula of rejection, {lif 
y4vovTo, is Pauline altogether ; and very 
largely confined to 'Romans.' The oiie 
eyvoiv presents that well-known figure of 
language by which what is really 'potential' 
(as here, ' I should not have known ') is ex- 
pressed as an absolute fact, qualified by 
what comes after. Ovk pScw, of course, is 
the same. The word ivroK-q describes a 
distinct commandment, such as one of the 
Ten Words. Aid t^s o^o^s (in v. 8) may 
be attached to KoreipyairaTo or to d<f>oftfi,^v 
Xa/3ou<ra. Lying as it does between the 
two, it will go very well with either ; or 
even with both. NcKpa describes what 
we in modern speech should call a 
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state of suspended animation. ' Sin ' was 
not actually dead. She existed merely 
potentially, till an hnoKr^ came. Then, 
forthwith, she sprang into life and baneful 
energy. In v. 9 — 1 1 the writer palpably 
has before his mind the earliest instance 
there is in Holy Writ of the coming of 
^iToX^, and sin's disastrous re-animation 
{' animation,' if you will). 

The story of Eden provides the setting 
of the figure. Man is happily alive in 
perfect innocence. But alas ! there is an 
kvTokfi — a something which may not be 
done. Here is Sin's 'opportunity.' Sin . 
may be compared to the 'Serpent.' It is 
the serpent who ' beguiles,' in the story of 
Genesis. On the other hand, it is the 
woman who gives the fatal fruit. But, 
be it by serpent or woman, poor man is 
beguiled, and dies. 

Thus Law (and its component ele- 
ments, the hnoKal) are fully vindicated. 

vii. 12. " And so, the Law for its 

part is holy. The commandment too 

is holy and just and good." 
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The antithesis of the fUv is only latent 
It is a case of ' Aoni sot/.' 

' Holy' stands in complete and absolute 
antithesis to ' sinful,' as its very antipodes. 
' Just ' is in contrast with 'unfair,' ' inequit- 
able.' ' Good ' means ' kind,' designed 
to help and not to hurt. As with the 
'help-meet,' in the old-world story, so was 
it here. What God designed for good (the 
warning ivroivjj) somehow engendered 
harm. 

Where did the fault He ? 

It is thus the Apostle makes answer : 

vii. 13. " Did then the thing, 

that was good, prove to be my death ? 

Nay, nay ! But it was sin, that its 

sinfulness might be displayed ; because 

that it used what was meant for my 

good to bring about my death — to the 

end that through the commandment 

sin might be proved superlatively sinful 

...(// was Sin thai was my death)..,." 

This verse, in all its intricacy, is highly 

typical of Pauline style. There is no 

predicate at all. ' Sin ' is marshalled in 
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-the foreground, and we anticipate such a 
pronouncement as, ' No, it was Sin that 
was my death.' But not at all ! The 
sentence is diverted into quite another 
channel, and (instead of telling us that it 
was sin that was to blame) the Apostle 
passes on to explain, what purpose lay 
behind this malevolent activity ; or rather, 
how sin's malevolence only resulted in 
making clearer sin's horrid sinfulness. The 
Iva we must not press. I mean, we must 
not attribute such a purpose to the Deity. 
Evil defeats itself. We do not, and cannot, 
conceive of the All-Holy as engaged in 
outwitting wickedness. Therefore Iva. is 
for us, and probably for the writer, at least 
as much 'consecutive,' as it is 'final.' The 
turning of good into evil is obviously a note 
of highly developed depravity. 

The reading \n v. 13 varies between 
yeyovt and eyivero. As I have said (1 
think) before, the perfect of this special 
verb is often used aoristically. Therefore 
either reading would do ; though ey&ero is 
more in accord with normal Greek. If one 
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was permitted to suggest emendations in 
the text — and nowadays amongst scholars, 
I should say, there is a feeling that the 
critical instinct must be allowed, at least 
occasionally, a little scope in that direction 
— I think I should be tempted to say, that 
the text would be more straightforward, 
if we might make an alteration and read 
aXX' Tf anapria. ("no, it was sin that proved 
my death ") ; ifa <f>ay§ ^ afiaprCa k.t-X. 
(" that sin might be seen using, what was 
for my good, to bring about my death "). 
It is true that in St Matthew vi. 5 it is 
said, of the hypocrites, that they stand 
praying in prominent places, oira>; <jiavia(ri 
Tots av$po>TTOi%. But that is not quite the 
same, for one naturally supplies the neces- 
sary participle, " that they may be seen of 
men praying": and that we cannot do 
here. The adverbial phrase Kaff virep- 
^X^v comes five times in this group, and 
nowhere else in St Paul. Every writer has 
favourite phrases, which vary at different 
times of his life. This is sometimes for- 
gotten by persons who lay much stress 
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274 '^^^ Z-aiy essentially spiritual 

on vocabulary, as a never failing test of 
authenticity. 

And now St Paul says a thing, which 
occasions us some surprise, as a something 
unexpected. 

vii. 14. "We know" {he says) 
"that the Law is a thing of the 
Spirit " 

Then, what (enquires the reader) about 
that iraXawTT/? y/xi/i/ioTos, of which we 
heard just now ? Ah ! but that is precisely 
it. We are not concerned with ypafifia. 
We want — and the Apostle intends — to 
point out that in essence the Law is a thing 
of wfvfia. It is so for one great reason ; 
that it has enshrined in it the holy Mind 
of God. It is His ' Law ' ; and He is 
waffLa. This we must not forget No 
spoken word of man is an adequate vehicle 
of this transcendent thing. But every 
word that has in it an element of ' spirit,' 
or is recognised as coming of the Spirit, 
must be treated with all reverence. The 
spirit in things spiritual needs spirit for 
its discernment. 
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The Law, a thing (in itself) corre- 
sponding to its high origin, was simply too 
good for man. Man could not rise to it. 
So is the view of this passage ; 

vii. 14 (continued). ..."whereas 
I am wholly 'fleshly,' in utter bondage 
to Sin." 
There is another place in St Paul, where 
our better MSS. read a-apxivos (instead of 
trapKiKOf) as the antithesis of TTV€vit,a,Tt.K6%, 
The ordinary distinction is familiar to all 
students. If we are to keep <rapKivo^, in 
I Cor. iii. I and here, we must suppose that 
it denotes a high degree of ' fleshliness ' — 
a complete predominance of the lower 
nature in a man. Xl(,wpaji€voi vitit ttjv 
dfiopTiav (" the thrall of sin, bought and 
sold") is an unexampled expression. St 
Paul goes on to explain the nature of this 
awful bondage. 

viL 15. "For the thing I am 
bringing about, I cannot see. For, 
not what I want, do I do ; but what 
1 loathe, that I do." 
In this verse we have three words, all 
18— 2 
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of which might simply mean ' do.' Two 
of them, I imagine, are very nearly syn- 
onymous. Between v-pdrrttv and vouiv 
it seems a futile thing to discriminate. 
KanpydCeadai, however, stands upon a 
different footing. That contemplates re- 
sult. A man, an immoral person, can see 
(yivtaa-Kei) only too well what he is doing ; 
but he cannot see, with sufficient clearness, 
whereto it tends. OvSeU €Kmp aiutprdv^i, 
said the sage of old ; and there is a good 
deal of truth in it. Inadequate faculty of 
yuma-Ktat accounts for very much of human 
weakness. Maybe (but 1 think it unlikely) 
the first clause should be interpreted on 
other lines : " for what I am bringing 
about, I do not intend." The idea of 
' determination ' belongs to the verb some- 
times, but not in the present-stem forms. 
Therefore we cannot entertain this inter- 
pretation seriously. 

vii. 16. "And, if I do what I do 

not want; I agree, that the Law is 

admirable." 
Literally it runs ; " I agree with the 
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Law, that it is (an) excellent (Law)." The 
Law is pictured as commending itself. It 
proclaims itself as God's Law, and such ' 1 ' 
feel it to be. 

vii. 1 7 — 20. " That being so, it 
is not I, that perpetrate the thing, but 
the sinfulness, that dwells within me. 
For I know that there dwells in me, 
that is, in the lower me, no good at 
all." 

"As for the wanting (to do good) 

that is ready to my hand ; but the 

achieving the good is not. For I do 

not do the good I want to do; but the 

evil 1 do not want to do, that I do. 

And if I do what I do not want ; 

then it is not I that achieve it, but 

the sinfulness that lives in me." 

The ovK^ris in the passage are of an 

idiomatic character. " So now it is no 

more I " (our Version) is not adequate. 

' Sinfulness ' is more correct in the idea 

it conveys than ' sin,' We are working 

onward to the doctrine of the two ' men ' 

in the ' man.' There is a lower self and 
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a higher self; the eym in this passage is 
the higher, better self. But the o"o/>f, 
or lower nature, prevails in unregenerate 
days. 

OAeu- (as is well known) has attached 
to itself by now a far stronger signification 
than it had in earlier days. It means de- 
finitely ' want.' HapaK^lcrdai is used of 
a thing to which you can ' help yourself ; 
you have only to reach out your hand, and 
there it is ! It is rather an odd thing to 
say, ' I can want, as much as I like ' ; but 
that IS what he does say. In z>. 19 (as 
compared with v. 1 5) we can certainly detect 
the indiscriminate use of voUtv and irpdo- 
o-etf. In a general way St Paul has a well- 
marked tendency to deliberate variation. 
We have the same thing in English. Our 
earlier translators were well aware of this, 
and literary instinct made them shun, 
amongst other things, the Revisers' prin- 
ciple of ' one word for one.' 

In V. 15 we read aXX' S fiurw, tovto 
voiM : in V. 19, oXX* t ov diKm Kaxov, tovto 
vpdfTiTfa. The conclusion is inevitable. 
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that the writer used which verb he chose, 
and whenever he chose. 

vii. 21 — 23. "Accordingly I find 
the rule; when I want to do the good, 
it is the evil which is ready to my 
hand. You see, in my inner self, Cf. « Cor. 
I cordially assent to the Law of God. 
But I am conscious of another principle, 
(established) in my members, waging 
war on the Law I approve, and trying 
to make me captive to the principle of 
Sin, that is in my members." 
Could one wish for a better instance of 
the difficulty involved, for the man who 
wants to understand, by the habit the 
writer has of using a single word in several 
senses } Contemplate 1*0/109 here ! Of 
course it is perfectly true that vofto^ can 
be affirmed to be not one word, but two ; 
for we can effect a discrimination by at- 
taching the definite article. But the aid 
of the definite article (its aid to the inter- 
preter) is more apparent than real. Our 
revisers (no doubt, believing that 6 i«ofto« 
must mean "/^ Law") inserted in their 
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margin, "with regard to the Law." But 
it is not possible. The sentence before us 
is not of a form in which the accusative 
could be so interpreted. Their text (" I 
find then the law that, to me, who would 
do good, evil is present") is not unduly 
lucid. St Paul is here using 'law' in a 
sense familiar to us in connexion with 
' laws of nature.' A ' Law of Nature ' is a 
statement of what Is observed to happen. 
Such is this 'law' St Paul finds. It is 
the way things always go. In the very 
line below, we have "the Law," to all 
intent, identified with the familiar Law of 
Holy Writ. About that we can make no 
mistake ; for the ' Law ' is qualified as 
" the Law of God." Still it is the second 
sense, in which we have i^'/tos used. The 
third sense is in the next line ; three 
meanings in three lines. Another v6^o% 
is perceived, residing in the ' members ' 
(an expression used for choice apparently, 
instead of o-w/xa, when the thought of sin 
is present) and engaged in constant war 
with " the law of my mind " (that is, of 
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course, the law the thinking part of me 
approves — for practical purposes the ' Law 
of God ' ; but not entirely the same : for 
I can only approve such part of the ' Law 
of God,' as is fully made known to me). 
The eager reader will say, Why ! of course 
this erepoi vofios is the law opposed to 
God's, the law of Sin. But it is not ; it 
is a ' voftot ' — an indeterminate ' tendency ' 
residing in the lower ' me ' — always em- 
ployed in the hapless task of bending my 
better will and better judgment to the 
' law of Sin ' {likewise " seated in my 
members"). It is not too much to say, 
that here we have one Greek word, that 
must be supplied and equipt with three 
equivalents in English. First it is only a 
' rule ' ; then it becomes a definite ' law ' ; 
anon it is a principle — or, if you will, a 
' tendency ' : last of all, it returns to the 
sense of a law, which is definite law ; 
yet not so definite, as the Law of God 
above. 

Moreover, in between, we have the 
'law of my vov^,' which cannot (strictly 
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speaking) be identified with any one of the 
other four, though it is a real ' law ' — what 
we should call a 'law' in English. Maybe 
this confusion is due to mere paucity of 
vocabulary. Yet it is very hard to believe 
that the resources of a Plato, or the re- 
sources of an Aristotle, would not have 
coped with the emergency. There is a 
flexibility in the language, that makes it 
possible to express the most complex ideas 
with perfect facility, in spite of the com- 
parative insufficiency of vocabulary. But 
this glorious flexibility we do not find in 
our Epistles. 

The pureness of Pauline Greek was 
possibly not unaffected by 'Hebrew' in- 
fluences. Perhaps we should not complain. 
But the man, who has spent his days in 
teaching classical Greek, cannot but feel, 
what a mystery it is in the Providence of 
God, that a teacher like St Paul, so 
splendid and so fruitful on the ' Spirit ' 
side of him, should have been by com- 
parison (especially in the argumentative 
parts pf his writings) so deficient on the 
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side of the letter. ' If only he could have 
written like' Plato ! ' one finds oneself 
saying. 

Anyhow a wooden literalness is the 
very last thing desirable, if the meaning is 
to emerge for modern readers. 

Only what is the translator to do in a 
paragraph like this ? In a paraphrase one 
may say ' tendency,' ' principle,' what you 
will ! In a definite rendering such devices 
are altogether impossible. 

vii. 24, 25. " O ! hapless man 
that 1 am! Who shall rescue me from 
this death-bringing body ? " 

" Thanks be to God {there is de- 
liverance^ through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord." 

"So then, the unaided ' I ' serves 
God's Law with the reason ; but with 
the lower nature I serve the law of 
sin." 
These two be glorious verses. All can 
draw hope from them and splendid in- 
spiration. Yet, even so, a prodigious 
conflict of tongue and wit alike has 
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raged, and will r^e, around them in every 
period. 

XdpK T^ 0€^ (S. finely says) is just a 
' sigh of relief.' The agonising question 
has found an answer. One need only say 
' Deo gratias !' 

But what precisely was the question ? 
" Who shall deliver me from.. ." what ? Is 
it " this deadly body " ? or is it " the body 
that is linked with this death " ? The 
'body,' in itself, is not 'death-bringing.' It 
has a glorious destiny. But, in its present 
' fleshly ' state, it falls a ready victim to 
sin ; and sin leads on to death. My own 
feeling is for taking tovtou, not with 
0a»aTov merely, but with the whole ex- 
pression. 

The cry appears to me to be, ' Who 
will deliver me from this body, which is 
always dragging me down ' ? For in the 
verses above, the ' principle ' of evil, and 
the very 'law' of sin, have their strong- 
hold in 'the members.' But we cannot say 
with certainty which is the more likely 
view. 
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And then again, what about Swi 'Itjo-ow 
X/>ioTov ? The Holy Name might be the 
medium through which the Apostle offers 
thanks. " I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ." That is very plainly conceivable. 
On the whole, however, one inclines to 
side with the view, which attaches the words 
to the unexpressed ' redemption.' ' Thank 
God ! / ant delivered, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord ' (that is to say, through what 
He brought). 

But there are several questions more 
(and questions hotly disputed) connected 
with the verses. Autos ^*o does not 
mean '1 myself,' but ' I of myself (as the 
American Revisers have it) or ' 1 by my- 
self.' Let that be granted. When we 
view the whole of the last sentence, we ask 
ourselves in perplexity, assuming that 
'I by myself is the proper meaning, to 
what stage in a man's experience, to what 
stage in the Apostle's experience, does it 
refer ? Is it the despairing cry of the 
unregenerate ? or is it the cry that goes 
up from each and every Christian in the 
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time that is ? Both opinions have been 
held by large sections of the Church, The 
latter would seem the likelier. Then what 
about the ya-fnn ry ©c^ ? May we put it 
in this way ? May we say, ' you must 
observe that St Paul does not plainly tell 
us what it is he thanks God' for ' ? There 
is a deliverance ; there is a redemption. 
To be accurate, there are two. There is 
the redemption of StJcoMJo-uw; (or, if you 
will, of SiKoioKrK) which puts us in the right 
with God, and further, and most important, 
unlocks for us on earth the treasure house 
of the Spirit. But, when all is said and 
done, it is the ' soul ' alone which enjoys 
that ' redemption,' not the ' body.' The 
avoX.vT/3(tia-is tov crai^ros (which 1 would 
identify with the aTroXvrjstJuo'i; r^s vepiwoi-^- 
<r€wi, " the redemption of realisation," in - 
Ephes. i. 14) is yet in the far future. 

Redeemed in part, anon to be redeemed 
in full — that is the position of man. Yet 
God may be thanked for this, "through 
Jesus Christ our Lord," that the full 
and absolute redemption is potentially 
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achieved by Christ for all already. It only 
remains to live ' in the spirit ' now. Still, 
one believer will view it one way, and one 
another ; and none will be wholly right. 
For truth is many sided, and further our 
intelligence, however illuminated, can never 
be capable here of grasping things as they 
are. 

For the rest, in the understanding of 
this verse, the more a man is inclined to 
the sterner western view, the more he will 
believe that the conflict is here and now, 
though the victory is sure. St Paul was 
assured of the victory ; but there were 
times and times when he doubted of 
himself — though of Christ he doubted 
never. 



§ 13. The new life of the 'Justified' 
and their splendid destiny 

The redemption of which we spoke 
just now, the redemption which evokes 
the outburst of thankfulness, though in 
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one aspect ' potential,' in another is 
' actual ' exceedingly. Right relation is 
restored between God and the believer. 
Thereby the believer passes from the peril 
of condemnation. 

This freedom from condemnation ap- 
pears in the very opening of the memorable 
viiith chapter. The last clause of chap. vii. 
might have suggested that the peril still 
exists. But it ought not so to be. After 
all, it is only if the ' flesh ' is allowed to 
prevail that any danger arises. And it 
need not be allowed ; it must not be al- 
lowed. For hear what St Paul has to 
say! 

viii. 1, 2. "There is then no 

condemnation for them that are ' in 

Christ Jesus ' ; for the rule of the 

Spirit of Life hath freed thee, in 

Christ Jesus, from the rule of Sin and 

of Death." 

The * then ' does not refer to what has 

gone just before. It looks further back — 

maybe to the end of chap. v. The form 

of the word KaraKpifia may possibly be 
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taken as individualising the result. It is 
not ovSe/ifa Kg.TaKpta-v;, which would be a 
general phrase stating an universal result, 
but it is DtiSci' KaraKpt^a, none for ' you ' 
and none for ' me.' The o-c (which I be- 
lieve to be right, as in the older MSS.) 
tends likewise to the same conclusion. ToZ$ 
iv XpioT^ 'Itja-ov covers the thought of 
mystical incorporation. In v. 2, yofUK is 
used with the same wide-ranging freedom 
as in the last chapter. " The ' Law ' of 
Sin and Death" does not mean the 'law' 
they impose, but the rule, the authority 
they exercise. We Hve under a new regime. 
Not Sin, not Death is master. There is 
another prevailing power. It is " the rule 
of the Spirit of Life." In this last phrase 
it is possible that the two nouns are in 
apposition. For the Spirit is the Life, 
But a more probable explanation would 
be that " the Spirit of Life " is a phrase 
akin to "the Body of Death." He is 
called " the Spirit of Life " because He 
gives new life, and makes a man Kouvf} 

w. 19 
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Next follows a well-known cntx. \ 
would render it freely like this : 

viii. 3, "For what the Law could 
not do — where the Law was weak 
through the ' flesh ' — God, sending 
His own Son in the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh, and indeed for sin, achieved. . . 
He condemned sin in the flesh." 
Here be difficulties truly ! not indeed 
in the two opening clauses ; for they are 
plain enough. They are apposttional 
phrases, the second explaining the first, to 
be taken in relation to the main pronounce- 
ment of the sentence. The Law would 
have 'condemned sin' (how, we will discuss 
directly), only human frailty stood in the 
way. It was the ou/>^ that baffled the 
' Law,' from this point of view. 

"What the Law could not do..." sug- 
gests, as a contrast, "God did." I venture 
to supply it. For, without some slight 
expansion, the sentence, to English ears, 
would tend to become meaningless. But 
the trouble does not end there. The 
sudden turn of the sentence, to be found in 
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the word KaT€Kpu/€, has this of awkward- 
ness in it ; to wit, that the act described 
by the word KartKpive was really the 
work of the Son, and not of the Father, 
unless we have recourse to the dogma of 
' coinherence ' — which, I take it, we shall 
not do. 

But we have not yet arrived at Kar^- 
Kpwe. There is a phrase which comes 
before that. God is said to have " sent 
H is own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh." The word op.oiafia is used in 
Phil. ii. 7 in speaking of the Incarnation. 
There it runs iv oii.otatp.aTi, anOpiavov ytvo- 
p.evoi. As I have remarked before, in 
opoUopa there seems to lie an added idea 
of ' reality.' So here, Christ came " in the 
likeness of frail humanity." The 'likeness' 
was real, complete ; but it did not extend 
to the frailty, for frailty is not of the 
essence of humanity, tdp^ does not here 
connote, in itself, any such conception : it 
is as in Cot. i. 22. 

About Kol iTtpi apapnav there is large 
controversy. Our revisers say "and as 
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an offering for sin " : the American Com- 
mittee, who frequently are right when they 
differ from our own body, very cautiously 
prefer "and for sin." But what does it 
mean ? If one refuses to believe in the 
' LXX ' usage here {inpi o/ia/n-tos for ' sin 
offering' : of. Heb. x. 3), the least that one 
can do is to say something which has a 
meaning. It might be " and with sin in 
view." That would give the degree of 
vagueness, that is obviously desiderate, if 
iv ry aapxi is explained as I for one think 
it should be. 

And now comes the greatest difficulty 
of them all ; the interpretation of (careV/uw 
■n\v ojiapfriav iv tq (rapKi. 

Here S. says "condemned Sin by His 
flesh." In the first place, that emphasises 
the point I remarked before as touching 
KoriKptve, that it was the Son who Kore- 
Kpive, strictly speaking. Or rather, it 
aggravates the difficulty of Persons : for 
' his ' must needs refer to the subject of 
the sentence ; and that is the Father. 
Next, "in (or by) His flesh" would 
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naturally mean " in His Life," " by His 
Life," on Earth. There would be no plain 
reference to death upon the cross. And 
that, I think, would destroy the explanation 
of S., that Christ ' non-suited ' sin, for 
evermore, by His death. His idea is that 
Sin has no claim E^inst a believing man, 
inasmuch as he shares Christ's death. 
Because I cannot believe in this ex- 
planation of A" T^ trapxi — the explanation 
of KaTCKfiipe, by itself, would undoubtedly 
do admirably — I incline to another view. 

It was not 'sin' Christ condemned, it 
was 'sin in the flesh' That is. He de- 
monstrated, for alt eternity, the neediessness 
of sin. Up till then everyone had urged 
' humanum est errare! There are scores 
and scores of proverbs which condone all 
sorts of wrongdoing. * lis le font tous,' 
I have had said to me. But they do not ! 
Christ did not ! He lived in utter sinless- 
ness. In a word, " He condemned sin-in' 
the'flesh." It is not a question of 'sin' 
(that needs no condemnation) it is a ques- 
tion of sin in man. Is that excusable or 
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is it not ? Christ showed that it is not ! 
What was the importance of this ? It is 
very plain to see. As long as ever man 
held sin to be only natural : so long there 
was smalt chance of humankind attaining 
to aught of holiness. But ' what man has 
done, man can do.' And, at least, we 
cannot say, ' It is hopeless for a man to 
try to live in holiness.' Christ rises up 
before us in all His perfect innocence. 
He "condemned" sin. He condemns us 
too if we give way to it. 

The upshot (if you will, the upshot 
that was intended by the ' Divine Love ' 
which sent the Son) is set forth in the verj- 
next verse ; 

viii. 4. " To the end that the 
claim of the Law might be fulfilled in 
the case of us that walk not after the 
flesh but after the Spirit." 
The Sucoiai/ia of the Law is what the 
Law demands as right. One would have 
looked for a plural here. It may be there 
is reference to some comprehensive pre- 
cept, such as Levit. xi..45. If it were not 
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for the manner in which the sentence ends, 
a wholly difierent sense might attach to the 
word. The Sucowo^a of the Law might be 
the death of the sinner ; and that would 
have been 'fulfilled' {iv ij/tli') by the death 
of the Crucified. But plainly the Sixow^a 
has to do with righteous living, and not 
with sin's punishment. AtKaiatfta we have 
already had with manifold significations. 
In i. 32 it stood for 'just decree'; in ii, 26 
(plur.) for 'ordinances'; in v. 16 for 
'verdict of acquittal'; in v. 18 for 'act 
of righteousness' ; and here for 'just de- 
mand ' — a sense nearer I 32 than any 
other. So the word is used five times, and 
alvjays with a different meaning. Yet 
all are intelligible and readily derived 
from the root meaning and the formative 
element 

nXijptu^ reminds us again of xiii. 10. 
To "walk after the flesh " is a phrase that 
is fragrant of its origin. In our everyday 
speech it would be 'live the lower life.' 
In -irtpiiranlv Kara nveS/io, the question 
suggests itself, what irvtvfia? Having 
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regard to Kara a-dpKa (which must mean 
our lower nature) one would say, the 
' spirit ' is ours ; it stands for the higher 
part of us, that part, thanks to which we 
enjoy our contact with the Divine ; that 
part in us, which alone can be influenced 
by the Divine. 

viii. 5 — 8. " For they that are 
' after the flesh ' are fleshly minded ; 
and they that are 'after the spirit' 
are spiritually minded. The mind of 
the flesh means death ; contrariwise, 
the mind of the spirit means life and 
peace. The mind of the flesh, you 
see, means enmity towards God. For 
it does not submit itself to the Law 
of God; indeed it cannot: and they 
that are 'in the flesh' cannot please 
God." 

In this there is little to trouble us. 
" After the flesh" and " in the flesh" are 
phrases both expressing surrender to the 
lower nature. The second is probably the 
stronger. In the one case the figfure would 
seem to be that of following a guidance ; 
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in the other it is utter absorption. When 
you are " in the flesh " the lower nature 
masters you altogether, ^poviiv is a 
difficult term, and ^povrnta even harder — 
I mean, to render in English. As S. ob- 
serves, the terms connote very much more 
than ' reason.' ' Affections ' too and ' will ' 
are covered by them. For the phrase 
4>povv.v TO. T^« trapKov, compare St Matt. 
xvi. 23 (ov tftpotw TQ, rov BcoS), and 
Phil. .iii. 19 (0* TO iviftut if>popovi^€i). 
The t^povrffia of the flesh is that general 
attitude towards life, and all that is in 
it, which stamps the lower nature. It is 
identified with ' death ' {in very much the 
same manner as ' the rock ' in 1 Cor. is 
identified with Christ), because it leads to 
death unfailingly. It is also said to be 
ixdpa eis ffcov. That and death are, in the 
end, the same. God is Life ; and that 
which is ungodly is ipso facto 'death.' Ou^ 
vworda-ireTai {v. 7) describes the normal 
state of the ' fleshly mind.' As a habit, It 
does not bend or bow to the will of God. 
The verb one would call 'deponent.' 
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*Kpitrox does not mean 'please once,' but 
simply 'please.' 

The Apostle now gladly leaves the 
saddening contemplation of the ill case 
of the ungodly and turns to a brighter 
picture : 

viii. 9, lO. "But^ow, you are not 
' in the flesh,' but ' in the spirit ' ; so 
surely as God's Spirit dwells in you. 
But if anyone hath not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of His. On 
the other hand, if Christ be in you, 
although the body be dead, because 
it is sinful, the spirit is life indeed 
because...." 

It will be noted that though ir€/>iirareu' 
Kara sn^S/ia is to "live after one's own 
higher nature," in the expression e^a« & 
wvevfiari (seeing that iv irpeuftaTt undeni- 
ably signifies a dominating influence) the 
irm)/*a is not our nveS/ia, but the ' Spirit ' 
which comes from God and in a sense is 
God. Elvai iv iTvevfiaTi means to have 
God's Spirit in one ; or, in another form of 
speech, to have Christ in one. Upcviul 
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Oeov, flVEvfia Xfsurrov, X/jicrros, all three 
express the same thing. It is what we 
commonly call the ' Indwelling Christ' 
The latter half of v. 10 is highly obscure. 
The 'body' is, we can understand (because 
it was and remains the o-w^a tow Baimrov, 
owing to the trdp^ of it), ' dead,' in a 
mystical sense. There is nothing obscure 
' in that It sins; it has sinned; it is always 
liable to sin. We are here not very far 
from the ' (rtS/ia a^/ia ' conception ; though 
that Is, to be sure, in no wise Pauline 
teaching. The 'body,' ex kypothesi, is our 
body ; is the ' spirit ' also our spirit ? 
And if the body be vck/wc, because it has 
sin in it, is our spirit more than living, 
positively a source of life {{&«/), because 
the taint of sin in it has disappeared (Sid 
S«a«)(Twi/i') } It is conceivable, but not 
likely. 

If this idea is dismissed we have to 
face the plain alternative, which involves an 
awkward phenomenon. The ' body ' re- 
mains your body, but the 'spirit' is no 
longer your spirit — even vitalised by God's 
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Spirit It is now the Spirit of God which 
is ' life ' essentially (even as Christ said of 
Himself, "I am the Life"); and the change 
from the thought of ' you ' to the thought 
of God is somewhat startling in its very 
abruptness. Nor are we finished with 
questionings even now. The Spirit of 
God is Life; none questions that; but why 
" Life 8ta Succwoo-vtTjv " ? Is it because, in 
Himself, the Spirit is altogether Holy ? or, 
is it because His gracious influence makes 
you ' holy ' — or even in a lower sense 
'righteous' (that is, keeps you right with 
God) ? It is plain to see one could argue 
long about it. Anyhow, consideration 
calls for some revision of our paraphrase. 
Shall we alter it, and say this ? 

viii. lo {bis). "And if Christ be 
in you ; for all the body is dead, be- 
cause it is sinful ; yet the Spirit" (which 
is Christ) ■" is a source of Life...." 
Up to this point all goes smoothly. 
Then we have to make our choice, I should 
hold, between three renderings : 

(i) "because He is wholly 
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righteous " ; though I believe that 
'righteousness' is only a quality of 
God in a somewhat narrow range, 

{2) "because He will make you 
righteous," 

(3) "because you are at peace 
with God" 
The third I hold to be right. The 
thought of the sanctifying power, which 
we associate with the Holy Spirit, is con- 
tained here in the word ^w\ — and not in 
SifcaujoT/i^. The believer can be sanctified 
because he is quit of guilt ; because he is 
SitcoMs. That is a necessary foundation 
for the Spirit's further work. 

" The body is dead, because of sin ; 
the spirit is life, because of righteousness"; 
so says our English. And I think it will 
have to stand. Yet, beyond all manner of 
doubt, it lies in very great need of ex- 
planation. Plain people clamour for more. 
They say, What does it mean ? Or, worse 
still, they make haste to decide all unaided 
what it means ; and are very likely wrong. 
But it may be said in reply. Well, so are 
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so-called scholars. And that is also true : 
but at least they try to weigh conflicting 
theories. 

And the Spirit which is Christ's, or 
Christ, is more than life-giving now. It 
brings with it the splendid promise of life 
surpassing life. 

And so we proceed : 

viii, II. "And if the Spirit of 

Him, who raised Jesus from the dead, 

do dwell in you ; He that raised the 

Christ from the dead shall also 

quicken your mortal bodies, through 

His indwelling Spirit in you." 

Here we notice how the Risen One is 

named by two several names. The first 

time He is Jesus (a name full of hope for 

us, for it is His human name) ; the second 

time He is God's Christ (and, as such, 

our Redeemer). It is curious that our 

MSS. have, some Sui with the accusative, 

others Su£ with the genitive, at the end of 

this statement of hope. The latter is clearly 

preferable. It is not owing to the Spirit's 

mere Presence, but because of His potent 
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Presence, that we can look for resurrection. 
The authority of MSS. is said to be 'evenly 
balanced.' 

If then the wiv^o. in us is so vitally 
important ; if our very resurrection wholly 
depends on it; the moral is obvious. We 
must live ' by ' and ' in ' the irveS/io. All 
our actions must ever be subjected to His 
guidance, directed to one great end. Long 
ago in I Thess. the Apostle had given 
warning to nvev/ia fiif a-fievwre. That was 
in a narrow sense. Expand it to the fullest 
and you are in possession of life's secret. 
There is no other. This is set before us 
now in language most plain and direct. 

viii. 12, 13. "Accordingly, my 
brothers, we are debtors, not to the 
flesh, to live after the flesh — for, if you 
live after the flesh, you are on the 
road to death ; but if by the spirit you 
slay the evil deeds of the body, you 
shall live." 
Once more we have a sentence broken 
off at the very start. " Not to the flesh," 
it says. Then to what ? We are never 
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told. Engrossing ideas crowd in, and we 
have to tell ourselves — in this case an 
easy matter. McXXcre avoBv^vKttv is no 
easy phrase to render. I have given what 
I think its force. ^l^v/uIr^ brief as it is, 
really covers no less than this, " by living 
the spirit-life." A somewhat similar in- 
stance occurs in Gal. v. 5. lipS^vi bears 
in other places the sense of 'nefarious 
doing.' 

Looked at from another point of view, 
the ' spirit-life ' not only carries with it the 
promise of deathlessness, but is also the 
title to sonship. 

viii. 14 — 17. "For, all that are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God...." 

{And sons you are.) 
"...For you have not received the 
slave-spirit, to relapse into craven 
fear; but you have received the spirit 
of sonship, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father. The very Spirit of God joins 
in witness with our spirit, that we are 
the children of God. And if children. 
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also heirs — God's heirs and Christ's 
oiheirs; if so be we share His 
sufferings,, that we may also have a 
share in His glory." 
The ' slave-spirit ' in this place is con- 
trasted with the 'spirit of sonship.' The 
former is the mind with which the bondsman 
is forced to r^;ard his master. The ' son- 
spirit' is something more. With regard 
to vlo$€(rta, it may be said : it comes five 
times in St Paul and never appears to carry 
any special sense of ' adoption' Of course, 
we are not 'sons,' as Christ is Son. Yet 
vvoBiuia. means no more than 'sonship.' 
There is no other word, so far as I am 
aware, to express the idea. Plato would 
have coined vldn^s; and that would have 
been useless here; for it would have meant 
a different thing. What we want is the 
' status of son ' : the irvevfia viodea-ta^ is 
the 'spirit' (it is almost the iftpSytjfui) of 
folks who have that status. The. Jews 
knew nothing of adoption ; and, I think, 
in our translations ' adoption ' might well 
vanish. ' Fear ' was our old condition, the 
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fear of the 'wrath' of God. It does not 
comport with ' sonship ' ; but only with the 
'slave status.\ naXif «« tfrnfiov is highly 
irregular ; but S. is plainly right in talcing; 
it as equivalent to tSorc iro^u' ifto^urOan. 
Kpaitiv connotes passion. Such an appeal 
was made by Christ in the Garden to His 
Father. I mean the writer of ' Hebrews' 
denominates it Kpavyij. 

The cry, that is our cry, is the very cry 
of Jesus, 'A/3/3a, o UaTijp, In St Mark 
we have the same form. Christ was, all 
but certainly, bilingual Himself. It is 
difficult to account for the disappearance 
from our Liturg^ies of this traditional appeal. 
It plainly should be there. In v. 16 the 
sense would seem to be, our own spirit 
tells us we are God's ' children ' ; God's 
Spirit, present in us, bears out our spirit. 
We have, in common English, no word 
that quite expresses the tender beauty of 
Tixpov. 'Bairn' does; but 'bairn' alas! 
has never won its way into ' classical ' 
acceptance But it is just the right word; 
precisely parallel. . 
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The members of the family — the riKva 
or the vloi (which indeed is the usual terra, 
when legal rights are in view) — are ipso 
facto 'heirs.' 'Heirship,' associated first 
with the 'land,' is a common O.T. idea, 
endorsed by the usage of Christ. The 
'joint-heirship' seems to draw no distinc- 
tion in ' kind ' of heirship as between the 
' Son ' and the ' sons.' 

'tvwa.<rxp(i.€v might refer to the mystical 
union in Christ's Passion. However pro- 
bably it does not. It speaks of that 
viroftov^ by which ' souls ' must be won. 
The ' glory ' of Christ is regarded as one 
supreme event in which we may have a 
share. By contrast, the tense of <rw- 
vafrxattifv describes a way long and hard 
— the path of the bitter Cross. 

Yet why need 3 Christian man take 
any thought of suffering ? With this in- 
spiring thought we pass into that great 
passage which, in its majestic working up 
to a climax truly magnifical, may very 
well be r^arded as the most splendid in 
all the Epistles. 
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viii. 1 8 — 21. "For I reckon that 
(all) the sufTerings of the time that is 
now are nothing worth, compared with 
the glory that shall be revealed — aye, 
reach to us." 

" For the earnest expectation of 
all creation is eagerly looking for the 
revelation of God's sons. Creation 
was made subject, you know, to dis- 
appointment ; not of its own free will, 
but because of Him who subjected it, 
with a hope that creation itself shall 
be freed from the thraldom of constant 
failure, and enter on the glorious free- 
dom that belongs to the children of 
God." 
One hardly likes to comment at all on 
a passage like this. Ta Tra^/iara tqv vvv 
Koipov indicates that the suffering of trw- 
vaitrxofuv, just above, is literal hardship, 
such as falls to the lot of sincere believers 
in most ages. The order of the words that 
come at the end of the sentence is strictly 
'classical,' save for eis ijjuas. That is an 
appendix. Its addition and its form are 
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both characteristically Pauline. KoftoSoKcu' 
(a curious rormation) means to ' watch 
intently.' The compound noun is said to 
be common in later Greek. How far the 
force of the term has worn away with years, 
we cannot tell. Both times it occurs in St 
Paul it seems to carry an intense meaning. 
The jcTicris is the creation (by which St 
Paul probably meant our world), in the 
Vulgate cuatura. This creation Has had 
a ' fait ' : it has been condemned to in- 
effectiveness. The teaching is derived from 
thestory of Genesis. MttratoTTj?, in English, 
would be represented by 'futility.' 'Vani- 
toH' is again Vulgate. The conception is 
that the world is ashamed of its ineffective- 
ness ; it would like to be vastly better. 
But it cannot ; it may not be so. The 
Will of the great Creator has said ' no ' to 
its ambition. And it did do better once, 
before it was 'cursed.' Time was when 
its Maker pronounced it 'very good.' But 
this doom imposed upon it is neither 
imposed capriciously, nor bars the door to 
hope. 'E^' kkttfZt, — the spelling is familiar 
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in the Catacombs — goes, of course, with 
iirtrofffi, which it happily modifies. Man 
is the firstborn of nature. He has anon his 
redemption (reserved to the 'sons of God,' 
who are iMapy^ ns t^v ovtov KTurfxaTiitv, 
Jas. i. .18); and when that redemption 
comes, the poor world's will come as well. 
For man's sake the earth was cursed ; but 
when man is redeemed and enters once for 
all upon his glorious freedom, then all 
reason for earth's curse will have disap- 
peared and she will have her ho^a. The 
coming of the glory of God's redeemed is 
called a 'revelation,' an 'unveiling.' It is 
then the ' image of God ' will stand out 
unmistakeable. 

Meanwhile there is eager waiting for 
man and all creation, waiting and even 
groaning. The Bovktta of <f>6opd is not 
very happily rendered by the ' bondage of 
corruption.' 'Corruption' suggests pu- 
trescence. This ^$opa is merely ' spoiling,' 
the deterioration which disappoints a happy 
promise — for the earth does promise well. 
viii. 22 — 25. "For we are sure 
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the whole Creation groans tc^ether, 
aye travails together, and always has. 
Yes, and also we ourselves, though 
wc enjoy the Spirit as a tirstfruit, I 
say we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, looking forward to the sonship, 
the redemption of the body." 

" For hope it was we were saved. 

Now a hope that is realised is not a 

hope. For none hopes for what he sees. 

But if we hope for that we do not see, 

we have courage in the waiting." 

When the whole Creation is said to 

"groan together," it means that there goes 

up from it an universal groan. SwotSii/ci may 

describe any agonising pain : here however 

the 'birth' metaphor (as in Jesus Christ's 

own saying) is not improbably present 

In V. 23 'the Spirit,' that is, the gift of the 

Spirit to man, which came after Christ's 

Ascension, is said to be an airap^ of our 

future inheritance. In 2 Cor. i. and v. it 

is called an a^pafidv. The phrase there 

is just as here. In the one case we have 

'a tirstfruit in the Spirit'; in the other 
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*an earnest in the Spirit' In either case 
the vTcvfcarof is an appositional genitive 
In Ephes. i. 14 the Holy Spirit is called 
the "earnest of our inheritance." It is a 
pledge and proof that one day we shall 
have it all. 

Creation groans ; we groan. It is the 
full ' sonship ' that we want ; for that ' son- 
ship' brings with it the 'bodily redemption.' 
It is then, as we conceive, that the body, 
in Pauline phrase, will become irvevikartKov. 

In V. 24 we find theological doctors 
differing not a little with regard to t^ 
AflxSi. The old view was solid for "by 
hope." But that is hardly defensible. 
' Faith ' or ' grace,' as you chance to regard 
it from man's side or from God's, is the 
medium of 'saving.' And moreover this 
act of faith, or this giving of God's grace, 
is a something now behind us. The ' hope ' 
must lie in front, if it is to correspond to 
St Paul's statement just below. There- 
fore "by hope" it cannot be. "In hepe" 
enjoys the preference of the American 
company. " With hope " might, perhaps. 
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be better — a ' comitative ' dative. "For 
hope" has a good deal to be said for it 
In Gal. V. I we have a similar dative : and 
there, as well as here, the rendering 'for' 
suits best. It appears to be employed, as 
if it were fit' eXwiSt, like ht DievBepitf,. The 
latter is actually found in Gal. v. 13. The 
ia-^dijueu refers to the earlier ' redemption,' 
the redemption of SiKauuo-tf. 

'EXirw PKejT0fi.4vri I have made bold to 
paraphrase by "a hope that is realised." 
In English we cannot 'see' a 'hope': we 
can ' see ' the thing we hope for. The va- 
riants in this verse do not affect the sense 
in the least. I have followed the R.V. 
reading. It matters not whether one says 
"none hopes for," or "there is no need to 
hope for." And that represents the amount 
of divergence in the readings. 

In V. 25, I should say, the stress must 
lie not on dircKSe)(o/ictfa, but on Si' vn-ojxoi/^$. 
I have rendered it accordingly. One can 
afford to wait ; one can afford to show 
courage in waiting, if one has a real 
'hope' — a hope like the Christian one. 
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'TitofMvq, by the way, is the Christian 
form of ai^pda.. The latter word does 
not occur in the whole of N.T. Maybe it 
was rejected from the faith's vocabulary 
because of its arrogant sound. St Paul 
does use ai^pil,€<r6<u. in one place, but only 
once. 

We now pass into a section of a highly 
esoteric character, in the course of which 
we first touch on one especial way in 
which the Spirit helps us ; and shortly 
after deal for a time with the puzzling 
problem of predestination. Let us take 
these two topics separately. 

viii. 26. " And, acting as we 
act, the Spirit also lends His aid to 
our infirmities. For how we should 
pray aright, we are not sure: but 
the Spirit Himself intercedes on 
our behalf, with groanings not in 
words." 

It may well be thought that here there 
is some sort of reference to the strange 
gift of ' glossolaly.' When that was dis- 
played ' in Church,' mysterious sounds were 
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poured forth, sometimes intelligible, and also 
sometimes not . These may have been 
sometimes of the nature of artvorf^oL 'AXa- 
XijTos is a hard word. It is only here' in 
N.T. (Liddell and Scott in their Lexicon 
give one reference from the Anthology.) 
It ought to mean 'past telling,' and the 
Vulgate in this place says inexenarrabilibus. 
The natural rendering, therefore, is " with 
groanings terrible." And indeed it is easy 
to see that there would be a something 
terrifying in a paroxysm of 'glossolaly,' 
in which the unwitting speaker should 
outwardly seem to be in a very agony of 
fervent supplication. 

In a general way, however, the reference 
is thought to be to 'unuttered,' or ' mute,' 
pleadings, of which man has, and can have, 
no cognisance whatever. Or ^ain, there 
are who think that these groanings of the 
Spirit are called ' unutterable ' because they 
may not be uttered. This seems to me 
most unlikely: for, plainly, from v. 27, if 
anybody heard them, he did not understand 
them. Only " He that searches the hearts " 
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could fathom that potent pleading. On 
the whole then I suspect that there is a 
reference to somethii^ of which they knew 
the secret, but we do not. Yet, truly, the 
view which supposes a pleading of the 
Spirit, all unbeknown to us, is far more 
attractive really, and withal far more 
encouraging. Perhaps there may be on 
eanh ' pneumatic ' persons still, who could 
throw real light upon it For commentators 
cannot. Mere language we can understand : 
and therefore I will say that trwovriXo^- 
fia.v€<r$cu. is equivalent to our English 
'lend a helping hand.' It belongs to 
everyday speech. In the Gospel of St 
Luke it is what the busy Martha desires 
Mary to do. "Our weaknesses" represents 
"us, weak in our different ways." The 
singular notwithstanding would have been 
more intelligible. For the ' weakness ' in 
this case would seem to be well defined — 
a weakness in laying needs before Our 
Father in prayer. 

viii. 37. "And He that searcheth 
men's hearts knows what the mind of 
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the Spirit is. For in a way divine 
He intercedes for Saints." 

"O ipawmv Tots ica^tas may be a re- 
miniscence of a curious. phrase in Proverbs, 
XX. 27, 6s ipavv^ ra^icia KOiKiai, But in 
Rev. ii. 23 the Son of God declares to the 
angel of the Church in Thyatira, " I am He 
which searcheth reins and hearts" ; and con- 
ceivably Christ Himself, when on earth, said 
some such thing. The Fourth Gospel un- 
doubtedly claims for Him some such power 
in earthly days. Yet in this case, one would 
suppose, o ipavvSiv must be the Father. 

It does not appear to me wise to make 
the clause ori Kara ^6v k.t.X. depend too 
immediately on that which goes just before. 
A colon would seem desirable directly after 
nvev/iaros. The great God, to whom prayer 
is addressed, knows what we cannot know, 
the ' intent,' or ' mind,' of the Spirit. The 
term is anthropomorphic, but that cannot be 
helped. The reason St Paul seems to give 
for this intuitive knowledge is that the 
Spirit's supplication is of itself icara OeoV. 
He that prays and He that hears are more 
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than en rapport; they are actually One. 
The pass^e in i Cor. ii. (about the spiritual 
'wisdony') has certain statements in it, 
which offer analogy. 

The following verse is important be- 
cause it forms a bridge to the ' predestina- 
tion' teaching. In itself it but carries 
forward the idea of the Spirit's aid. That 
aid is in our prayers. But it really extends 
to all life. Moreover not only the Spirit 
is a helper of God's people. Everything 
helps them ; everything must. 

viii. 28. " We are sure, that for 
those who love God, He makes all 
things work together for good — for 
those that are the 'called,' in accord- 
ance with His purpose." 
The reading in ' W. H .' commends itself, 
as providing the sense we desiderate. It 
is God and the purpose of God behind all 
things that are, that make the believing 
man's position impregnable, twipyttv, to 
be sure, elsewhere is a neuter verb. But 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that, on 
occasion, it might be used in a manner 
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corresponding to its sister verb ivepytlp. 
And, if it be active here, there is no reason 
I can see for ' refining ' in our rendering. 
Why imagine a brachyli^y ? Surely there 
is meaning enough in the words as they 
stand. 

The Kara irp60Krtv starts a whole 
new train of thought. It is the spark 
which fires a whole train, as we shall see 
directly. 

Before I venture on any sort of rendering 
of the next two verses, let me say some- 
thing about words. II/»0c<ri; is an ordinary 
late Greek term for 'purpose.' Upoyiyvw- 
VKttv is a ' classical ' word ; it means to 
' know beforehand ' (to know as a bird, for 
instance, knows that spring is coming) ; or, 
to 'determine' or 'judge' beforehand. In 
N.T. it occurs four times. First, in Acts 
xxvi. 5, where St Paul affirms that his 
fellow-countrymen could bear out what he 
was saying, if they chose, vpoyvyvavKovris 
fie dviaBev {" because from of old they have 
knowledge of me ") : there the wpo- in 
vpoytyvua-KovTt^ is practically obliterated 
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by the a»<a6t». In 'Romans' we have it 
twice ; here and in xi. 2, " God hath not 
cast from Him His people, %v trpoiyvm." 
That instance, I think, stands apart. It is 
found also in r Pet. i. 20, where Christ is 
spoken of as irpoe/vutrfitvov irpo Karaj3oX'^$ 
KOfTfiov (which can hardly mean " fore- 
known," but must mean " foredetermined " 
for that particular service, the redemption 
of men with His blood). 2 Peter also 
contains it, in the primitive, simpler sense 
"having foreknowledge, beware" (iii. 17). 

Xlpoopil^eiv is non-classical. Further, it 
is not in LXX. It is ' N.T.' and later 
only. It is read in the notable prayer 
(Acts iv. 28): "all the things that Thy 
hand and Thy counsel foreordained to 
come to pass." It occurs here in this 
section twice. Again, in i Cor. ii. .7, 
where the Apostle speaks of the heavenly 
<ro<l>ut, he says that God had " foreordained 
it {ttpoapura/) before the ' world ' (w/jo 
rwv alavfov) for our glory." In ' Ephe- 
sians ' we have two instances ; i. 5 {irpo- 
opiaai ^/lac €U vU>0e<riav Sto. 'Iijcov 
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Xpurrov) and i. 1 1. The latter is a passage 
very analogous to this in 'Romans.' It 
is part of that weighty sentence with which 
the Epistle opens. The words are; "ac- 
cording to His good pleasure (euSo^Mw), 
which He purposed (vpotOero) in Him, 
CK oiKovofLiav Tov irktipdfiaTO^ rmv KatpZv " 
— a very difficult clause, which I conceive 
to mean, "to be worked out, when the 
right time came," the «is being 'temporal' 
— "to sum up all things in Christ, the 
things in the heavens and the things on 
the earth; in Him, I say, in whom also 
we were made God's own {iv ^ koL ^icXijpw- 
0Tlfifv), wpoopt<r0€VT€^ Kara trpodftrw row 
Ta travra ivepyovvroi Kara ri}v /SovX^c 
TOV ^eXi^^aro; avTov (foreordained thereto 
according to the purpose of Him who 
maketh all things work to suit the counsel 
of His will)." 

Here we have four nouns in all to set 
forth the conception of the Heavenly Pur- 
pose ; cvSoKia, wpoOtiTK, ^ovXtj, dtXr^ftOL ', 
together with two verbs, irporiOffrOai and 
vpoopClfw. It is neither possible nor of 
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any profit, I think, to endeavour to dis- 
criminate between the ' nominal ' terms^ 
And further, I should say that, in regard 
to the verbs, vporidifrdtu bears the simple 
meaning 'propose,' or 'purpose'; while 
irpooptCftv means 'to appoint beforehand' 
— no more. The statement in ' Ephe- 
sians,' and the statement In ' Romans ' 
here, we shall not do amiss to regard as 
containing part of that tro^'a, of which 
mention is made in ' Corinthians.' Of 
that wisdom the Apostle says, ■^fiiv aire- 
KoKxflfKv $tos Sia Tov iivevfiarot. And 
the question is, what does this mean ? and 
further, who are ij/tu/ ? Does it cover 
all Christians together, or does it mean 
St Paul himself? 

There remains yet one more word to 
be briefly discussed. That is eU^v. In 
the incident of the tribute money, elKw 
means merely 'likeness.' In 'Revelation' 
it occurs pretty frequently, to describe the 
"image" of the "beast." In St Paul it 
is clearly a term covering more than ex- 
ternality (as also in Heb. x. i, where 
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avr^i' Ti)f eiKOfa rwv vpayfjMTfav apparently 
means "the things, as they actually are"). 
For instance, while in i Cor. xi. 7 the 
male is said to be the tUav Ktu So'^a Stov 
(from Genesis, of course) ; in 2 Cor. iv. 4 
the Son Himself is said to be eucon' rot) 
Bcov. The same descriptive phrase is 
applied to Him in Col. i. 15. In Col. iii. 
10 we read of the "new man," who is 
" renewed... Kar' eiKova tov KxttravTos au- 
Tow" (Genesis, once again). It would 
seem that the Pauline doctrine is, that 
our ' manhood ' is to be substantially as 
Christ's ' manhood,' when the day of its 
perfection comes, at the second Redemp- 
tion. It will be more than mere 'resem- 
blance ' ; very much more. 

And now let us face the two verses ; 
viii. 29, 30. " For those whom 
He 'foreknew,' He also appointed of 
old to attain to the intimate likeness 
of His own Son ; that so He might 
be the firstborn in a family of many Cf. Heb. 
brethren. And whom He appointed 
of old, them He also 'called'; and 
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whom He ' called,' them He also 
'justified'; and whom He 'justified,' 
them He also 'glorified.' " 
From the very nature of God — from 
our bare conception of Him — it follows, 
of necessity, that His 'knowledge' is ab- 
solute. It transcends all bounds of time 
and bounds of space. This 'foreknow- 
ledge ' we must assume ; we cannot help 
it. At times St Paul loves to dwell on 
the amazing comfort that lies, for every 
humble believer, in the idea that his 
own ' call ' is part of an eternal purpose. 
But how did he come by the thought ? 
Did he deduce it, as we should do, from 
the definition of Godhead ? Or does he 
claim in his statements about it a 'plenary 
inspiration ' ? On them, as everyone knows, 
stupendous superstructures have been up- 
reared. Ruthless logic has divided man- 
kind not only into iToilflfievoi and an-oXXv- 
litvoi, but even virtually into <n<Ta<riUvot 
and airoXwXdrc;. And, no doubt, some 
have gone so far as to see the futility of 
any preaching at all in a world where 
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some are doomed everlastingly to death 
and others, equally certainly, to everlast- 
ing bliss. 

In our age we have come to under- 
stand that such conclusions will not hold. 
We cannot let the concept of God's ' fore- 
knowledge ' — inevitable as that is — conflict 
with that other concept of His unending 
Love. In consequence, we refrain from 
pushing to their lexical issues any apo- 
stolic pronouncements, however they may 
help to strengthen faith. We may be 
sure he did not mean or desire that any 
rigid system should be raised upon what 
he has said. Our own ' Church of Eng- 
land ' Article on this topic is a marvel of 
cautious statement ; especially considering 
the age in which it was penned. Then 
religious 'determinism '(as fatal to morality 
as any other ' determinism ') was fairly 
rampant. Now it is well-nigh dead. The 
swing of the pendulum is all the other 
way. Maybe it has swung too far. 

For the rest we must remember that 
the very term ' foreknowledge ' — or indeed 
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' fore- ' anything else — is bound to lead us 
astray. For the existence of God is time- 
less. Moreover, the Apostle — whatever 
views we may hold of the nature of in- 
spiration — in speaking as he does, was 
plainly a man of his age. 

But let us return to his words. In 
ttpoeyvto there may be, as S. maintains, 
a flavour of O.T. usage. In Amos iii. 2 
we read, " You only have 1 known (llyvmv) 
of all the nations of the earth." There 
'known' means 'accepted,' 'recognised,' 
even ' chosen for mine.' There may be a 
similar eyvatv in St Matthew vii. 23. But 
I rather doubt it. Nor am I clear about 
this ' peculiar ' usage in Romans viii. ; 
though in xi., I must admit, it seems de- 
cidedly likely. For there the Si* wpo4yi/tit 
(" whom He ' knew ' of old ") may very well 
re-echo the eyvwv of the Prophet. Here 
I should be content with a very general 
sense, "had in His mtnd of old" (keep- 
ing, of course, the translation " foreknew "). 
The ' npo ' travels back in thought to the 
time before all time. In the other vpo^yua 
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it is a matter of earthly history. n/>oa>/)t<rei' 
(Vulg. praedestinavU) is adequately ren- 
dered by 'foreordained' or 'appointed of 
old.' ' Praedestinavii' itself was once a 
harmless word. Now, as ' Ian Maclaren ' 
might say, it is dark with the accumulated 
darkness of ages of theology. The phrase, 
which sets before us what we are 'ap- 
pointed ' to be, needs very careful hand- 
ling. We are to share the iiop^ of the 
t'lKciv of God's Own Son. It is plain 
' man ' cannot share the fj^pifyrj of God 
(especially if ftop^ is — as Lightfoot vows 
it is — a term that is consecrate to express 
' essential being '). What we can share 
is Christ's ' Sonship,' The reality of son- 
ship, as perfected and consummated in 
the very ' Son of sons ' — that we may well 
attain. We are beyond dispute to be 
like Him, very like Him, for the idea iscf. ijohn 
emphasised by the intentional reiteration. 
And there we must stop. Only, as St Paul 
declares, this likeness one day to be must 
be recc^ised and cherished, as in accord- 
ance with a 'purpose,' that was before 
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time was. Still, here we do not find any 
phrase like vpo t£v atwow. However, in 
the end, that matters not The general 
issue is this ; we are to look forward to a 
day when Christ will be indeed the ' Eldest 
Brother' in a mighty family. 

Verse 30 marks the stages in the 
evolution of the believer. First, in the 
far-off past, in the abysm of eternity, the 
everlasting ' purpose ' ; then, on the stage 
of earth, the ' call ' ; the ' call ' once wel- 
comed by * faith,' succeeds the SuceuoKrtf, 
the ' acceptance ' as God's own. Here we 
look for another term, which is not pre- 
sent. After StKouacrif, normally, would 
follow ayta<r^o9. But that we overleap, 
and pass to the final stage of all, the stage 
represented by ^Sdfacre. Here again we 
should have looked for Sofatrei. But 
not so ; the thing is conceived as poten- 
tially accomplished. In the mind of God 
it is. 

The thought that underlies the pair of 
verses is predominantly of that stupendous 
destiny (reaching forward and reaching 
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backward beyond all flight of thought) 
which belongs to the people of God. It is 
just because th^ are His, they may assure 
their hearts all is absolutely true. 

In view of truths so stupendous, what 
confidence should be ours ! 

viii. 31, 32. "This being so, what 
shall we say ? If God be for us, who Cf. Ps«im 
is against us? He spared not Hiscr. G«n. 
own Son, but delivered Him (to death) Jlxx). 
on behalf of us all ! How shall He 
not then with Him freely give us 
everything ? " 
The 'g^ft of all gifts,' obviously, is 
pledge of all other ' givings ' ; that they 
cannot and will not fail. 

There follows a well-known problem, 
and a very hotly ai^ed one, in textual 
punctuation. This is the method 1 would 
follow : 

First comes a general question, ri's 
^KoXeo-ci ; This question is not answered. 
Instead it is contemplated in the light of 
two great facts. Not only God, but Christ 
as well, are the champions of the elect. 
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No accusation then ; no assault in any form ; 
can conceivably prevail. 

viii. 33 — 35. " Who shall impeach 
God's elect ? " 

"God is He that acquitteth : who 
is it that condemns ? Christ it is, who 
died — nay rather, who was raised, and 
is at God's right hand ; who also inter- 
cedes for us. Who is it, that shall 
part us from Christ's love ? " 
The first question merely repeats, in a 
more special form, and under a particular 
figure, the question of y. 31, ns koB' -qfitov ; 
The ' elect ' (who are the same people, in 
St Paul, as the kXijtoi, though viewed from 
a different standpoint) do not lend them- 
selves to accusation. For why ? God 
"acquits" (the forensic sense is demanded 
by the context) ; then who is like to " con- 
demn " ? Aye, speaking even more broad- 
ly (for now we seem to bid farewell to the 
question, rts h/KoKta-u;), have we not a 
' rock of defence ' in the Person of Jesus 
Christ? He "died " for us — there is proof 
of love supreme. He was "raised," He is 
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" at God's right hand " — there is proof of 
infinite power. He " makes intercession 
for us " — there is proof of effectual aid. 

Is it conceivable any person can sever 
us from that love ? or even any thing ? 

viii. 35 — 39. " Shall pressure, or 
straitness of circumstance, or persecu- 
tion, or famine, or peril, or the sword ? 
As it stands in Holy writ. For for vaXta 
Thy sake we are slaughtered all the (i!xx). 
day long; we are counted as sheep for 
the knife." 

" Nay, in these things, all of them, 
we are more than victorious, through 
Him that loved us. For I am con- 
vinced, that neither death nor life; nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers ; 
nor things present, nor things to come ; 
nor height nor depth, nor any other 
created thing, shall be able to sever us 
from the Love of God in Jesus Christ 
our Lord." 
The Apostle himself had had (as 2 Cor. 
xi, testifies) no small experience of the 
thousand and one hardships that may beset 
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a Christian man, especially a missionary. 
In all the long catalc^ue there Is only one 
thing he knew not ; and that he was to 
know before the end. The ot\. in v. 36 is not 
' recitative ' ; it belongs to the quotation. 
Our splendid "are more than conquerors," 
which I do not like to degrade by insertion 
in my paraphrase, is a legacy from the 
Genevan Version. The Genevans may 
have darkened counsel with their predes- 
tinarian tendencies, but we owe them 
much for this. Inf. 38 the word %vvd.^t.\.% 
seems somehow to have got misplaced. 
It appears to belong to the group with 
ay^cXoi and ap^ai. Tl dtrrfs o.p^TJs koX 
i^oviriai fcal StW/teu? come tc^ether in 
Ephes. i. 21, all being appellations of the 
angelic hierarchy. In Col. i. 16 we have 
a somewhat different nomenclature, Opovoi 
...KvptoTrfres.. .a.pj(ai...f^ov<rttu. This an- 
gelology (covering apparently malignant 
powers as well as beneficent) belongs to 
Jewish thought. It is no necessary part 
of a Christian man's belief. A v^fia 
is really 'a high thing,' a thing that is 
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uplifted ; ^oBwi correspondingly 'a low thing' 
(only by analogy). Maybe, the two terms 
cover ^trov^fia and Ka.Ta.-)^6v\(t, In 2 Cor. phii.ii 
X. 5 we have "and every v^aifia that up- 
lifts itself against the yvwrK of God." 
There the "high thing" is different; it 
seems to stand for "arrogant thought." 
In V. 39 ovT€ ns Kna-t^ inpa covers any 
conceivable thing that may exist, though 
it be beyond our ken. In erepa there lies 
the meaning 'different in kind.' Just now 
the question was "Who shall sever us 
from the love of Christ " (v. 36, where our 
oldest MSS. read ' God,' as they do here) : 
now it is "from the Love of God," but 
this love for man all centres in the Person 
of the Crucified. 



§ 14. Israel and the mystery of 
election 

With the end of chap, viii., as S. re- 
marks, we have reached the end of the 
main argument. But there still is much 
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to discuss. The writer still had in mind 
things he desired to .say. For instance 
Israel — what about Israel ? To the stu- 
dent of the Old Testament, it is a highly 
absorbing question ; above all, to a Jew. 
Taking accordingly a new start (there is 
no connexion whatever, such as Greek 
usage insists upon, between this chapter 
and the last), St Paul says what he has in 
his heart about the matter. Incidentally 
we have given us that list of Israel's "ad- 
vantages" we looked for in chap, iii.; but 
then were disappointed. 

ix. I — 3. " I speak truth, as a 
Christian man, I do not lie ; my con- 
science bears me out, in the Holy 
Spirit. I have great pain and un- 
ceasing anguish in my heart. For I 
could have wished to be myself ' cut 
off' from Christ, for my brothers' sake, 

my kinsmen 'after the flesh' " 

The cf Xpiar^ and iv irvevfiari ayttf of 
this solemn opening are very hard to de- 
fine and also to reproduce in straightfor- 
ward English. The trweiSijo-is, it will be 
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seen, is detached from the man, as is only 
natural ; seeing it is the faculty which 
passes judgment on his actions. The 
form tiv)(o^"i\v implies that the wish is 
impossible. But the spirit of the Apostle 
is as the spirit of Moses. He is fain to 
sacrifice himself for the good of his coun- 
trymen. 'Atmd€fi.a in LXX (especially 
Joshua vi., vii.) is the accepted rendering 
for the 'accursed (or, 'devoted') thing.' 
This term has already appeared in Pauline 
Scriptures (Gal. i. 8 ; r Cor. xvi. 22) in 
the same sense it bears here, " Let him be 
devoted to destruction." In later days it 
became only too freely used in the Church. 
'hva.6ffLa....a.tr6... means, literally, "accursed 
and cut off from." Now follows the full 
list of Israel's exceptional privileges, set- 
ting off in heightened colour the amazing 
paradox of the Nation's apparent rejection : 
ix. 4, 5. "...people, who are Israel- 
ites ; to whom belongs the Sonship, 
and the Presence, and the Covenants, cf. Exod. 
and the Law-giving, and the Ritual, 
and the Promises ; whose are the 
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Patriarchs and of whom in earthly 
descent is God's Anointed One — 
He that is God supreme, blessed to 
all eternity. Amen." 
In their own speech Jews were called 
the 'Sons of Israel' (represented by 'ler- 
/MH^XiTtti). Now 'Israel' was a name of 
solemn significance, closely associated with 
one of the Nation's most cherished tradi- 
tions. Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel (Gen. xxxii, 28) ; so had 
said the mysterious stranger that wrestled 
at Peniel. And ' Israelite ' is surely a name 
of unique significance. The ' Sonship ' of 
Israel is stated, in very decisive language, 
in the prophecy of Hosea, Out of Egypt 
have I called my Son, i^ Al-yuurov iKoXetra 
Tov vt6v Mov ; though that is not the form 
preserved in LXX : for there it is not 
JHy Son, but his children ; ^eTCKaXctra ra 
rixva. avrov. From which we may per- 
haps conclude that the words so familiar 
to us from the quotation in our first Gospel 
were not In the writer's mind. However, 
more striking still is the statement in 
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Exodus iv. (to which a reference is alt 
but certain). In that passive it runs ; 
And thou shall say to Pharaoh, Israel is 
my firstborn son ; and I have said to thee. 
Send forth my people, thai they may wor- 
ship Me. If then thou wilt not send them 
forth, lo, I will slay thy firstborn son 
(LXX). The Aofa is, of course, the 
Shekinah. The plural 'GDvenants' covers 
the various covenants with Abraham, with 
Isaac, with Jacob, as well as the national 
covenant of which Moses was ' mediator.' 
I n regard to ij \aTptia S. quotes a 
Rabbinic saying of much interest The 
' Promises ' reach their climax in the Mes- 
sianic hope. For us, the foremost of all 
is that one which affirms, And in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed 
— interpreted, be it understood, on LXX 
lines ; for of the meaning of that version, 
as distinguished from the Hebrew, there 
can be very little doubt; koX a/€vKvyrj6^- 
trovTot, h> Tf> {TwipfMrC <rov irdvra to. €$in) 
T^5 y^^, Gen. xxii. 1 8. 

The question that arises with regard to 
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the application of the closing words of v. 5 
is discussed by S. with a lucidity altogether 
admirable. His conclusion is that they do 
refer to the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. 
At this, he says, he arrives 'with slight 
hesitation.' St Paul's teaching about 
Christ's Person is unmistakeable He was 
always iv ^o(t^% B&>v (Phil.) ; He is eucwi' 
TOW Qfov rov aoparov ; He is wparoTOKo^ 
vda-q^ KTwr€ws. But is He ever called 
distinctly 'God'? The Vatican MS. has 
a colon here. That would make the clause 
a doxoiogy. On the other hand, in Rab- 
binic use, a doxoiogy of the kind is properly 
employed <mfy after the mention of God; 
so that this would be abnormal, if it were 
indeed a doxoiogy. Moreover this very- 
verse was quoted by Cyril Alex, in answer 
to Julian's avowal that St Paul never called 
Christ ' God.' Again, an ascription of 
glory to Christ, not unlike this in general 
character, is found in 2 Tim. iv. 18. 

Moreover grammar lends her aid, and 
suggests that, had the words been a doxo- 
iogy addressed to the Father, their form is 
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unusual. The &» should be omitted. As 
it stands, it would naturally be taken as 
equivalent to a relative clause, 0% hnw Im. 
iravTotv 0e6%. The probabilities are very 
nicely balanced. On the whole, however, 
the evidence bears out the rendering of 
our own English versions, which take the 
words as belonging to Christ, and not to 
the Father. Compare the Johannine state- 
ments ; $€6% ^v 6 Xoyo^ and 6 Xoyoc <rap$ 
eytvero. The Kara irapxa here seems to 
call for a like antithesis. All this (the 
student will know) is just abbreviated 'S.' 

For the rest, Israel's grandest privilege 
is unmistakeably this. From Israel was to 
come the Hope of the world. 

Was there, then, no hope for Israel ? 
To that topic we shall return in the course 
of argument. Meanwhile there are other 
ideas that must engage attention. For 
instance, this one. There is ' Israel ' and 
* Israel.' 

The formula introducing v, 6 is wholly 
unexampled. To say so is to put it mildly. 
There is no other use of ofos even remotely 
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analc^ous. The neut^ singular otoi' is 

found in no other place. Accordingly we 

must guess what it may mean. At first 

one wonders whether a classical olov t€ 

may be lurking in hiding. But such a use 

is wholly unknown to the New Testament. 

The Vulgate says, non auiem quodexciderit 

verbunt Dei, which at least possesses the 

merit of being even more unintelligible, if 

possible, than the Greek. Our English is 

probably right; " But it is not as though...." 

ix. 6 — 9. " Of course, I do not 

pretend that the Word of God has 

failed. Not all that are from Israel, 

you know, are Israel. Nor, because 

they are Abraham's 'seed,' are they 

all 'children.' No! In Isaac shall a 

seed be named thee. That is to say, 

not the children ' of the flesh ' are the 

children of God ; but the children of 

the Promise are reckoned as the 'seed.' 

For this saying is matter of promise, 

i- About this season will I come, and 

Sarah shall have a son." 

'Ekitiittcu' (in LXX) is a word that is 
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employed especially of flowers. As in 
Isaiah xl. 7, 8 i^ifpavOrj a xopro^ k<u, to 
ortfos i^eaure, to he pvf/iii rov 0tov -^f/Mv 
^1^1 cKTovouuiw (the quotation of i Peter). 
This is the only use of the kind in N.T. 
In I C(tf. xiii. it should be ^ aydm} ovSerore 
ffinrei. The Isaianic passage probably 
suggested the word. KXrjdijovTut (in v. 7) 
means little more than eirrai. In classical 
Greek KCfcXij/ioi sometimes means only 
' I am.' The point of the citation from 
Gen. xviii. we must take to be, If you come 
to think of it, even Isaac was not bom 
naturally. He was not a Tftcvov trapKoi. 
From the beginning of the race mere 
' natural ' descent was thus depreciated. 

However another idea is contained in 
the section also, though it is not emphasised. 
Abraham had another son ; he had Ishmael. 
But Ishmael was set aside; he was not 
recognised as being the tntipua. Here 
we see 'election' working. It is even 
more prominent in the instance that follows 
after. 

ix. 10. "Notonlyso, but Rebecca 
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also, brought to bed at one time of 
Isaac our father...." 
At this point the sentence breaks off, 
and when Rebecca next reappears, she is 
in the dative (afirp). The word kowtj in 
N.T. is always suggestive of marriage. 
But KoiTt\v ^€w is apparently unique. 'Ef 
kv6%, one would imagine, must be corrupt. 
The idea that underlies must be not one 
husband, but two children at one birth. 

ix. II — 13. "For the children 

being not yet bom, and having done 

nothing good or evil, that the purpose 

of God might abide, which works by 

election — not depending on things 

done, but on (the will of) the Caller — 

Gen. x»v. jt was Said to her, The elder shall serve 

(Lxx). the younger. As it stands in Holy 

Mai. i. 3. writ, Isaac I have loved, Esau I have 

hated." 

The word ixkoyij is not in LXX. But 
the idea of ' choosing out ' is everywhere. 
In N.T. only in ' Romans' has cKkoyij this 
meaning. 'Conduct' (^/>ya), the Apostle 
avers, has nothing to do with 'election.' 
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There is no 'merit' in it (in modem phrase); 
it rests wholly on God's will. This con- 
ception appears to us a somewhat perilous 
doctrine : but, as S. points out, St Paul was 
controverting the contemporary Rabbinic 
notion that somehow Israel was chosen for 
exceptional worth in him. For us the 
' Jacob' type, if we stop to think, commends 
itself conclusively, as compared with the 
' Esau ' type ; and we feel that, though the 
creature must not ai^e with the Creator, 
it is only on the assumption that He is 
holier and wiser and more just in every 
way. If you push the Pauline conception, 
set forward in this passage, you will find 
yourself with a God on a level with 
Mahomet's — a God for whom right and 
wrong simply do not exist, a Being of 
unlimited power and measureless caprice. 
Yet, plainly, when man claims ' merit,' he 
must be put in mind that before God he 
can have none. 

The passage, cited from Malachi, con- 
tains a late conception in its attitude to 
Esau' or 'Edom.' In Deut. xxiii. it is 
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expressly said, TAau shalt noi abhor an 
Edomite, for he is thy brother. But the 
famous Psalm bears witness to a growing 
enmity of Israel' towards this 'brother,' 
based upon unbrotherly conduct (Ps. 
cxxxvii. 7). 

St Paul has now stated the dogma of 
'election,' in its naked simplicity. He 
forthwith proceeds to reply to the objection 
that arises unbidden. 

ix. 14 — 16. "What then are we 
to say ? Is there injustice with God ? 
Nay, nay, impossible!" 

"To Moses, He says, you know, 
i. / will pity, whomsoever I pity; and 

will have mercy on whomsoever I have 
mercy." 

" So then, it is not a matter of 

human wish, nor human exertion, but 

of the pity of God." 

For oBiKia the Vulgate very rightly 

says iniguitas. Why our version has 

"unrighteousness," I cannot tell. The 

quotation from Exodus is curiously used. 

The emphasis is laid on the 'whomsoever' : 
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in the original it lies on the futures iK€q<ra 
and oiKTtip^a. Whom God pities, He 
vriii pity ; to whom He shows mercy. He 
ott// show mercy. It is really a proclama- 
tion of the essential ' graciousness ' that is 
Jehovah's attribute. In z/. i6, so far as 
I know, no adequate explanation of rov 
TpexpvToi has been discovered. ' Running 
a race,' or 'a desperate race,' is an idea 
familiar enough. But to ' run ' for to ' exert 
oneself is a wholly different matter. 
Maybe, if the word is correct, it is merely 
due to assonance. 

ix. 17, r8. "Why? The Scripture 

says to Pharaoh, yusi for this I have Exod. ix. 

raised thee up, that in thee I might\\<at\s> 

display my power, and that my name 

might be noised abroad in all the 

earth," 

" Accoriiingly, whom He will, 

He pities ; and whom He will, He 

hardens." 
Reference to the text of Exodus will 
show that the message of the Almighty to 
the proud king of Egypt (of the North 
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land and of the South) is that, whereas he 
might have been slain outright with the 
sword of pestilence, he has been, for God's 
own purpose, allowed to recover from the 
evils, with which his people have been 
plagued. This is, in the original text, the 
nature of the ' raising up.' Our R.V. says, 
iaz/e I made thee to stand. The A.V. 
rendering is apparendy affected by the 
citation of St Paul. Such another use of 
'raise' we have in St James v. 15. The 
compound verb ts used in Habakkuk and 
Zachariah in the sense which the writer 
postulates. In any case, Pharaoh is a 
mere instrument in God's hand. 

The <rKX.r)pv»€i of v. 18 is the LXX 
term for ' harden.' S. is plainly very right 
in declaring too much must not be built 
up on the handling by the Aposde of his 
citation. Here the school of Calvin errs. 
At this point the figure of Pharaoh recedes 
into the background. We have instead 
the petulant objection of some unknown, 
arraigning in general terms the Providence 
of God. To this the Apostle makes reply 
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that God is God, and men are but His 
creatures. 

ix. 19 — 21. "You will say then 

to me, What fault does He find now ? 

No one withstands His will ! Nay, 

but who art thou, O man, to bandy 

words with God ? Shall the thing cr. iiu. 

moulded say to the moulder, Why 

hast thou fashioned me so ? Can it 

be the potter has not full power over 

his clay, to make out of the selfsame 

lump one vessel for honour, another 

for dishonour ? " 

The thought in p. 19 is that man must 

be irresponsible. He is as he is made. 

The good are good, because He made 

them good ; the evil likewise eviL The 

suggestion is that the maker must bear the 

blame and not the made. The answer is, 

in effect, that all such talk is blasphemous. 

The idea of ' vessels for honour ' and 

'vessels for dishonour ' reappears in 2 Tim. 

ii. 20. But there it is implied that it rests 

with a man's own self, which sort he is. 

Here the Potter's power is unlimited. All 
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depends upon His will. It Is futile and 
irrational for mere man to dispute His 
power. His knowledge, or His wisdom. 

This hard doctrine is modiBed, in part, 
by what comes next. There may be a 
gracious purpose concealed from us, in 
what to us might seem to be unfoir deal- 
ing. 

ix. 22 — 29. " Suppose God, wish- 
ful to display His wrath (at sin) and to 
make known His power, has borne 
with much long-suffering abominable 
things, right fitted for destruction ; as 
well as to make known the riches of 
His glory, in the case of things He 
pities, which He prepared long ago 
for glory...." 

" Even us, whom He hath called, 
not only from among the Jews, but 
also from the Gentiles; as indeed it 
Hos. ii. 13 says in Hosea, / luill call wy '«?/- 
dtedf. people^ my people ; and her that war 

Hos. i. 10 not beloved, beloved. And it shall be 

'there' in the place, where it was said to them, 

inierted). ,, ■ , . 

re are not my people, even there they 
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sAal/ be called the sons of the Living 
God." 

"Isaiah cries touching Israel; //"isai. i. n 
ike numier of the children of Israel ^^%anvx 
shall be as the sand of the sea, it is the ten : our 
remnant that shall be saved. For a being'* 
word complete and concise shall the '°'™p '" 
Lord bring about on the earth." 

" Indeed, as Isaiah has said before, 
Unless the Lord of Hosts had left «j rs«i. i. 9 
behind a seed, we should have become 
as Sodom and been likened to Go- 
morrah." 

In all this there is very much to puzzle 
and divide interpreters. Plainly, the ab- 
solute will of God destroys man's will 
altogether. On the other hand, if it belongs 
to the very nature of God to be ' wrathful ' 
against sin, it is conceivable we must 
postulate the existence of sinful persotis. 
But that does not condemn any given 
person 'A,' to be one of these aKeurj 
&py^<>. It is not said (as S. remarks) God 
made them to be so. It only says, He 
hore them. 
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The truth is, v. 21 introduces the un- 
compromising image of the potter and his 
clay. The potter makes out of his clay 
precisely what he likes. We have, most 
of us, seen him doing it ; and in the East 
it is a sight of every day. There could be 
no more apt illustration of power entirely 
unlimited. If it were not for the o-kcvi} 
ofyyrfi and a-Ktvif &Jov^, we might have 
thought that in v. 22 we had left the potter 
behind. However in actual experience 
some are ' bad ' men, some are ' good ' ; and 
it is God that made them all. That is ex 
kypothesi. In v. 22 a reason, a theory, is 
put forward. It is not stated as fact, but 
as throwing light on things. The sentence 
containing this ' theory ' (if a theory it be, 
as the ei would seem to indicate) unhap- 
pily is highly intricate, not to say entirely 
entangled, and we cannot unravel it The 
first verse of the section perhaps is intelli- 
gible as it stands; Suppose God put up 
with <TK€m) opY^^, for a twofold purpose, to 
display His wrath at sin, which is one 
aspect of His Holiness, and to make known 
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His Power. This is thrown out as a 
suggestion. The view of Aquinas (see S.) 
appears to state plainly and well the gist of 
it The next verse (z^. 25) has no con- 
struction, and we cannot be sure at all 
what St Paul intended. We can only 
assume it is this ; As bad people exist, for 
the twofold purpose stated ; so there are 
people who exist, that on them God may 
display the wonders of His Mercy. Only, 
iAg writer has not said so. His thoughts 
are carried ofT to identify the o-Kev)} ^6ov$ 
with the people of the Lord Jesus Christ 
(17/ias), some of whom Eire actually Jews 
and some are Gentiles. 

High Calvinism depends on a rigorous 
interpretation of o-kci^ ^pyi^ ^"^^ <rKfV7} 
cXe'cws, as human beings made by God, in 
His r6Ie as the Mighty Potter, expressly, 
in each case, for ' wrath ' and for ' mercy.' 
The Apostle, I repeat, does not say so. 
They are all <rK€vi), to be sure, for they 
are all of the Potter's making. But we 
need not assume they are made to be 
respectively o-koJij 6fyy7J<i and a-Ktvij A^ous. 
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That goes too far. Free will wholly 
disappears, and all created Mankind Is 
reduced to a mere collection of hopeless 
automata. How Greek and Latin Fathers 
— how Origen and Chrysostom, or Augus- 
tine and his followers — have taken up the 
cudgels on the one side or the other of 
the endless controversy, can be seen ex- 
cellently set forth in the pages of S. 

All that we are concerned with here is 
the plain statement of what the writer does 
actually say. For that, what is needed is 
a more or less adequate rendering, together 
with some indication of the gaps in the 
original. 

A reverent modem mind would be 
inclined to urge that the im^e of the potter 
and the clay cannot cover the facts of 
creation ; where the Creator is a Being of 
perfect Love and Holiness, the ' Father ' 
that Christ revealed : and the creature is 
' rational,' with power of free choice between 
good and evil. It only exhibits the truth 
of things as they are in part. 

If one should say, ' But I cannot accept 
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your illustration as adequate,' what is the 
answer? Is it, 'Accept it, or bum'? 
I do not think so ; nor do I believe that 
St Paul has either said it, or would have 
said it. 

Towards the close of the chapter hts 
thought is entirely diverted to prophecies 
foreshadowing a partial rejection of Israel. 
The first, in v. 25, is from Hosea ii. 23. 
The ov Xoo? fiov, in the original, does not 
mean ' heathen ' people, but the ten tribes 
who will be restored. As S. says, 'the 
writer applies the princifde underlying the 
words.' 

The next is from the same prophetic 
writer (Hos. i. 10). The original reference 
and the Pauline applicatipn are the same 
as in the other. 

These two citations are employed to 
indicate the readiness of the All Father to 
accept as His children those who are not 
so by birth and begetting. 

The other quotations are brought for- 
ward to support the idea that all ' Israel ' 
is not ' Israel ' ; that it is only in sofne 

w. 33 
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of the Nation that the promise will be 
realised. 

In the ' LXX ' text, the first quotation 
runs; 

dfifio^ T7f^ 0aKda'<nf^, to KaToKififia avr^f 
(Tttt^irerai ' \6yov awreK^v Kal trwri^vatv 
Iv hiKO.uyirvv'g, oTi koyov trwrerfi.'ruiAvov 
vovri<T€t Kvpu>% iv t^ oiKovitJvj) oXq (Isai. 

X. 22, 23). 

The reading of the quotation in our 
text of Romans is compact and much more 
intelligible than the LXX text we have. 
'E^ ■§ 6 api$fios tS>v viiav 'Wpa^k ot^ 17 
afip>$ TT}^ 0aKdo-(n}i, to vvoXi^ijm <ru0i^<T€rai 
— so far it is plainly a citation from 
memory — \6yov ,yap (rvi^eX^v koI <rw- 
Tip-viov ffoi7j(ret Kv/}u>$ ivX t^s y^s. An 
' only ' is wanting, to be sure ; even badly 
wanting. But otherwise the sense is plain 
enough. In the latter part of the LXX 
is a palpable dittographia. In St Paul 
this disappears. How it ever got there, 
it is for LXX critics to say. Obviously 
Xoyov <nti>T(.p.voiv iroiTjo-et Ku/>u>$ and 'koyov 
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awreriirjixivov iroii^o'ci Kvpio^ are the same 
Hebrew text, rendered in two ways. 

The second quotation is from Isaiah i. 9. 
The vpoeCpTjKei/ would seem to refer to its 
earlier position in the writings of the 
prophet. Isaiah i. portrays a lamentable 
picture of desolation, which has overtaken 
the land. It is almost as completely de- 
stroyed as Sodom was, or Gomorrah. 
Here is not the quotation we should have 
chosen, to illustrate the ' remnant ' doctrine. 
Indeed, the ' LXX ' text departs from the 
Hebrew in reading <nr€piia instead of 
" remnant." And no intelligible explanation 
of the citation appears unless 'remnant' 
was originally part oK \X as ii left ike 
writer's hand. Therefore one would suspect 
that our <raipii.a is the correction of a 
Pauline VTroXtfifia, 

ix. 30 — 33. "What then are we 
to say ? IVAy, this. Gentiles that 
followed not after ' righteousness,' a. Pha. 
have attained to ' righteousness ' — the '"' "" 
righteousness that comes by faith. 
Whereas Israel pursuing a Law to 
»3— a 
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lead to 'righteousness,' has not suc- 
ceeded in getting to its goal. Where- 
fore ? Because they did not follow 
the way of faith, but the way of legal 
doings. They stumbled at the 'stone 
of stumbling'; as it says in Holy 
Writ, B^ld, I lay in Sion a sioiu 
). of stumbling and a rock of offence ; 

and everyone thai ' beluveth ' on Hint 
shall not be put to shame." 
Verse 30 contains a statement, not a 
question. ' Righteousness ' is technical 
throughout. It stands for ' acceptance 
with God.' The vo/iov SiicawKrvnjf (in 
V. 31) is very odd. We should have ex- 
pected the two cases to be exactly reversed, 
voftov BiKaioavvTjv, That it is not so makes 
the latter clause exceptionally obscure. 
What can it signify to say in English 
"they did not reach the Law that leads 
to righteousness " ? No paraphrase can 
be suggested for vofiov SiKau><rvi^ which 
would make the matter really clear. Yet, 
" the law of righteousness " is the uniform 
rendering of our English versions. R.V. 
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says "a law of righteousness" — which 
does not mend things much. 

There are two Isaianic passages, worked 
in together, attheendof w. 32 and in v. 33. 
Isaiah, viii. 14, speaking of the God of 
Israel, says, Let him be your dread....And 
he shall be for a sanctuary ; but for a stone 
of stumbling and for a rock of offence to 
both the houses of Israel.... 

In the second chapter of i Peter we 
have all the three "stones" of prophetic 
writ combined together : the precious 
comer stone of Isaiah xxviii. 16 is iden- 
tified with the stone -which the builders 
rejected of Psalm cxviii., and also with 
the Xido9 vpoffKoufxaTOi of Isaiah viii. 
Our Lord Himself claimed to be the 
rejected "Stone" of the Psalm. It was 
inevitable the recognition should be ex- 
tended by His followers to those two 
other "stones," Isaiah's "costly stone" 
and the same prophet's Xi$tK vpoa-KOfi- 
fiaT<K. In I Peter the Isaianic citations, 
though close tt^ether, are carefully kept 
distinct 
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Here they are worked up together into 
one ' conflate ' quotation. 
Behold! I lay in Sian 

(Isaiah xxviit. i6, but 
not clear LXX) 
a stone of stumbling and a rock ofoffence 
(Isaiah viii. 14: in 
LXX Xidov irpo<T- 
KOfifjLart and irerpa^ 
irrtiifiaTt) 
and he that believeth 

(Isaiah xxviii. 16, 
LXX) 
{on Him) (a Pauline interpreta- 

tive comment) 
shall not be ashamed^ 

(Isaiah xxviii., but 

not in the LXX 

form.) 

It is well known our English says, "He 

that believeth shall not make haste." At 

first sight it seems a far cry from "not 

being ashamed " to " not making haste." 

Cheyne rejects " shall not make haste " in 

favour of "shall not give way." I think I 
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have heard it suggested that it is not itn* 
possible to bring into line the Hebrew and 
the Greek. But the method of it I only 
half recall. The explanation presented the 
LXX as being an interpretative para- 
phrase of the metaphor {'slipping away,' 
or the like) contained in the original. All 
we have now to note is that the two 
'stones' are identified with one another, 
and with Chnst : that the iw avr^ is in- 
serted by St Paul to bring this teaching 
out — the teaching that Christ is the "pre- 
cious stone " laid by the Lord in Sion : 
and, lastly, that o irurrevinv, which need 
mean no more than "he that trusteth," is 
definitely associated with the theoiogic 
virtue * faith ' ; faith having been men- 
tioned just above, in iw. 31 and 3a. S. 
remarks there may have been an early 
Christian catena on which both writers 
were drawing. That seems probable 
enough. 

For the rest, Christ clearly was a very 
real * stone of stumbling' for the jews. 

The great mistake made by Israel is 
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developed in the next verses. But first 
the Apostle sets on record once again his 
bitter sorrow at it all. 

X. I, 2. "Brothers, the desire of 
my heart at any rate, and my suppli- 
cation towards God (are) for them, that 
they may be saved. I bear them 
witness they have a zeal for God ; 
but an unintelligent zeal." 
When a ^ has no answering 8e the 
omission of the antithesis is often expressed 
in English as above. The &.% trwrt^piaar, 
which must mean what our version says, 
is without any parallel. 'EinyitiKrtf is 
not now thought to bear the ' intensive ' 
sense that Lightfoot attached to it. Here 
such a sense is not required. What they 
lacked was ^iritual diseemmeHt, nothing 
more. They simply did not understand 
things. 

X. 3. " Not knowing about God's 
'righteousness,' and going about to 
compass a ' righteousness ' of their 
own, they failed to yield themselves 
to the 'righteousness' of God...." 
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" God's righteousness " is the method, 
of winning acceptance with God, Himself 
has appointed. In effect it was simply 
Christ. As Christ said, He is the " Way." 
And so St Paul says here, but in other 
words ; 

X. 4. " For Christ is the goal of 
Law ; He is ' righteousfuss ' for every 
believer." 

My interpretation is that the 'end' of 
'Law' is that, at which Law aimed. It 
aimed at securing God's favour by the 
merit of perfect obedience. For men this 
was impossible : it could not be achieved. 
Only the Lord Jesus, of all mankind, ever 
compassed it. But the thought of His 
perfect obedience is not here. " Christ 
is Law's end" means, I think — I cannot 
see how any other meaning carries quite 
enough — " Christ is ' Righteousness' " Eis 
BucaunrivTp' may only imply "so far as 
acceptance with God goes." But, con- 
sidering that, in Greek, things end 'into' 
and not 'in,' I suspect it is something 
more Other interpretations of re'Xos are ; 
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"end" (historical termination) of Law, as 
a system ; or even "consummation," "per- 
fection." Both are true, but neither is 
adequate. 

If the sense of reXof I would maintain 
is viewed as impossible, my alternative 
would be to paraphrase as follows: 

" For Christ ends* Law for ever, 

in regard to winning God's favour, 

for everyone that believes." 
That is to say, the way of Law, so painful 
and so ineffectual, is for all time super- 
seded by the new way, which ts Christ. 
Further, this ' way ' is a very near way 
(/ioXa S' 4yyv0i, yaiei). 

X. 5. " For Moses writes of the 

' righteousness,' that comes by law ; 

li ts the man, that has achieved them, 

that shall live by them...." 
'Life' and 'righteousness,' of course, 
are here identified. The man who achieves 
the commands in every particular is Sucotos ; 
he is in God's ' favour ' ; his name is written 
in God's Book. The citation is from Levit. 
xviii. 5. 
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X. 6 — 10. "But the 'Righteous- 
ness,' that comes by faith, speaks in 
another tone ; Say not in thy heart, 
who shall ascend into Heaven (that is, 
to bring Christ down) ; or who shall 
go down into the depth (that is, to 
bring Christ from the dead). But 
what does it say ? Nigh thee is the 
word, on thy lips and in thy heart 
(that is, the message of faith which cf. i Pet. 
we proclaim). For if thou shalt con- '' '*' 
fess with thy lips Jesus as Lord, and 
if thou shalt believe in thy heart, that 
God raised Htm from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved. For with the heart one 
believes, and Is 'jusiifed' ; and with 
the lips one confesses, and is 'saved'" 
This passage is palpably based on a 
passage in Deuteronomy (xxx. 11 — 14). 
Literally rendered that passage runs ; 
/or this command, that I command thee, 
is not exceeding burdensome, 
nor is it far from thee. 
It is not in the heaven above, 

crying {keyatv). Who will ascend 
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for us into heaven, and get it for us ? 
and having heard it, 

we will do it. 
No, nor is it beyond the sea, crying. 
Who shall cross over for us 

to the far side of the sea, 
and who is to get it (Xo^) for us, 
and make it audible for us ? 
and we will do it. 
The Word (pijiia) is very near thee, 
on thy lips and in thy heart 
and in thy hands to do it. 
Our own ' R.V.' is very near this, save 
for the omission of 'and in thy hands' 
Otherwise the variation is exceedingly 
small. The writer applies the language 
to set forth the simplicity, the exceeding 
nearness, of his ' righteousness ' — the new 
and only way of 6nding peace with God. 
He represents the new 'righteousness' 
as speaking for itself. The very curious 
X^wf in LXX (which has no particular 
grammar ; for it ought to refer to ivroKri) 
perhaps suggests this personification. The 
explanatory notes are unexpected. The 
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simple questions, " Who shall ascend into 
heaven?" and "Who shall descend into the 
deep ? " would have been enough by them- 
selves. For the ' Way ' is not hidden 
high overhead ; nor is it deep underfoot. 
At first sight, one almost wonders if they 
can be 'glosses.' Yet such allegorical in- 
terpretations are not alien from the Pauline 
manner. 

The question " But what does it say ? " 
(St Paul's words, not Deuteronomy's) in- 
troduces a close citation of the latter part 
of the same Pentateuchal section. But 
the p^iuL of LXX, the message of Moses 
to Israel, becomes the new ^/xa, the 
Gospel message of Jesus Christ. The 
mention of 'lips' and 'heart' the aposto- 
lic writer developes. Each member has 
its special part to play, its function to 
discharge. The 'lips' are for 'confession'; 
the 'heart' is the seat of 'belief.' In 
V. 9 the single blessing, achieved by 
the double work of 'heart' and 'lips,' is 
given as triad^crg. In y. 10 this one idea 
is presented in two forms. ' Belief leads 
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to ' righteousness ' ; ' confession ' is the 
pathway to 'salvation.' Are they then 
one thing or two? One, I should say, 
distinctly. But there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion. The verbs irurreveroi, 
and 6^o\oyetr<u are, of course, ' impersonal 
passives.' The importance of 'faith' in 
the matter is enforced and emphasised by 
a second reference to Isaiah xxviii. 16. 
Only now we have a was added, as well 
as an Ar' a-vr^ 

X. II — 13. "For the Scripture 

says, Everyone that believetk on Him 

shall not be put to shame. You see, 

there is no distinction between Jew 

and Gentile ; for the same Lord is 

I. Lord of (them) all, ' rich ' towards all 

that call upon Him. For Everyone 

that shall call upon the Name of the 

Lord shall be save£' 

The first was is St Paul's insertion ; so 

that it might almost seem he himself had 

brought about unsupported that abolition 

of all distinction of which he speaks. But 

as we pass on we find that the ' open door 
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for all ' rests on Christ's universal Lord- 
ship for one thing, and on the Prophetic 
promise for another. And the Pentecostal 
promise has its Tras. There is no mistake 
about that. 

We have seen there is one 'way,' one 

only way to a-oynipCa, for Jew and Gentile 

alike. The question next arises, Have 

the Jews then had a fair chance ? Has 

the message been made plain to them ? 

The Gentiles' turn will come ; but the 

Jews' comes first of right. Not till they 

have rejected God's plan can the Gentiles 

be given their turn. They have had it, is 

the answer, couched in prophetic language. 

They have heard ; the testimony of Holy 

Writ has been amply borne out in fact : 

they have ' heard,' but, with characteristic 

* hardness of heart,' they have not ' obeyed.' 

X. 14, 15. " How then shall people 

call on One', on whom they have not 

believed ? And how shall they believe 

in Him, of whom they have not heard ? 

And how shall they hear, apart from 

a preacher ? And how shall folks 
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preach, except they be sent— as it 
r««i. lii. 7 stands in Holy Writ, How beautiful 

to LXXj. are the feet of them, that preach good 

news of Peace, thai preach good tidings 

of good thirds." 

Verse 14 enumerates the conditions of 
effective ' hearing * which obtain in all cases. 
What we want to know is this, have all 
these conditions been fulfilled in Israel's 
case ? Whether we read ^utakitrovrat or 
Aru«tX«rai»Tai makes very little difference. 
OS ovK -^Kovtrav ought to mean /fim, whose 
voice they have not heard. But, I suspect, 
it does not here. Therefore, I should keep 
"of whom." 'Eav fi^ dwoaraXtMrw in the 
Vulgate merely becomes nisi mittantur. 
But the sense of legitimate 'mission,' of 
apostolic commission, is discovered in the 
text. 

The citation of Isaiah lii. is brought 
forward as a general answer to the question 
'Have they heard?' It agrees closely 
with the Hebrew text, and is associated 
originally with the deliverance from Cap- 
tivity. But the Rabbis (S.) applied it to 
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Messiah ; and Christian folk with reason 
apply it to the Redemption of all redemp- 
tbns. 

Yes, there can be no doubt they have 
all been told. " This thing was not done 
in a comer." Indubitably the message 
of Christ was fully made known to His 
Nation. Many did not ' heed ' ; and their 
failure is set forth in sundry prophetic say- 
ings. There are five of these in all. We 
will take them in due order. The first, 
from Isaiah, follows closely on the assump- 
tion, based on the last citation, that there 
has been no defect in the 'telling.' 

X. 16^21. "But they have not 
all heeded the Gospel..." 

[// is to-day as it was 0/ old.'] 
"...Isaiah says, you know (Lord), iniahiiii. 
who has believed what he has heard 
from us ? Belief, then, comes by 
hearing, and hearing comes through 
the message of Christ." 

" But, again, can it be they have 
not heard ? Nay, indeed, Into all the Psaim ««• 
land the sound of them has gone forth, 
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370 and told in vain 

and the words of them unto the utmost 
ends of the world. Once more, can it 
be that Israel never knew? First of 
Dent. all then, Moses says, / will kindle you 

^XX)V lo jealousy over a nation that is none ; 

over a nation void of understanding' 
will I af^er you. And Isaiah is very 
itaiah daring and says, / was found of thene 

(ijix, but that never sought Me ; I became mani- 
fest to them that asked not after Me. 
And, with regard to Israel, he says. 
All day long have I spread out my 
hands towards a disobedient and gain- 
saying pec^le^ 

The oKOTj, in Isaiah liii. i, means ' hear- 
ing,' i.e. message ; the Apostle takes it up 
in its other sense, the exercise of the gift 
of the ear. The p^/ta Xpitrrov is the 
message, of which Christ is the subject. 
The avT^v of the Psalm, in v. i8, refers to 
God's great iroi-QfiaTo, Such an universal 
proclamation as they give forth is the 
telling of the Gospel. The Scripture from 
Deuteronomy, in v. 19, tells how the God 
of Israel, provoked by His faithless people, 
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will surely deal with them as they have 
dealt by Him. They have forsaken Him 
for a 'not-god' ; He will forsake them for 
a ' noi-peopie.' It is ample testimony to 
Israel's disloyalty and consequent rejec> 
tion. The last two citations are from 
Isaiah. The two verses come close to- 
gether. They speak plainly for themselves 
and present no difficulty. 



§ 15. Israel's final Destiny 

There remains but one more section in 
the doctrinal portion of ' Romans.' With 
this too let us deal and we shall be ended. 
It is true its teaching has no direct bearing 
on 'justification.' On the other hand, it 
has very much indeed to do with the 
general Pauline conception of the will or 
purpose of God. 

We saw in the last section that Israel 
has been evangelised, but, true to its his- 
tory, has not heeded nor believed. They 
are, as Isaiah declared, Xoos dwudav Koi 
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dfTiXeyuy. ' StifFnecked ' is now, as ever, 
the epithet to describe them. Does then 
this disregard of God's great message Carry 
with it the Nation's rejection ? That is 
the first question we have to ask ourselves. 
Cf. Psalm xi. I — 6. " I ask then, Can it be 

{Lxx*. God has rejected His people? No, 

no ! Why, I am a son of Israel my- 
self, of Abrahamic descent, of the 
tribe of Benjamin. God has not re- 
Cf.via.i9. jected His people, whom He knew 
of old. Or, is it that you do not 
know what the Scripture says, in the 
story of Elijah, when he pleads with 
I Kings God against Israel ; Lord, they have 

(nn^h siain Thy prophets and digged down 

«fLxx" Thine aUars, and I only have been 

left, and they seek my life ? But what 
does the solemn answer say to him ? 
I Kings / have left for tt^self seven thousand 

(wide men, folks that have not bowed the knee 

from to the shameful god." 

" So, in the present time too, there 
is a 'leaving,' by gracious election. 
And if it be by grace, then is it not 
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by works ; otherwise grace ceases to 

be itself." 

In a definite ' rejeaion/ then, the 
Apostle will not believe. Holy Writ de- 
clares it impossible. Twice over it is said, 
in Psalm xciv. and i Samuel xii., that God 
iviU not reject His People. In both of 
these places LXX employs the same verb 
as here. Moreover, St Paul himself is a 
son of Israel ; and, seeing he is so, the 
idea of such a ' rejection ' is to him in- 
tensely abhorrent. Does he not belong 
indeed to the loyal and royal tribe of war- 
like Benjamin ? Here, as in Philippians iii., 
he plainly lays much stress on this gene- 
alogical fact : and surely the tribe of his 
lineage is a highly appropriate one for the 
dauntless missionary. The v/wpyiw, in v. 
1, may carry that special sense of ' know ' 
—'recognise,' to wit, almost 'choose' — 
that is seen in the Prophet Amos, though 
there the verb is not compound. 'Ev 
'HXe^ means, in the whcde section which 
tells the prc^et's story. There is a Ho- 
meric ring about the title. *%fnvy)(a»tw is 
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neutral ; the sense of it, hostile or friendly, 
depends on the preposition, whether irai^ 
or Kara (in ' Acts ' once -aipS), that follows 
after. Of the two quotations from i Kings, 
the first varies a good deal in the language ; 
the second is widely different from LXX 
text. That reads, And thou shall Uave 
behind m Israel seven thottsand men, all 
the knees ihat have not bent the knee to 
Baal (t^ BooX, not rp BooX as here), and 
every mouth that hath not worsh^ed him. 
The suggestion in LXX is that these 
seven thousand only are intended to es- 
cape the slaughter to be achieved by the 
chosen avengers. The Hebrew declares 
Yet I will leave me. I should gather that 
the ifjMuT^ in our text is distinctly a Pauline 
addition : yet it has, or seems to have, an 
important place in the argument, as rein- 
forcing the notion of the exXoy^ xapvrtK. 
However on this we clearly must not lay 
any undue stress. The r§ BdaX of our 
text is said to be due to the fact that in 
the Greek ed<rx^ was substituted for 
' Baal.' But our LXX text has rfi. 
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Aeyi^a is only here — I cannot away with 
Xi/j,/ia — and the spelling of ' B,' at least, 
is not a thing to trouble about. 

The conclusion we have so far reached 
is that here is no rejection : the discerning 
eye only notes the working of that 'elec- 
tion,' of which we have spoken before. 
Verse 6 is one of those 'appendix-like' 
statements of which St Paul is so fond. 
The ovKfTt. i$ epytav, one would say, ap- 
plies far more definitely to the exXoyiJ that 
is now than to that which we may find in 
I Kings xix. For there the ' seven thou- 
sand ' were /e/t behind precisely for this, 
that they had not been false to their God 
or forsaken Him for Baal. However, the 
KOT iKKoyrfv x<V*™' ^^Y °"'y belong to 
the ' now ' and not to the ' then ' at all. 
The resemblance may lie merely in the 
smallness of the number of the ' faithful ' 
who are 'left.' 

We proceed to apply the analogy 
afforded by the O.T. 'remnant' to the 
conditions now obtaining with regard to 
Israel and the new revelation. 
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1- xi. 7, 8. "How then? What 

Israel seeks after, that they did not 
attain. It was the elect attained it ; 
the rest were hardened (in heart), as 
it says in Holy Writ, God kas given 
them a ^rit of con/usum ; eyes that 
cannot see, and ears that cannot hear, 
until this very day" 
The ^icXoyij means the body of people 
'elected.' The scripture referred to in 
V. 8 appears to be a blend of several 
pass£^s. In DeuL xxix. 4 there is some- 
thing like it. 

And the Lord our God hath not 

given you 
an heart to understand and eyes to see 
and ears to hear 
until this day. 
Here however is no mention of the 
nvcv/ui Koravv^tta^. That is derived from 
Isaiah xxix. 10, For the Lord hath madt 
you drunk ( ?) with the spirit of tanrduv^vi (in 
our English, the spirit of deep slumber^ \ 
and Psalm Ix. 3, ' thou hast made us drink 
the wine of icarcu^if' (in the English, 
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iw'w 0/ staggering or astoniskmeni). There 
seems to be a possibility that ifaTorofK 
was confused with the verb KaTainf<rr4i,€w. 
Its own peculiar verb is only found in the 
passive in LXX. It seems to mean 'be 
paralysed.' In Acts ii, 37 "were pricked 
to the heart " is clearly wrong. It obviously 
means "were astounded." *0^aX/M>u$ rov 
liiti 0)Jmo' means, I think, "eyes of not 
seeing." It may, of course, be the common 
infinitive of purpose with rov. Our Lord 
Himself quoted Isaiah (vi. 9, 10) to the 
same general effect as the 'conflate' quo- 
tation here. The citation from ' David ' 
which follows appears to centre round 
one special phrase, ' Let their ^es be dark- 
ened' 

xi. 9, la "And David says, Z^/ pMimixix. 
their table become a snare and a Biipn, (e^ 
and a trap and a recompense for them. 
Let their ^s be darkened, that they 
may not see ; and their back bow thou 
down continually" 
Originally it is spoken of the enemies 
of God's servant. Spiritual blindness is 
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the penalty which invariably waits upon 
the unfaithful hesut. 

At the opening of the chapter the 
question was " Has God rejected His 
people ? " The answer to that was No, 
only the unfaithful. All the time there 
has been a ' remnant,' and a ' remnant ' 
there still is. This ' remnant ' is the ' elec- 
tion.' The rest have been punished with 
blindness. 

Now another question is asked which 
is closely akin. If they have fallen, as 
they have, is it with a fall irreparable? 
To this again the answer 'yes' is as im- 
possible as to the other. After all, they 
are God's people. Moreover, behind their 
' fall ' can be seen a gracious Purpose. 
Their calamity has been the Gentiles' 
opportunity. 

xi. II. "Again, can it be they 
have stumbled to their fall .? Oh, 
surely not! Rather by their stum- 
bling has come salvation for the Gen- 
tiles — with the result of arousing them 
to jealousy." 
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If the Iva, in u'a netroxri, expresses a 
purpose, it ought to be the purpose of the 
subject of eirrattrta'. We shall do well, 
then, to regard it as ' result ' — call it ' ec- 
batic' if you like — and not confuse our 
minds with the thought that a 'purpose' 
lurks behind everything that is. Ila^a- 
trrafuL plainly is correlative to enrawrtu', 
whereas wrwfia. would answer to jre<r«ti'. 
That is, vafMirr<iip.a signifies something 
less than a fatal 'fall.' Though the syn- 
tax of the verse is obscure, the meaning is 
plain enough. The subject of itapai-q'KwTiu. 
one would apprehend to be the frwn)pia of 
the Gentiles. The next verse is rendered 
difficult by questions of vocabulary. *Ht- 
nj/ia is not easy, but irXif/xu/ta is bewilder- 
ing. The perplexity culminates in this ; 
are ■IjTnjfia and irXif/xu/ia balancing terms ? 
Is TJrrrjfia, that is to say, "shortage," and 
vX^pafia the antithesis of "shortage" — 
whatever that may be ? Or, does lymjfia 
simply mean "failure" (cf. 1 Cor. vi. 7, 
which is not exactly parallel), and is n-X'^- 
pwfjLa itself entirely independent of it ? 
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*Hmj/ia may be in line with vapaiwrafui or 
with whjpiafiM. But who shall decide with 
which ? For myself, I am inclined to the 
latter alternative. 

xi. 1 2. " If the stumbling of Israel 
be the great gain of the world, and if 
the Gentiles are enriched because Is- 
rael fell short ; how much grander 
shall it be when their numbers are 
full!" 
nXif/Mi/ux means 'completion,* the 'com- 
pletion ' of a definite number. In this sense 
we could have it in the plural ; it belongs 
to the form of the word to be susceptible 
of that. In the Gospels each basket has 
its separate irX^/M*/ia. But we have no 
English word that I know of to represent 
it adequately. Nor have we for this n-Xij- 
pafUL Our rendering will be at best but 
a bungled matter. 

xi. 13, 14. "It is to you, Gentiles, 
I am speaking. So far as I am, I say, 
Apostle of the Gentiles, I make the 
most of my ministry, in the hope I 
may rouse to jealousy my own flesh 
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and blood, and may save some of 

them." 

If any passage in the Epistle be de- 
cisive for a Gentile preponderance in the 
Church at Rome, it would be this; v^... 
rots IBvfxrw, I do not think the ^ oiv is 
'corrective.' St Paul is not only a mis- 
sionary to the Gentiles but to Israel as 
well. The fiev regards that. The oiv 
is, I think, of the resumptive type. A 
'ministry' 8o(d^erat, not when one exalts 
its dignity and importance, but when one 
makes the most of it. It is not before the 
world the oftice is made much of, but in 
the speaker's mind. He sets store by it ; 
he works at it ; he gives himself to it : 
but all the while he knows in so doing 
he is not untrue to his nation. It will 
all tend to hasten on the glorious con- 
summation for which he yearns. Israel 
was set aside for a time ; and the Gentiles 
gained greatly by it : some day he will be 
taken back — clasped to God's heart — and 
what will that imply ? Here once more 
the vocabulary is fruitful in questionings. 
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Obviously diro^oX)} is not airaitnc — for that 
idea we have definitely set aside. In Acts 
xxvii. 22 it merely means 'loss.' The 
verb means to ' throw aside ' (of a cloak), 
and to ' lay aside ' (of a quality, irappt}<ria). 
The Vulgate says amissio, which possibly 
signifies ' loss.' Both avofiohj and wpoa-- 
Xrft^ti are from the point of view of God. 
ZwTj ix vtKpfov, ^[ain, is a highly doubtful 
phrase. I should say it must be figurative. 
After all, the Gentiles' salvation in no 
way depends upon Israel : but it will be 
inconceivably enhanced and glorified by 
Israel's restoration. 

Therefore I would paraphrase : 

xi, 15. "For if the loss of them 
meant the world's reconciliation ; what 
shall their taking home be, but a very 
resurrection ? " 
At this point, mentally, we must make 
a little insertion. It would run somehow 
like this, ' When all is said and done, it is 
they that are the dvap^^, which conse- 
crates all the ^vpafLo.; it is they who are 
the " root " from which the branches spring.' 
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Otherwise, we can only appreciate the new 
thought of the writer by a very forced 
translation. 

xi. 16. "It is, if the 'first fruit' 

(of the dough) be holy, that the whole 

baking is holy too ; it ts, if the root be 

holy, the branches are holy too." 

And, even then, we should have to add ; 

' And, mind, you are but of the if>vpafia ; 

you are but among the branches.' 

There follows the well-known image of 
the ' wild olive ' graft upon the fruitful tree, 
a proceeding, as S. observes, in itself en- 
tirely non-natural. So strongly is the 
Apostle convinced of Israel's priority in 
the matter of God's favour. 

'Ay/i(Aai09 and jcoXXtAau)? are Aristo- 
telian terms. 'EkkXcUu' simply means to 
'break,' or 'tear,' off. 

xi. 17 — 24. "If some of the 
branches were broken off, and you 
being but wild olive were engrafted 
among the branches, and became with 
them a sharer in the stock, the source 
of the olive's richness, then glory not 
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over the (rejected) branches. If you 
do, remember this ; it is not you who 
bear the stock, but the stock that 
bears you. You will say, The branches 
were broken off that I might be grafted 
in. True. They were broken off be- 
cause they disbelieved; while you — 
you stand by faith. My friend, be 
not highminded, but fear. If God 
did not spare the natural branches, 
He will not spare you either. Mark, 
then, in God both kindliness and se- 
verity. On them that fell is severity ; 
on you is kindliness — provided you 
cling to that kindliness. Otherwise, 
you too will be sacrificed. And they, 
too, if they do not stay on in unbelief, 
will be engrafted ; for God is able to 
engraft them once again. For if you 
were cut off from the naturally wild 
olive, and were set as a graft in the 
fruitful, how much more shall these, 
which are naturally part and parcel 
of the olive, be engrafted in their own 
tree ? " 
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Apart from the curiousness of the 
whole image, the verses explain them- 
selves. Olives grow to a fabulous age, 
and grafting, it would seem, is essential 
to their fertility; though nobody grafts, 
of course, a good tree from a wild one. 
'BiCKXafu' is not technical. The iv avrol^ 
is curious : it means the branches left, not 
the branches that are broken off. 'Pt{o is 
more than 'root.' KaX<u$ recognises the 
truth of what the Gentiles urge. T^ 
amoTUf and rp irioTei are slightly varying 
datives. The first is plainly of 'cause,' 
the latter is nearer 'manner.' The Trco-oc- 
Tos in V. 22 is odd, because it is the very 
word deliberately discarded just above. 
'Ew^itivjj^ rg ■)(jrqtrr6rrfTi is, as we see from 
the phrase below, for £ill intents equivalent 
to iwifteiv^ Tp iriaret. One ' stays on ' in 
God's kindness by persistent exercise of 
faith. The iKKOimiv'z, of v. 22 and v. 24, 
are different. For the former we should 
have expected ^jcfcXoeu' to be used. In 
the one case it is a process of ' unkind- 
ness' ; and in the other of 'kindness.' In 
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the ira/xi ^va-tv of v. 24 is the kernel of 

the whole figure. 

xi. 25 — 29. "For I would have 
you know, my brothers, this solemn 
truth, that you may not think your- 
selves wise. A partial hardening has 
befallen Israel, till the full number of 
the Gentiles shall have entered (into 
the Kingdom). And, when that has 
befallen, all Israel shall be saved. As 
Holy Scripture says ; There shall 
come from Sion the deliverer, and 
shall turn away from Jacob impieties. 
For this shall be with them my Cove- 
nant, in the day when I shall take 
away their sins." 

"So far as the Gospel goes, they 
are (God's) enemies for your sake : 
but in regard to the election, they are 
beloved for the fathers' sakes. For 
the gifts and the calling of God are 
irrevocable." 
There can be no question that, for 
Gentile believers, there is a prodigious 
temptation to look on themselves as 
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ijtpovifjLoi. (cf. St Matt. XXV. 2) in contrast 
to Israel's foolishness. Only, consideration 
forbids it. There is a ftv<rrjpioi' involved; 
and fivtrrijptov, in this place, comes very 
near the sense with which we use 'mys- 
tery.' It is a truth a man could never 
possibly know save by revelation. The 
' v\^pmfi.a of the Gentiles ' would seem to 
imply that, in the writer's thought, there 
is a definite number of Gentiles awaiting 
salvation — a number only known to the 
mind of the Most High. When that 
number is achieved {ovra), there will be 
' saving ' for iras 'la/sa^X. The latter phrase 
is rightly interpreted, " Israel, as a whole." 
In the quotation, which is a free one, there 
is an amazing variety of reading. St Paul 
says ^(c; the LXX !v€kg^; the Hebrew 
'to.' All, obviously, make good sense, 
but the divergence is very startling. The 
LXX text of Isaiah (lix. 20) says, 
And there shall come for Sion's sake' the 

deliverer, 
And shall turn away impieties from Jacob, 

and this is for them my Covenant.... 
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The clause "When I shall take away..." 
is borrowed from Isaiah xxviL There it 
reads " his sin." The fidelity of God to 
His promises is a commonplace in O.T. 
In w. 30 and 31, though a.wSw must be 
rendered 'disobey,' yet the sense of 'dis- 
belief,' ' unfaith ' is not far in the hack- 
ground. The datives in v. 31 are a well- 
known difficulty. 

xi. 30^32. " For as you once dis- 
obeyed God, and now have received 
mercy, thanks to their disobedience ; 
so they too have now disobeyed, that, 
when you have received mercy, they 
also may meet with mercy. For God 
has made all disobedient alike, that 
on all He may have mercy." 
Here indeed is a spacious hope. Good 
out of evil is portended on the very largest 
scale. 

Coming to lesser matters, let me say 
that the second wv, in v. 31, is greatly 
better away. One gathers that the 'dis- 
obedience ' of the Gentiles first befell 
in point of time ; then came Israel's 
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•disobedience,' distinguished as later by 
vw. It belongs to the same period as the 
'mercy' of the Gentiles. Both are vw. 
But we do not want a third, for the final 
'mercy' of all — which is not yet. After 
■^mi$rifrav should be a comma {v. 31). 
The r^ rovrtav airti$u^ is a semi*causa1 
dative. T^ vfierdp^ eXeei has nothing of 
' cause-meaning ' in it I have rendered it 
in the way which, I think, best expresses 
the sense. It represents indeed a 'dative 
of attendant circumstance ' (equivalent to 
' wtiA you visited in mercy '). The <rw4- 
kXcut-ci' metaphor is better disregarded in 
English. In Galatians iii. 22 we have 
had it before. The whole statement must 
be taken not too literally. God does not 
'make' men sinners. Somehow, in un- 
known ways, 'sin' does subserve His pur- 
poses. In so far, God <rvv4kk£tcrf.v. 

The whole doctrinal section closes with 
a very exultant paean, in which the Apostle 
celebrates the glories of the knowledge of 
the Christian revelation. In the course 
of it he employs the same Scripture he 
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had used in the first letter to Corinth. 
In I Cor. ii. 16 we read "For who hoik 
known the mind of the Lord, that he should 
instruct Him ? " Combining the citation 
here and that there in one saying, we have 
the whole of the text of Isaiah xl. 13. 
Tts eyvtu vovv Kvpiov koj. tk ovtov trvfL- 
fiovXoi eyevero, S9 (rvfi.^t0^ airrov ; In 
I Corinthians there is appended the highly 
significant statement, " But we have the 
mind of ChrisL" That must be taken to 
throw some light on the passage here. 
For the question naturally rises, Is this 
wisdom and this knowledge the wisdom 
and the knowledge that are in the AU-wise ; 
or are they the wisdom and knowledge that 
form the Christian o-o^ui, communicated to 
men by the Holy Spirit of God ? The 
latter seems to me to be infinitely more 
likely. A passage in ' Colossians ' (ii. 2, 
3) lends further confirmation. That says, 
" that their beans may be comforted trvfifitr- 
/3aa-^aT€s iv aydirg koX tK vav irXouroc t^c 
v\i]poif>opiaq t^s (nn>4(r€ai, «« imyvofrw 
Tov fivfrrqpiov tov Xpurrov, h> ^ tUriv 
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■ffd,vTK ol 07}(ravpol tyjs cro^Mts koX yvwarta^ 
diroKpw^ot." In these words it seems to 
be suggested that he who has knowledge of 
Christ is admitted to the stores of wisdom 
which are hidden away in Christ. Further- 
more, the pass^e shows that our ' riches ' 
refers to 'wisdom,' and not to grace or 
mercy. 

xi. 33 — 36. " O unfathomable 
wealth of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ! How unsearchable are His 
judgments and Hts ways beyond 
tracing out ! Aye, wAo hath known luiah 
the mind of the Lord, or who hath 
been His counsellor? Or who hath 
given Him frst and shall be recom- johiOLn 
pensed?" 
(Here the text of Job, in our English, 
runs, Who hath first given to Me, that I 
should r^ay him f) 

" For from Him, and through Him, 
and unto Him are all things. To 
Him be Glory for ever and ever, 
Amen." 
In the very last verse of all there have 
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been who have soi^ht to trace some refer- 
ence to the Trinity. And Ik, truly, does 
suggest ' Fatherhood ' ; while Sia is the 
preposition appropriate to the R^eemer; 
but the eU is absolutely decisive against 
any such underlying meaning. To put it 
in more modern forms, what we should say 
would be this : 

' He is the universal Origin, 

and He the moving Power, and He 

the End.' 
The %ui avTov would seem to point to 
that teaching which we find in i Corinthians 
XV. 28. There the goal of the whole process 
of creation and regeneration is declared 
to be nothing but this, wa ■§ 6 9ed9 vdvra 
iv fluo-ic. There is a ' wealth ' indeed in 
a wisdom and a knowledge which can see 
as far as that 



§ 16. A FEW LAST WORDS 

When I was a schoolmaster (and they 
were very happy days, as all schoolmasters 
find them) there was no department of my 
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work which pleased me more than the 
teaching of the New Testament. The ' fiy 
in the ointment ' was the necessity of ex- 
amination ; for I was very well aware it 
was almost certain that that test would not 
be conducted on lines such as I myself 
approved. The difficulty was this ; that it 
would have been wholly possible, in many 
cases, for a boy to make half marks wtik~ 
out knowing his text at ail; for a good half 
of the questions always dealt with ' intro- 
duction.' One had to know — that is, the 
boys had — not what the Apostle said him- 
self, but what some one else said about 
him. This I could not believe to be right. 
For me, the one object was, so far as I 
could compass it, to make my pupils under- 
stand as of infinitely larger importance 
the Apostle's own pronouncements. The 
longer one reads St Paul, the harder one 
seems to find it to be absolutely sure of 
his meaning in any section. Still a student 
must be unfortunate beyond the common, 
who cannot, carry away many definite 
ideas frpm careful perusal. 
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As one reads the familiar words of an 
Epistle like ' Romans ' again and ^ain and 
again, it comes ever more home to one, 
that thot^h he writes in Greek and cites 
the Greek Old Testament, he is really at 
bottom a ' Hebrew.' A great gulf separates 
his whole method from that with which we 
became familiarised in the days when our 
minds were given to the lucid writers of 
Hellas. It is when he is definitely arguing 
that he carries his readers least with him. 
Of their kind, no doubt, his aiguments are 
very excellent : but it happens not to be 
the kind in which we ourselves have been 
trained. 

Therefore we love him best when he 
leaves all logical processes far behind, and 
discarding ' reason,' as such, surrenders 
himself entirely to a species of intuition. 
It is in his dithyrambic vein when the tide 
of inspiration is flowing strong and free 
that he is for modem minds far most 
convincing. 

When I first gave my mind to the 
task of investigating what he says about 
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justification, I was led in that direction 
by a conviction that English readers are 
greatly led astray by terminology. My 
desire was to show any readers I might 
get that nothing could be done in the way 
of understanding the dermatic ideas in St 
Paul till the reader had grasped two things, 
the Pauline outlook for one, the Pauline 
vocabulary for another. 

It was for me of very deep interest to 
discover that somehow or other, sUuting 
merely from the Apostle's own statements, 
I had worked back to what appears to have 
been his natural mentality. ' Natural ' I 
mean in the sense of what would have 
come to him from training and from en- 
vironment. This was brought home to 
me by reading a little essay of Professor 
Kennett, entitled ' Hebrew Conceptions of 
Righteousness and Sin.' There I found 
that the interpretation, which had forced 
itself on my mind from the study of the 
Pauline text of ' Galatians' and of ' Romans ' 
— say as to the meaning of 'righteous- 
ness ' — corresponds almost completely with 
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Israelitish conceptions. It is decidedly, 
comforting to a mere ' Hellenist' like myself 
to discover that his views on the meaning of 
8iicaio<n/i^, as expressing a desirable status, 
are substantially in line with established 
Hebrew teaching. A perusal of the essay 
mentioned will demonstrate that it is so. 

For the rest, quite apart from definite 
mistakes in interpretation, of this passage 
or of that, I feel sure my readers will say. 
Why did you not throw your ideas about 
the Pauline dogmatic on this head into 
Essay form ? My answer is very simple. 
Because I could not. ' Paulinism ' is not 
a system ; it is rather an attitude. You 
cannot ' formulate ' it — at least I hold so 
strongly — but you can 'feel' it Only if 
you are to 'feel' it, you have first to master 
the structure of the shrine that houses the 
spirit ; and that shrine is the text itself. 
If anyone should say. What in your opinion 
is the teaching of St Paul ? 1 should answer 
' Read and see.' This little and trivial 
book is an attempt to make such reading 
more easy and more profitable. One more 
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question maybe will suggest itself. Why 
have you roamed so far ? Why deal with 
all the chapters from i. to xi. ? Ah ! that is 
just the difficulty. With St Paul, when you 
once begin, you simply cannot stop. His 
vivid personality, his own overpowering 
interest in that of which he discourses, 
carry you on from point to point. And 
so it comes about that you only cease to 
follow when he ceases to go before. It is 
for that reason I could not pause till the 
whole of the doctrinal section of ' Romans ' 
was, more or less, covered. Those on 
whom the spell has fallen, will not blame 
me for that They will recognise the fact 
that the apostolic writings cannot be 
chopped up into lengjths ; they must neces- 
sarily be taken, each letter, as a whole. 
With the end of the doctrinal section 
reached we may fairly say claudite jam 
rivos pueri — and alas ! the meadows may 
have drunk too much already. 
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